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“THE GOOD LIFE” 
(The East-West Meeting in Canberra) 
I 
By A. N. Prior 


This is a sort of rovgh diary—not an art-form. 2m much 
sed to, and I doubt if Ure much geod at it, but it may communi. 
ate a little at least of what it is trying to vommtunicate, viz. wha" 
‘went on at the East-West philosophical ‘working party’ held ai 
Canberra under Unesco atspices in December, 1957. A few basic 
letails tv begin with. General topic: The Good Life, broken 
lown to 7 stub-topics for discussion purposes; one further 

discussion day kept free to be-flled:in when we knew better 
“what else we wanted, and filled-in in fac. by discussicns arising 
‘rom some notes by Das (Calcutta) on the good life genera'ly 
ind by Hakim (Lahore) on the good fe and religious faith. 
Delegates present from Australia were A. anl Q. Boyce Gibson, 
*toul, Partridge, Passmore, Baier, Fox, Grey. From India Kabir 
a Cabinet Minister whose cbvious eñjoyment of this philo- 
ophical interlude in a busy life was a constant stimulus to 
weryone), Nikam, Wadiz, Das (something of an absolute idevilist 
ind ‘thus more of what we were expecting than some), Dava 
tyoung, brilliant and with his mind visibly prlled in a variety of 

rections at once by sociology, existentialism, logic, the last, 

: West). From New Zealand Mackie, Pr.or. From Pakistan 
ami (studied under Moore, Russell, ‘Johnson, McTaggart im 
vambridge in the early days and has somzhow preserved the 
Joint of Principia Ethica almost intact), Hakim (J eading Moslem 
beral theologian, studied in Heidelberg in the 20’s, admires 
Milliara James. tam sure that ift someone who had just read 

?assmore’s new book said ‘Hands up all Personal ldealists’, 
lakim’s hand would havc heen up like a shor). 

N.B and again N.B.: I have eked out notes by reminiscence 
1s bast I could, and mak? no pretence to compiete accuracy of 
jetxil Sul less do Y cleim to present taings 1 proportion—l 
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2 - A. N. Prior 1 


have remembered hest (a) vrhat I was most interested in, and (b) , = 
` what I said myseli, so items cf both these sorts will figure more ` 
argely here than they did in the original show. Morcover, I ant’ 
going to abuse my present position by putting into footnotes.” 
what I wish I had said at the time but didn’t (you know how it | 
is). E 
i 
Day 1: ‘ETHICAL CONFLICTS AND THEIR SOLUTIONS’ 

Srout (opening with Wapa) : How far is it a philosopher’ st" 
busmess, anyhow, to solve echical conflicts? He can confront s'h” 
with various ‘ways of life’ ard clarify the relations between them, fe 
but after that can’t help niuch—each man must make up his own 
mind. The philosopher too, cf course, but gua man, not qua {4 
philosopher. ? 

There’s a place for reasoning in gai. but only to justify 
a particular course of action by showing how it fits a chosen ‘way . 
of life’; rational justification of ‘ways of life’ themselves is not . 
possible. Some say even that there’s no right or wrong about '. 
ways of life; some that there’s a right way of life for each person, , ' 
or for a person of 'a given temperament, circumstances, etc. ; some * 
that there’s only one right way of life, no matter who you are.: 

Of these alternatives, A.K.S. houghi No. 4 intolerably 
intolerant and inclined to favour No. 2 

Barer: Are 2 and 3 really in conflict? We might distinguish; 
between a personal ‘way oi fe and a society’ s ‘morality’; . 
perhaps there is only one nght morality, into which different _ : 
individuals might fit in differ2n1 ways. 

Prior: The laws of the on: right morality, if there is one, 
might be hypothetical—‘It is merally binding on every person tel 
live in such-and-such a way ¢‘ ke is a pyknic type with indepen- 
dent means, in such-and-such a different way if he’s something , 
else, etc.’ (Someone doubted whether propositions of this logical.. 
structure count as Jaws’). 

Kasir: Philosopty need nəl be as remoie from ma ; 
problems as Stout says. It can <t least resolve artificial conflicts, 
by showing that they are artificial, as I think the conflict between, ` 
the moralities of the ‘Iree and the communist countries ment 
partly be. 

Stout: I wish } could believe that. 

Hakim: For philosophers to give up the attempt to influence © 
practice is to give up their birthright. The good life is the ; 
reasoned-out hfe, and philosophers must teach people to reason. = 


It would be a good ihing if we all got together to solve some! . 
practical problem. 







Das: You have neither thes 9 * 
lo anything of the kind. Ban 
(Stour and others repeat that” feasoning 
matters can only take us sq far and no further). i 
Swart: There must be intuition, but we do not intuit the 
goodness of ways of life—we intuit what is good, and reason 
out what way of life will best serve it, e D 
MACKIE: Sometimes we do ‘justify’ ways of life 
metimes we do the opposite—justify a judgment of 


oodness by showing how it fits in with a way of life. We 











about practical 




















a th 
do bot 
£ at one time and one at another time. And why should 
PER E 
RIOR and Grey thought this talk of choosing wa 
even as attributed to ‘men’ rather than philosophers 
Do we ever sit down and deliberate about what way of 
dopt, and then adopt it? That is, a “way of life’ in Ste 
ot, just a career. 
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“ARTRIDGE: This is taking unfair advantage of the 
society ; choices of ‘ways of life’ are real enoug! 
of tension. i 
SSMoRE: One may also choose a way of life witho 
ing that that*is what one is doing, Peat 
. (There was some discussion of how a ‘way.of life’ 
Sense of a career can bring in its train a ‘way of life’ in the 
_ Sense of a whole moral outlook. Debt to Partridge’s teaching and 

published writings acknowledged here, ) ae 
























Action AND CONTEMPLATION : (a) CONTEMPLATION 


i his was, really two discussions, one led by Daya om 
contemplation, one by Prior on action. For obvious reasons Tr 
have a much clearer memory of the latter than af the. former 
‘the’ former we angled dialecticaily for Contemplation as tl 
Hleatic Stranger in Plato's dialogue angled for the Sophist,, 
Daya and Das doing most of the responding; but I don’t think 
we caught our fish. Ts contemplation a kind of thinking? No— 
in thinking we are seeking and casting about; we contemplate 
at we have found. Is it then gloating over what we have foand ? 
is it day-dreaming? Daya inclined to say that it included botir 
of these, Das that it didn’t. Why is i: described as inward-turning > 
ois it introspective psychology? Does the whole idęa presuppe 
a pantheistic unity of the self asd the not-self? For | 
respondents, No. oy . 
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{b} Action AND Forrsicut 
call action what results {ram decision, and intelligent 
volves finding out as much as we can about the 
» are in, but logically cannot inyolve finding out (Le. 
ore we decide) what we are going to dé. It would be absurd- - 
say ‘I know that I shall do X, so now I decide to do X'—just _ 
as absurd as to say ‘I know that I shall do X, so now I decide nof 
to do X'. Further, if we are really deciding, no one else can: 
‘know beforehand what we are going to do. For then in principle 
hey could convey this knowledge to us, and then the case would 
be as before, Or we might use Jonathan Edwards's argument 
apainst those who think God’s foreknowledge consistent with _ 
sewill because foreknowledge doesn’t cause a thing to happen 
ny more than any other knowledge does. Edwards said tha 
just because knowledge is the effect rather than the cause of. 
ing known, what is foreknown is to that extent as if it had 
ady- been (for it already has effects), and as inevitable 
‘ds's moral was ‘So much the worse for freewill’, mine 
zorse for omniscience’, but the argument's the sa 
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We have had this dispute in Islam too, and there 
modern teacher, Iqbal, who believed in freedom so _ 
1e thought God’s omniscience had to be limited. 
‘Gimsow (ie. here and below, Melbourne Gibson}: n this 
ute I am with Bergson, and Jabal, and Prior—and E 
















too, on the logical point; to attentpt to hold freewill and 
knowledge of the thing willed, in the manner of Aquin: 
Flew, seems to me quite inconsistent. . ME as : 
Mack (defending Aquinas and Flew): I agree that it is 
ysuird to say ‘I know that I shal! do X, so now I decide to.do it; 
s like ‘I know the solution io this problem, so. now IT shall 
ceed to solve it’. But there’s nothing wrong with “I know the 
tion to this problem, and now he will proceed to solve it’; no 
here with ‘I know that he will do X, and now he will decide 





Sef 
R: Solving h theoretical problem and deciding what to 
y are alike in that each is the closing of a gap, and cannot take 
lace if the gap is already filled. With the problen-solving it’s 
‘just a gap ina man’s knowledge; in the other case it’s a gap in the — 














2 jes ‘Angelic Doctor. is. with. the angelic party on-th 





























pe 1t yet disc case “that L am ‘going to d 
t yet ‘the. case that I’m going to refrain from doing 
ecision is needed to make one of these things the case. 
it isn’t yet the case that I shall do X I can’t know that I. 
X, and neither con Savona else; similarly with the o 
alternative. . 
Barer: But ‘being the case’ isn’t the sort of thing that 
akes sense to attach a time-qualification to. : 
Prior: Why not?—in common speech we say that wher 
rdir Jones was a hungry man today Ahis is n 


















Mackie: Suppose you take yourse!f to be ‘shaking 
long period, a series of ‘decisions’, and then I sudde 
forth with a certain Mr. Smith, who all the time. 
predicting what you will do, and has been right every üm 
this give'you. any inclination to withdraw. the claim to Tate b 

iaking decisions ? 
Prior: Yes. 

: Mackie: So that it might be that you never make decisi 
at all, in your sense of ‘decision’ ? ; 

= Prior: Yes, 
”  Syrour: But surely the decision-making people’ p Ye. 
tke strong-willed people, are precisely the most predictabl 
Because their actions fow direct! y from their chas meter, 








































stance, that i is ERRA l 
Gipson: I question that. The really strong. tars 
‘Churchill, has a big streak of unpred: ctability—you can 
‘on him as far as the broad aims are concerned, but can’t tell 
he will filtin the details. 
(Had an interesting disc ussion with Sharif afterw: : 
wanted to know what this ‘case’ is that English philosophers 
always talking about; it’s very hard te translate (in phrases H 
‘that isn’t the case’). ‘Told him to me it meant nothing—I like to 
form tenses by prefixes; ‘Tt will be tha: —’, ‘It was that — wou 
de, but idiom requires ‘It will be the case that —’, ‘It was the 
gase that —’; but this means no more than the other. Sharif 
a thought Russell had given the phrase philosophical importance, 
and used it to mean timeless truth: “The case en permaner 
ctis that such-and-such.) 


























re offered five ‘paradigm cases’ of the relation 

§ id others, that had been emphasised in different 

$ of moral theory: 1. sheer autocratic command: and ungues- 

Honing obedience; 2. action from a quite impersonal sense of — 

duty, eg. an engine-driver’s care of the passengers in his train: 

3. something of the same sort but with rather more awarenéss oi 
4 alities of the people one has to deal with, eg. a legis- 

lation to the citizens for whom he is legislating; 4. Par- 

ith others in a common task, eg.) a piece of scientific 


n, in which one “forgets oneself’ through absorption 
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§. deliberate withdrawal from others, which can 
omplete because the others have made a mark which. 
1evitably carries with one into one’s supposed seclusion. 
iveryone found these ‘five types of ethical theory’ very 
rable; of the 
eth 










he discussion I rêmember mainly (a 
Type 2 must not be undervalued, (b 
nore’s assertion that in Type 4 4 
een self and others disappears, J.A.P. a 
t what he had said here was a Gaskingism 
inating rather than unilluminating but true, Some 
f I remember rightly, about whether, under 4, it 
what object you’re absorbed in, Mackie reiterating 
Day 1 (Le, sometimes we justify an enthusiasm by its” 

mes wice versa). n ; : 



























- Dav 4: Tur Conovest oF SUFFERING OO 
pened by Gibson and Nikam, the latter doing duty for 
who in the end couldn’t come. Both sides caught out by 
in a common error, viz. the assumption that all suffering, 
iyhow the only suffering worth talking about, is due to. 
‘ation of desire, and is therefore to be 
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sson to philosophers, and the pivot of any tolerable 
ol ye a quote his pre-circulated paper). K A 













‘Day 5: Tae Notion or a Mora Law 
ed by Nikam and Baier. What all of us will rer 











: whereas q 
‘moral examples do not yield moral prin 
it 










T contradict myself’, as 
a k } are ; get 
ners were found naturalistically fallacious 
Nikam because he described ‘Dharma’ as. 
once the True and the Good (to Sharif’s distaste, I th 
because he argued that morality is an affair of Re 
nse in which legality is only an affair of Will (aga 
I quarters : the place of ‘the choice of the soul’ in mor: 
well as openers were being rounded up by the an 
lists this day; eg, Hakim. Baier had made it his busin 
orality and law in order to establish that ‘moral 1 
category mistake, and to this end had said that morality’ 
o sanctions; but Hakim argued that the immoral man, even 
he suffers in no other way, damages his real self, Mackie object 
to this way of deser:bing what the immoral man suppresses; 
well he might—the thing was surely out of the same disreputabl 
old box as Nikam’s true-good Dharma and Baier’s story of th 

























H som 
being. 

























the rational and the rational the right. ae 
he ‘moral law’ solecism, according to Baier, originally arose: 

1 attempt to break through she deseriptive-prescriptive 
ichotomy. A possibly more successful attempt to do the gai 
“thing was made in the discussion by Sharif, who held that ‘oug 
statements go into neither pigeon-hole, That they do not go i 
the prescriptive onc was supported by the observation (by som 
one whose identity T have forgotten, but he was a Lingvisti 
Analyst) that you can put obligation-statements into the past 
tense, but cannot do this with prescriptions. z 








Days 6 ano 7: Tur Goon Lire AND CITIZENSHIP, 
and ETHICS AND [NTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: T 
T am going to leave these Days out of this. record, because 
‘Das said abeut Hakim on Day 1 would have i dead. 
t if said about Prior. (There’s space te be though 





















u (a). Putosoy, ENCE AND Sacre 


is body, mind and spirit; mind partly depends on 
ly but is higher, and spirit is related similarly to mind, We 
iot ignore the body completely, but should not make too much 
ts needs. A truly good life can be lived almost und. 
ical or economic conditions. At worst we shall fi 
cal bondage or economic „poverty, but our Sent may. remain 

ad our mind active and vigorous, 


Science is the work of the mind, w 
‘morality are activities of the spirit. S 
bound; it amasses factual informati 
sS; can ‘and does prove its theses. B 
cnowledge, cannot prove anything, ha 
never content with high probability, but. 
that is absolute clarity and self-eviden 
ecognizes no absolute data but demands that 


xplained. ind hat i is an ideal not yet reached, and Phil 



















































rout: What is e Truth that is so different from 

edge, information, belief, and that no one has yet at 
we have some true beliefs, and what truth i is there beyor 

‘agreement with the facts’ that some of our beli 


Das: ut once thought that also, but am now more 
or. what is it that is true on the correspondence theo 
two and two are four is true’, ‘That grass is green is true 
these objects named by ‘that’-clauses?* Are they ‘propo- 
- But I doubt whether such things exist. Philosophical 
truth i is not correspondence but clarity—truth is that which does 

not lead to any further questions. 


Passmore: But every truth we discover. lis T 
T rA and it is precisely this that maker: disci 


aluable AA 





















































Ei right. of course, "(and Das 
roduct tiles serge ee. allt 
tct: 









a 3 
iat a oS re 
‘trae or. Hts true that 





work of art. 
las: Then it’s all right—it is very spiritual. 
ior: I don’t mean to be just negative. | 


Philosophy is turned inward where Scien 
C'I know there is a table’—that is Scien 


‘hen there would be knowing that you 


there are mental diseases where you 


For exam Bale, there is an Assurant 


ir AAA 
but do-th 


insti tions leave you to yourself; 


philosophers ` we want to be left l 
ive interest in preserving those inst 


wt ignore the effect of economic depression 
. Francis possible in a ue 


cation is essential to it, yes; a taat aet Trake you a z 
"as Das says. Beauty i is sense-bound to an extent to wh 
haps even science is not. And the Indian mind has been und 


playing the esthetic activity in science, conf 
peony. reer the fallacy comes from a distru 
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ight discuss’: su 
Į fe basically different i in different 













ei 

Cuy fo the good life? If offer differ 
rood life, by what criteria are we to judge their comp 
ity or merit? Are- institutional and dogmatic religion 
ivisive and therefore against the good life? Does the addition 
“religion to science, ete. pie: people better te sons? What is 
he use of religion? : 


MACKIE: Theres a bas’ abt these ‘question heré arè 
l but most of them suggest that the choice is between. 
ding religion as an aid to the good life and regarding it as 
‘apart from the good life. In fact T think it hostile to the 
‘fife, because of the value it always puts upon firm belief for 
dmadequate reasons, I¢ blocks inquiry, which is a 
ingredignt of ” good life, 


































more T EE E to ask. 
ussion). 


¿I would like to know if people have hi 
igion, and how this has been con 


i Reference to y ore 









o0 Passmore: I must say that one of t 
= tur ed 





Harm: Ts this ae ie. non- neem, type of ethics 
related to other faiths? 


l Passmore: I should hope not. l 
i pen Ż It should be ghia to our 








“The dane of which HT spoke occurred. befo e 
dent of Professor Andersons = 


e a respect for religious. peopletey are asty 
fetable to tatesmen, businessmen and so forth—they a at 

ves to practicality—but I haven't a very high 
d religion. Nobody can have religious bel 
Bat bis ı own iform, f religioni is 3 best. 


























“Tae Goop Lire”: I II 


Prior: Surely there’s nothing peculiar to religion in this— 
you can’t have a belief about any-hing, however trivial, eg. a 
belief that there’s a blue pencil in Cas’s pocket, without believing 
that your own belief is the true one. Whats wrong with this ?* 
Passmore: It’s the importance attached to religious beliefs 
that’s bad—the way you’re damned or not having the right ones.® 


Daya: How far is Das’s own earlier point of view different 
from a religion? His view of philosophy as an activity of the 
spirit has something very near to a <eligion about it... . 


Macke: Does the non-religious man ‘miss something’? I 
don’t believe it, but even if religious belief did add something to 
life, this would not be avidence for the truth of the belief. 


Barer: Such a man may have enriched his life, but perhaps 
illegitimately, e.g. by believing falsehoods. 


Daya: What’s so wrong with believing falsehoods? It ought 
to be seriously considered how far falsehood is actually necessary 
for social stability and spiritual life 


Stout: Religion is supposed to add zest to life, but are all 
zests good? Are there not bad zests? 


Gipson: My change of attitude has been in the opposite 
‘direction from Passmore’s, and what primarily took me to 
Christianity and holds me there is an overpowering need for 
worship and the deprivation I should feel if I were without it— 
I would lose my sense of humour and get lost in political 
wrangles. But arguments have their place, and metaphysical 
beliefs enter into the structure of religion—I don’t approve of 
these present believing positivists whc try to keep their philosophy 
and their religion in different baskets. 

Daya: But we ought to have different baskets for different 
things. 

Baier: Perhaps Gibson’s desire for worship is one that he 
should learn to control. Would he not feel an obligation to do 
this if he became convinced somehow that God didn’t exist? 

Grason : If I fcund myself in that state of mind I would first 
ask what was wrong with myself; I am much more likely to have 
made a mistake then that the whole Christian tradition should 
be wrong. 





4Cf£ Berkeley, Alcaphron I, XV. 


SI ought to say Pm entirely with JAP here, and remember with pleasure some 
lectures J N Findlay gave before he discovered -hat God’s existence was disprovable, 
in which he expressed the view that God exists but 1s not worried about whether His 
existence is admitted or not, and in fact prefers to have some people disbelieving it 
Cf. also Hume’s Dialogues XII, not to mention Matt, XXV. 31 ff. and Isaiah XLV. 15. 


12 A. N. PRIOR 


Barer: But look—surely yowL agree that worship entails 
the existence of God, and it follows that if the existence of God 
is disproved, worship must go, and if that’s emotionally hard, we 
must lump it. 

Smar: Surely it’s only belief in God’s existence that 
worship entails.’ 

Prior: There’s a logical possibility that Baier hasn’t noticed. 
‘If God doesn’t exist I shouldn’t go to Church and God doesn’t 
exist, therefore I shouldnt go to Church’—certainly that’s a 
valid argument; given the premisses the conclusion follows, But 
the following is just as valid: ‘If God doesn’t exist I shouldn’t go 
to Church, but I ought to go to Church, therefore God exists’— 
that’s the modus tollens, and formally there’s nothing wrong 
with it. You might say that it’s inconceivable that anyone should 
be convinced aE both premisses without being previously con- 
vinced of the conclusion. With ‘going to Church’ that’s probably 
so, but change it to ‘Only if God exists ought I to respect man’s 
freedom beyond certain limits, but I ought to respect, etc.’*—a 
man might be convinced of these two points, and then be driver 
to a ne in God in order to be consistent. Mackie had am 
objection to this that there was no time for him to develop. 


GENERAL 


Notable among the commendable features of this W.P. were: 
(a) Being the right size, and able in consequence to meet round a 
committee table instead of this performing-to-an-audience 
business. (b) Sticking at it for 8 working days plus breaks 
instead of the normal 3 or 4. (c) Pre-circulation of written papers 
as long as the authors pleased, but introductory viva voce spiels 
limited to 15 minutes. (d) Being monolingual. I don’t say that 
these things would be as good separately as they were together, 
but they were certainly good together. Everyone was pleased, 
too, at the absence of any rigorous tie-up of philosophical opinions 
with place of origin; as often as not, as I hope the foregoing 
makes clear, brother strove against brother, and found allies. 
outside his own family. 





*In the way, presumably, that ‘He is afraid of the Bogeyman’ does not entail 
‘The Bogeyman exists’ but only ‘He believes etc.’ (Does it entall ‘The Bogeyman is 
feared by him’?). 

TI ought to have gone back to Daya’s poimt and said ‘Only if God exists ought we 
to seek truth regardless of consequences, but we ought, etc.’ Passmore tells me that 
I have here put into words the reasaning by which the average New Zealander 
convinces himself of God’s existence. (Not meant by she es a complimi elther 


the given inferences about gol to Church and this pair: co exists, to Church; 
and He does, so go’ and ‘Only A te 
(statement proved from two commands 


“Tae Goop Lire”: I 13 


Main defect: Having to talk abcut the Good Life, or anyhow 
go through the motions of this. Witaout the very generous grant 
Unesco gave us we couldn’t have met; but this laid on our 
‘organisers an obligation to set us a zopic which would meet with 
Unesco’s approval, and they understood rightly or wrongly that 
only one of this sort would. If rightly, I could wish Unesco better 
educated at this point. We were part of a wider project to 
promote East-West understanding, and I think a pretty valuable 
bit of this could have been done if tais bunch of philosophers, or 
another, had been set to discussing matters closer to the heart 
of the subject—I mean, I’m afraid, Logic and Metaphysics. The 
Good Life is tedious as anything tut a by-product. Better the 
Good Life than nothing at all, however; in any case you'll see 
from the foregoing that we didn’t let it get us down. 


Canterbury University College. 


“The Good Life” (East-West Meeting at Canberra): 
TI 
By Humayun KABIR! 


The East-West Philosophers’ Conference which was held 
in Canberra in December 1957 was m some respects different 
from similar gatherings of philosophers in recent times. Held 
under the auspices of UNESCO, it was perhaps one of the first 
measures undertaken by the organisztion to promote its pro- 
gramme for mutual appreciation of the cultural values of East 
and West. It however differed from the usual UNESCO 
conference, Round Table or Symposium in two significant 
respects. Such UNESCO gatherings are usually international 
in the sense that they include representatives from many countries 
and traditions. In the Canberra conference, India and Pakistan ` 
represented the East while the West was represented by Australia 
and New Zealand. The organizers felt that it would make for 
better appreciation and understandirg of one another’s point of 
view if the participants formed a more or less homogeneous group. 
Where people from many countries and cultural traditions come 
together, they have to spend a large part of their effort and 
energy in seeking to overcome their d:fferences, Understanding 
therefore becomes more difficult and also more diffuse. India 
and Pakistan are politically two separate countries but the people 
share a common historical past and common cultural and philo- 
sophical traditions. Similarly, except to an Australian or a New 
Zealander the differences between their two .countries are not 
easily discovered. 

The second way in which the Canderra Conference differed 
from usual UNESCO gatherings was that the participants 
concentrated on one single problem end lived together for a 
period of about two weeks. It is true zhat the problem was one 
which has ramifications in every sphere of human life, thought 
and action. All the same, concentrat.or on one problem allowed 
the participants an opportunity of coming into closer intellectual 
contact with one another than would have been otherwise possible. 
The fact that they were living together gave further opportunities 
for informal discussions and contacts. These were generally 
even more fruitful for better mutual understanding than formal 





1 Professor Kabir is President of the Indan itan. Ehil hical Congress and has 
ca been appointed Minister of Scientific and Cultural Affairs in the 
gan Governmen’ 


“THe Goon Lire”: II 15 


discussions. The excellent hospitalty provided by the National 
University assured the physical ard material conditions of the 
good life. The participants seem2d to agree that the other 
conditions of the good life were also not lacking in their mutual 
intercourse ! 


I have mentioned earlier that Australia and New Zealand 
represented the West while India end Pakistan represented the 
East. One need not even look at a map to realise that India and 
Pakistan are geographicaily to the west of New Zealand and 
Australia. In fact, the futility of applying geographical labels to 
the spheres of life and thought was one of the major lessons 
of this Conference. Differences among the participants cut 
across racial, cultural and national boundaries. There were 
occasions when a man irom Inda or Pakistan became the 
staunchest defender of a position which is normally associated 
with the Western European outlook. On other occasions, a 
philosopher of Australia or New Zealand defended vehemently 
a value usually associated with the East against criticism made 
by a member from India or Pakistam 


It proved impossibie to group the philosophers from any 
country under the label eastern or western. What was of even 
greater interest was the constant change in their respective 
positions. Two philosophers from India and Pakistan would 
combine with a philosopher from New Zealand to defend a 
particular position against the concerted attack of all the others, 
but very soon one found that the three who seemed so united 
in their intellectual outlook were sherply divided on some other 
point. In fact, one of the most <ascinating features of the 
Conference was the constant variation in the combination of 
exponents and critics. One may say that there were all possible 
(and in some cases impossible) permutations and combinations 
of the philosophers in their quest of what The Good Life means. 


In a discussion centering on the Good Life, it was inevitable 
that the emphasis should constantly shift from the individual 
through the community to the world. There was general 
consensus that suffering was an inescapable element in individual 
experience but there could be no agreement as to how this 
suffering is to be overcome. Some held that it was through 
renunciation that suffering can be conquered. Others challenged 
the very concept of renunciation and said that a stoic acceptance 
of one’s fate is the essence of human wisdom. Others still made 
a distinction between stffering and the attitude to suffering. 
Suffering is a fact and cannot be denied. The possibility of 
eliminating or even reducing it is severely limited by facts over 
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which the individual has no control. Tne attitude to suffering is 
however a different matter. Here there is scope for individual 
differences, and even the philosophers could agree that the 
quality of an individual is determined by the way he reacts to 
suffering in himself and others. 


The discussion did not how2ver stop with individual 
suffering. It is hard to say where individual suffering ends and 
suffering in the community begins. In fact, a good deal oi 
suffering of the individual is due to his relations with other 
individuals. In such a relationship, communal factors have 
already become a dominant element. I have already said that it 
would be not only wrong but dangerous to try to divide attitudes 
into rigidly western or rigidly eastern. Nevertheless one may 
refer to a paradox which appeared again and again during the 
course of the discussions. This is perhaps one of the basic 
differences in the philosophical attitcde of the people of the 
East and West. Having said this, I must hasten to add that 
there are distinguished exceptions to this general tendency in 
both the Eastern and the Western tradition. 

One may say that philosophy in the East has usually claimed 
to be a practical discipline, while ir the West the emphasis has 
gradually shifted to problems of knowledge and logic. In ethics, 
the eastern attitude has on the whole been more concerned with 
the problem of evil and suffering in their metaphysical aspect. 
At the same time, the eastern attitude has tended to minimise 
the scope of action in fighting them. Western ethics has, on the 
other hand, tended to concentrate more on the epistemological 
implications of suffering and evil. At the same time, the western 
approach to suffering has been more pragmatic ‘and positive. 

The Conference recognised quite early in the course of 
discussion that the Good Life, if it is to be realised at all, will 
have to transcend the limits of individual or even community life. 
This transcendence of communal cr national life is one of the 
great changes of recent times. A Greek or an ancient Indian 
could perhaps define the Good Life in terms of his citizenship. 
Today, there can be no meaning in the concept of Good Life 


except in its international implications. It has become a part of: 


our cultural heritage that the individual must develop neighbourly 
relations with members of his family, clan and nation. The 
obligation to members of other nacioas has not till now been a 
part of the system of duties of the average citizen. Still less has 
the question of the relation of 3n2 nation to another been 
considered on the moral plane. It is cne of the paradoxes of the 
modern world that conduct which is condemned in unconditional 
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terms when it occurs within a community is often the object of 
commendation and admiration when it operates in the field of 
relations between nations. Here also. the divisions and differences 
between the individual philosophers were unrelated to their race, 
religion or country. 


One may perhaps conclude tis brief review by saying that 
the Conference proved, if fresh proof was necessary, that human 
beings exhibit much the same tencencies and ways of thought in 
spite of differences in racial, reliious or cultural background. 
Philosophers usually disagree, but there was general agreement 
that one condition of the good life is transcendence of individual 
interests. This transcendence may take the form of asceticism or 
of identification with a group or ex ideal, but whatever form it 
may take, it must be there in sorre sense to constitute the good 
life. Intellectual attitudes differ, out perhaps the basic division 
between men are between the oft.mists and the pessimists. I 
would say that the traditionalists are on the whole pessimists. 
They fear that the bark of human culture is a frail vessel among 
the uncertainties cf an inhospitable world. In such an environ- 
ment, we should hold to what we have. To deviate from an 
accepted belief or practice is to take risks that are not justified. 
The optimists, on the other hand, have greater faith in man’s 
capacity to face the unknown. Thay are not afraid of cutting 
away from the shore and launching their frail craft in the vast 
ocean of the unknown. In fact they feel that without this 
quality of adventure and risk, the human heritage will not grow. 
There may be uncertainties but there is also the promise of 
achievements yet unknown. 


New Delhi. 


THE NATURE OF VALUE JUDGEMENTS 
By Daya KrisENna 


A value-judgement is the assertion or denial of a value- 
predicate of some object or state of affairs. It shall not be the 
task of this paper to elucidate the nature of value-predicates. 
Rather, it shall only be concerned with pointing out an implicit 
characteristic of value-judgements which explains, to a certain 
extent, the general feeling that a value-predicate cannot be 
reduced without a residuum to some other term or terms 
describing empirical or non-empirica_ objects or situations. Such 
a feeling was voiced powerfully by Mocre in his Principia Ethica. 
Since then, many different reasons have been offered for the 
position. The contentions of this paper may possibly prove slightly 
more adequate for the purpose, though their interest is hardly 
exhausted by that context alone. 


It is not always that we fee. a value-judgement to be 
incapable of being fully* translated in terms of another judgement 
which does not contain any term denoting value. Most people 
will agree that, in certain circumstances, -the statement “I like 
coffee” is a valid translation of the statement “coffee is good”. 
Why, then, do we not feel the same way about other translations 
of statements in which value-terms occur? There certainly are 
value-statements which many woulc accept as ‘persuasive 
definitions’ or as ‘covert imperatives’ or as ordinary ‘declaratives’ 
denoting desire or approval, or even just as ‘interjectory exclama- 
tions’ expressing emotion. But it is equally true that most persons 
would find some occasion when they would refuse to accept such 
a translation as conveying completely what they wanted to convey. 
Such are the occasions when a valu2-judgement may be said to 
be made ‘seriously’. The ‘seriousness’ does not denote any 
psychological fact. It is, in fact, merely another name for the 
situation in which we refuse to accept any non-valuational trans- 
lation as adequate for a value-judgement. 


The fact has, of course, been noted by many ethical thinkers. 
But few have attempted to understand. what exactly is involved 
in such a refusal. The very attempt would seem inadmissible to 
many who have subscribed to the ‘indefinability doctrine’ of 


1We are obviously ignoring the complex problems anid raised about 
“synonymity”. If no two pa eg et can be synorymous, the problem is irrelevant 
for our purpose. On the hand, if they zan sometimes be synonymous, it ia 
equally irrelevant for our purpose, since it is oar contention that in such cases we 
generally grant identity of meaning. 
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Moore and others. Those, however, who urge that an adequate 
translation is possible insistently demand a differential character- 
istic which may show the value-judgement to be irreducible to 
other types of judgements. 


Such a characteristic, we suggest, may be found in an 
implicit commitment which is involvec in a value-judgement when 
it is seriously made. The commitment is to a system of value- 
judgements which valuationally cohere with each other. A value- 
judgement, when seriously made, irvolves the commitment to 
modify it if shown that one holds < value-judgement which is 
incompatible with it. The commitment is mostly implicit and, as 
we shall see further, iz does not necessarily involve the giving up 
of either of the two incompatible valie-judgements but only the 
recognition that such an incompatibil ty should not be. 


The nature of this implicit commitment may become slightly 
more clear if we test the proposed trarslation with reference to it. 
‘The use of a value-judgement as a ‘covert persuasive definition’, 
for example, does not commit one not to use a different, or even 
opposed, definition at some other tire. Similarly, a ‘command’ 
involves no commitment that a contradictory command will not 
be issued later on or that such a command, if issued, would prove 
the invalidity of the former one. The same is the case with the 
proposed translations in terms of ‘desiring’, ‘feeling’, ‘liking’ or 
‘willing’. None of taese commits the speaker to any system of 
coherent ‘desires’, ‘feelings’, ‘likings’ or ‘willings’ and one does not 
feel unjustified if one switches over -o a different set of them. 

Such is certainly not the situation with respect to a value- 
judgement which is seriously made. Dne does feel called upon 
to account for or modify a contradiction if one’s attention gets 
called to it in any way. A value-judgement is thus supposed to 
involve a coherent system of value-judgements in whose context 
alone it is supposed to acquire validity. The parallel with a state- 
ment in the logico-mathematical or the empirical sciences may 
perhaps help in understanding the matter. 

The statement “Two plus two equals four” is, by itself, not 
much of a mathematical statement. It becomes so only when we 
treat it as consistently following from a set of postulates which 
give rise to many such statements all of which form a coherent 
system together. This, of course, is only a commitment to an 
ideal situation which, by the very natur2 of the case, can never be 
realised. But it is only in the perspective of this commitment that 
the mathematical enterprise has any significance or meaning. The 
search for a set of postulates from which every possible mathe- 
matical statement could be deductively derived and which would 
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not give rise to any contradictory statements within itself meets 
an insuperable difficulty in what is known as Gédel’s theorem. 
Even otherwise, the extension of the field of mathematical state- 
ments would perhaps have been so continuous as to require a 
constant revision of the postulationa. set to be adequate for the 
derivation of the statements in the n2w fields. However, at least 
theoretically, a final postulational set would have been possible 
but for Gödels proof that a statem2nt can always arise in any 
mathematical system which is not provable within that system. 

Similarly, an empirical statement such as “The breeze is 
blowing” has, by itself, nothing scientific about it. The scientific 
enterprise starts with the attempt <o see the fact denoted by such 
a statement as related to other facts denoted by other statements. 
The commitment ultimately is to a completely coherent system of 
all empirical statements, from any of which, with the help of 
generalised principles, others may be reached. Such an ideal, of 
course, is intrinsically impossible of echievement. Empirical facts 
are not something finished and final -n their nature. They do not 
merely change, but change their ways of behaviour as well. The 
relative autonomy of empirical systems and the probabilistic 
interactions between different such systems tend in the same 
direction as well. But, however impossible of achievement the 
ideal may be, it alone provides direction and meaning to the 
scientific activity of man. 

The search for coherence thet sustains the scientific activity 
is, it should be noted, empirical and not logical in nature. The 
coherence that is sought is not deductive in character. The very 
meaning of Pu e concepts is determined not so much by 
definition as by the behaviour of zhe objects to which they refer. 
It is because of this that there is always an element of 
indeterminacy in them. There are always marginal cases where 
it is difficult to know if the concept applies or not. It is the 
requirements of ‘application’ and ‘verification’ that distinguish 
empirical concepts and judgements from other types of concept 
and judgement. It may be difficult to elucidate completely the 
nature of this difference; but that there is such a difference can 
hardly be doubted. 

Parallel with the seeking for logical and empirical coherence 
in the logico-mathematical and the empirical sciences, there is, we 
suggest, the search for value-coherence in the axiological sciences, 





3 Many people think that the Law of Contradiction is the sufficient ground for 
coherence both in the logico-mathematical aad the empirical sciences. The confusions 
involved in this view have been exposed, at 3ome in my paper “Law of Contre- 
diction and Empirical Reality”, in Mind, Apel 1957. But this does not mean that 
there is no principle of coherence involvec the empirical sciences. The nature of 
this principle, however, has been elucidated reitker there nor here. 
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The commitment to a system of axiologically coherent value- 
judgements is, of course, only an idaz] one. But it is in the per- 
spective of that ideal commitment alone that the valuational 
seeking of man makes sense. We start with immediate value- 
judgements and gradually find that -tey conflict with each other. 
Many times the conflict is a situationel one in the sense that it is 
only because of the nature of phys cal or social reality that the 
two values cannot be realised togethe-. Sometimes, however, the 
conflict is between tke values themselves and it is then that we feel 
that the conflict ‘should not be’. The discovery of a new value may 
modify our attitude to other values. Others which one regarded 
as absolute may come to be seen gs having only a limited and 
relative validity. Taere is always tn2 search for general value- 
principles from which particular value-judgements may be 
deduced in the context of given specifc situations. But the value- 
principles themselves are tested and modified on the basis of our 

- immediate value-judgements. The mterplay between the general 
and the particular provides, as in ozher sciences, the dynamics 
for the continuous movement in th2 value-sciences. 

The coherence to which we eel committed in making a 
value-judgement is. it should be remembered, only a value- 
coherence. It is neither empirical echerence, which we meet in 
the empirical sciences, nor formal zcherence, which we meet in 
the logico-mathematical sciences. If, for example, two statements 
are empirically coherent, it does not follow that they are 
valuationally coherent also. Valvacional coherence, in other 
words, cannot be deduced from empirical coherence. Many 
thinkers who have tried to reduce value-judgements to judge- 
ments of empirical facts have failed to see this point. It is 
generally admitted to-day, though many thinkers in the past 
seem apparently to have thought otherwise, that statements 
which are logically coherent may not be empirically so. The 
establishment of empirical coherenc2 is something over and above 
the establishment of mere logical coherence between any two 
statements. The same is, however, rot so widely accepted about 
valuational coherence, mostly because not much attention seems 
to have been paid to it. 

It may be difficult to articulate explicitly the nature of value- 
coherence. The difficulty derives perhaps mainly from the fact 
that we tend to thinx of coherence: in logical terms alone. The 
tendency, however natural it may 32, is shown to be misguided 
by the fact that empirical coherence cannot be derived from 
logical coherence, nor valuational coherence from the empirical 
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one. The independence of these coherences is perhaps the most 
powerful argument for the irreducibility of these realms to each 
other. . 

It may be interesting here, however, to ask about the 
relations of these coherences in reverse. Can we legitimately 
infer from two statements which are empirically coherent the 
further fact that they are logically coherent also? Similarly, 
from two valuationally coherent statements, can a valid inference 
about their being empirically coherent be made? In other words, 
does valuational coherence imply empirical coherence and 
empirical coherence the logical on2? 

In a sense, it seems that it must be so. The transformation- 
equations of logical constants and the logic of quantified propo- 
sitions must be observed, whatever be the values of the variables 
in the relevant propositions. The purely syntactical rules of 
formal logic cannot but be observed in the relations between 
different propositions. But the use >f the relevant syntactical 
form is itself significantly determinec by the empirical relations 
holding between the empirical variabl2s themselves. Logic never 
asks if the initial proposition or set of propositions is true or not. 
But the empirical sciences cannot even start without asking this 
question. The adequacy of the inizial proposition can, however, 
be determined only by considering th= actual relations obtaining 
between the empirical values of the variables concerned. The 
further deduction again depends more on the observed behaviour 
of the objects concerned than on the syntactical relations of the 
logical constants used in the propositions. Even such basic laws 
as the law of contradiction or the law of excluded middle are 
difficult to apply when the variables are given empirical values. 
The elaboration of three-valued aad multi-valued logics is 
standing evidence of the fact that when logical structure does 
not accord with the structure of facts, we are prepared to revise 
the former in terms of the latter. This, of course, does not mean 
that there was anything logically wrong with the previous 
structure, but only that it lacked fruitfulness in dealing with 
empirical reality. 

However it be, the answer to tke question “does empirical 
coherence imply logical coherence?” seems possible without 
deciding the general issue about th2 relations between logic and 
empirical reality. Logical coherence means deducibility either 
from a common set of axioms or from each other. In this sense, 
empirical coherence cannot be said to imply logical coherence, 
for it is always possible that two statements which are empirically 
coherent may not be deducible from each other or even from some 
common set of axioms. In fact, they rarely would be. 
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The question whether valsational coherence implies 
empirical coherence can more easily be answered in the negative. 
Otherwise, the concepts of ‘esthetic coherence’ and ‘imaginational 
reality’ would never have arisen ard most of fiction, drama and 
poetry would have been out of bounds for the concept of value. 
Even the empirical improbability >f two values being realised 
together does not make the valwational judgement ‘they are 
coherent’ or that ‘they ought to kave been realisable together’ 
meaningless. The empirical coherence thus cannot be deduced 
from valuational ccherence even though it may be a necessary 
pre-condition for the realisation of those values. 


The independence of these different types of ‘coherence’ 
reflects the indepeacence of these realms of study. In each realm, 
the presupposition of the cognitive enterprise is commitment to 
the relevant type of ‘coherence’ ir the context of which alone 
the enterprise becomes meaningful. The search for an ‘over- 
arching coherence’ between these different realms is the leit-motiv 
of much philosophical thinking. The unity is sought in terms 
either of logic or fact or value. The search for some self-evident 
indubitable premise from which everything could be deduced 
with a logical or dialectical necessity points to the first as the 
ultimate source of coherence for these thinkers. At the other 
extreme are the philosophers who seek a teleological unity in 
terms of some ‘Idea of Good’, ‘Perfection’ or ‘God’s Will’. In 
between, we have the seekers of causal unity for whom both 
logic and values are as much empir-cal facts as any other. 


However, the idea of an ‘over-arching coherence’, though 
a natural generalisation from other types of ‘coherence’, does 
not appear to be a valid one. This may seem surprising in view 
of our contention that the other types of coherence too are not 
intrinsically realisable in their nature, and function merely as 
ideal commitments in terms of which our cognitive activity makes 
sense, Similarly, it may be argued, the ‘over-arching coherence’ 
is merely an ideal commitment which, even if intrinsically 
unrealisable, gives sense and direction to our philosophical quest. 
This would have had some meaning if philosophers were seeking 
a ‘coherence’ in terms of somethng other than logic, fact or 
value. As, however, the prototype of their coherence is always 
taken from one of these fields, there is no new type of ‘coherence’ 
which is specifically relevant to their field. The ‘over-arching 
coherence’, in fact, is no new coherence but merely a reduction 
of other types to the one which the philosopher happens to prefer. 


The impossibility of such redaction has been seen by most 
thinkers these days in the case of empirical judgements. They 
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are all agreed that these can, in no sense, be just reduced to 
logical statements. But the same thinkers have not yet despaired 
of the attempt to reduce judgements cf value to judgements of 
matters of fact. Every age seems to have its preferential idea of 
reality, and the modern seems to find it in ‘the sensum of red’ 
rather than in some self-evident axiom in which everything is 
involved. 

A value-judgement, when seriously made, thus involves 
a commitment to an axiologically ccherent system of value- 
judgements. This commitment is mcstly implicit and reveals 
itself in our refusal to accept its translation in non-valuational 
terms. In its nature, the commitment is only an ideal one— 
intrinsically unrealisable and yet necessary to give sense and 
direction to our explorations in this realm. It shares this quality 
of commitment with logic and mathematics on the one hand and 
the empirical sciences on the other. The nature of the commit- 
ment is also the same. The differences ‘ie in the nature of that to 
which the commitment is made. The ‘coherence’ to which commit- 
ment ig made in the logico-mathematical, the empirical and the 
valuational sciences is not the same brut rather different in each 
case. The difference is demonstrated by the impossibility of 
deducing any one type of coherence from any other type. The 
search for an ‘over-arching coherence’ is mistaken in its nature 
as it does not seek any mew type of coherence and ignores the 
radical independence of the three types proved by the 
impossibility of their deduction from each other. This, of course, 
does not preclude the possibility of new types which may be 
discovered later on or sub-types which may have important 
relevant differences between themselves. 


Saugor University, India. 


IS “WHY SHOULD I BE MORAL?” AN ABSURDITY? 


By Kar NÆSEN 
A 


Can we ask, if we are clear tat we are not asking for a 
moral justification, for a justification of ethics or morals as an 
activity? Or, to put it differently, is “Why should I be moral?” 
a meaningful question in any context? I wish to argue here, 
against Toulmin and others, that “Way should I be moral?’ is an 
intelligible (logically non- absurd) cvestion.1 We can always ask 
for a justification for taking a more] point of view at all. This is 
so because not all questions about conduct (about what is to be 
done or about what should have been done, etc.) are moral 
questions. Morals, though a unique mode of reasoning, belongs 
to a larger mode of reasoning: practical reasoning (reasoning 
about conduct). 

In examining the question of the justification of morals, we 
must be careful to separate this qu2stion from questions about 
the justification of any particular system of morals or ethics. 
Rather, we are concerned here wita the justification of ethics 
(any ethics) as an activity or as a wode of reasoning. Secondly, 
we must be quite clear that in askirg for a justification of morals 
we are not asking for a moral justifcation of morals, for to ask 
this latter question (as Kant po.mted out to us long before 
Toulmin), is to ask for the absurd ‘or, in asking for a justifica- 
tion of morality, one has already put oneself beyond moral 
considerations altogether. I am askirg here if one can intelligibly 
ask for a justification of morals itself as a rational activity, In 
asking this question, I am asking a question about morality for 
which morality itself cannot supply the answer.? In other words, 
this question is just not the sort of question we can ask from a 
moral point of view. Yet, may we not ask, in the manner of 
Bentham, “Well, now what’s the good of all this business of 
morality anyway?” If we recognize that ‘good’ may have many 
uses (including non-moral ones), th2re seems to be no linguistic 
impropriety in Bentham’s question. 





1See Stephen Toulmin, An Examination of tie Place of Reason in Ethics, pp. 160-5. 
My arguments here also apply against the argument used by A. I. Melden, “Why 
Be Moral?”, The Journai of E kilosophys ALY CAugust 12, 1948), pp. 449-56. For an 
argument that in certain resp cota. parail mire see Henry Aiken, “The Levels of 
Moral Discourse,” Ethics, VoL L jay, -932), pp. 245-7. 

2 Aiken, “The Levels of Moral Discourse,’ Zthics, LXII (July, 1952), 246. 

3 Ibid., p. 247. 
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In talking about the relation of religion to ethics, Toulmin 
claims that one can challenge normatively the propriety of the 
whole religious mode of reasoning. Now could we not say the 
same thing about the mode of morel reasoning? And, if not, 
why not? I am suggesting that it :s just as possible, though 
perhaps not practically as feasible, to challenge any moral appeal 
normatively. The “ultimacy of the moral appeal” can be 
challenged either in the name of a higher authority (God, the 
State) or just on the grounds ož expediency or personal 
inclination. : 


Toulmin seems to regard utterances that I allege are 
questioning the good of morality as such as being logically absurd. 
He takes the question, ‘Why ought one to do what is right 
anyway?’ to be a logically absurd one (taking ‘right’ and ‘ought’ 
in their “simplest senses”) because ‘ought’ and ‘right’ originate 
in the same situations and serve the same purposes. In fact, 
Toulmin argues that such a suggestioa is just as unintelligible as 
the suggestion “that some emerald objects might not be green”. 
For Toulmin, “it is a self-contradictlon . . . to suggest that we 
“ought to do anything but what is ‘right’ ”’.® 

Toulmin’s answer needs qualification because of the 
evaluative meaning of ‘ought’ and ‘right’; but Toulmin’s conten- 
tion about ‘Why ought one to do what is right?” also needs 
qualification in another way, and in this respect it is even more 
seriously misleading. A moral sceptic asking, ‘Why ought one 
to do what is right, anyway?’ might well be questioning the good 
or the value of the whole activity >f morals: the ‘ought’ in, 
‘Why ought one to do what is right anyway?’ and the ‘should’ in 
‘Why should I be moral? are evaluative expressions but they 
are not moral expressions.* Understood in this fashion, ‘Why 
should I be moral?’ or ‘Why ought one to do what is right, 
anyway?’ are not unintelligible or logically absurd. Nor does it 
help Toulmin to argue, in this contex, that the evaluative terms 
are to be taken in their simplest senses. They have many senses 
and if we are interested in understarding the full scope of the 
logic of justification in human concuct, we have no right to 
exclude any one of these natural uses as irrelevant. As Aiken 
points out: 


“In emphasizing the limits of mozal reasoning which govern 
the strictly ‘ethical’ applications of ‘ought’ or ‘right,’ they [certain 
linguistic analysts] forget that such Emits are themselves man- 





“Toulmin, The Place of Reason in Ethics, pp. 219-21, 
ë Ibid., p. 162. 
8 Aiken, “Tho Levels of Moral Discourse,” Efiics, LXII (July, 1952) 245-7. 
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made and that the autonomy which, as social beings, we normally 
grant to moral rules can itself be transcended by the raising of 
questions which require the whole enterprise of morality to 
justify itself before scme other court of appeal. Finally, they 
forget that ‘justification’ is a many-sided process and that what, 
from one point of view, is an adequate justification is, from 
another standpoint, nc more than th posing of a problem.”? 


However, if Toulmin is careful to remain true to his own 
arguments, he can still -eply to such a question as this, although I 
doubt whether his reply would put an end to the questions of the 
moral sceptic or “despairing philosopher”. His reply runs as 
follows: 

“... if those who call for a ‘justification’ want ‘the case for 
morality’, as opposed to ‘the case for expediency’, etc., then they 
are giving philosophy a job which is not its own. To show that 
you ought to choose certain actions is one thing; to make you 
‘want to do what vou ought to do is another, and not a 
‘philosopher’s task.” ° 


I am not certain that I understanc Toulmin’s point here; but 
if it is to point out the distinction between guiding and goading, 
between offering a justification for a moral judgement and 
supplying a motive to make a person behave morally, I agree 
with Toulmin that, at the level we are now discussing, the 
distinction between guiding and goad-ng is essential. But I do 
not think such a distinction will help Toulmin in rejecting the 
above “post-ethical questions” as absurd. For, in demanding a 
justification of morality, we are not asking for a motive to 
behave morally, but are asking a jastificatory question about 
morality as an activity. We want to know (as do Glaucon and 
Adeimantus) what justifying reasors (if any) there are for 
taking the moral point of view rather than appraising actions 
on the basis of whether they will serve our own self-interest.® 
The moral sceptic need not be just asking for a motive in asking, 
‘Is any justification of ethics needed ?*® He may be asking why 
he ought (in some non-moral sense of ‘ought’) to do what he 
ought (moral sense of ‘ought’) to dc? To think there is some- 
thing logically absurd in the last question, is to forget that ‘ought’ 
has a variety of uses. Forgetting that ‘ought’ has these multiple 





'Iiid., p. 246, italics mine 

®Toulmin, The Place of Reason sn Ethics, p 163 

®T am assuming here that ethical egoism ıs not a possible ethical view I have 
‘tried to offer some arguments in support of this contention m my article “Egoism m 
Ethics”. See Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, forthcoming 

WI am using ‘justification’ in the above context in a quite ordinary sense, I am 
mot using ıt in the extenced sense of “pragmatic justification” or “vindication”. 
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functions in different contexts, ‘ougat’ is treated as if it had only 
one use or meaning. A somewhat different error is arbitrarily to 
take ‘ought’ only in its full moral sense and to ignore other uses 
as illegitimate uses. But if we take the full spectrum of uses of 
‘ought’, ‘good’, ‘right’, etc., as our basic explicandum, we cannot 
wate the defence Toulmin suggests: that is, we cannot rule out 
Aiken’s “post-ethical’ question. And, in asking for a ‘justification 
of ethics’ these various uses, at different points, all become 
relevant. 


However, it is difficult to make any positive comments about 
the odd question, ‘Is any justificatior of ethics needed?’. Toulmin 
has certainly gone a long way toward showing what a queer sort 
of question it is, even though he has not shown it to be logically 
absurd. I will try now to point out a couple of contexts in which 
this admittedly odd question can nzturally arise. 


B 


Let us first take a fictional example from a completely non- 
philosophical context. Huck Finn’s moral crisis (Chapter XVI 
of Huckleberry Finn) arises around ais relation with the runaway 
slave, Jim. Huck Finn is a sensitive youth. Though he is an 
“outcast”, he is deeply, but yet ambivalently, involved in the 
Southern society of the middle of the last century. He feels that 
slavery is perfectly justifiable and sates abolitionists. He does 
not question this part of the moral zode of his society at all, at 
least not consciously. When a steamboat boiler explodes and he 
is asked if anyone is hurt, he replizs, “No’m, killed a nigger”, 
and, of course, finds nothing wrong in the response, “Well, it’s 
lucky, because sometimes people do get hurt.’ By chance, Huck 
Finn travels with Jim in his flight to free territory. Huck, as the 
voyage progresses, begins to suffer pangs of conscience and 
resolves to turn Jim in; but, at the last moment, he cannot bring 
himself to do what he regards as unquestionably right and, by a 
neat trick, helps Jim escape. But Huck feels guilt rather than 
exaltation in doing this; and it would be a blatant ethnocentrism 
to assume that Huck, behind the facade of a conventionalized 
moral code, dimly discerned the true light of “the Natural Moral 
Law”. Huck feels he did wrong and is conscience-stricken; but, 
he feels that the sanctions of non-moral dictates are simply 
stronger. He remarks just after he had set the men off Jim’s 
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“They went off end I got aboard the raft, feeling bad and 
low, because I knowed very well I had done wrong, but I see it 
warn’t no use for me zo try to learn to do right; a body that 
don’t get started righ: when he’s little ain’t got no show—when 
the pinch comes there a:n’t nothing to tack him up and keep him 
to his work, and so he gets beat. Then I thought a minute, and 
says to myself, hold an; s’pose you’d ’e’ done right and give Jim 
up, would you felt better than what you do now? No, says I, Pd 
feel bad—I’d feel just the same way I do now. Well, then, says I, 
what’s the use of you learning to do right when it’s troublesome 
to do right and ain’t no trouble to do wrong, and the wages is 
just the same? I was stuck. I couldn’t answer that. So I 
reckoned I wouldn’t bother no more about it, but after this 
always do whichever come handiest a: the time.’ 


The rationalization here is obvious and so also is the realiza- 
tion by Huck that, in the words of Lionel Trilling, he will never 
“again be certain that what he considers the clear dictates of 
moral reason are not merely the engrained customary beliefs of 
his time and place”.1# Of course, Huc’s decision to do “which- 
ever come handiest at the time” could be plausibly read not as a 
rejection of morality as an activity but only as the inarticulate 
rejection of a particular morality. If this is indeed the case, I 
do not have the case I want. On this last interpretation, ‘right’ 
and ‘wrong’ are being used in the passage quoted from Huckle- 
berry Finn in a conventional or inverted comma sense. I am not 
concerned to dispute this interpretation, but only to point out that 
both psychologically and logically the above passage could be 
given the interpretation that I have given it. 

Let us now look at an odd kind of rejection of the ultimacy 
of a strictly moral appeal. Crisis theologians (Barth, Tillich 
et al.), following Kierkegaard, give us a lot of vague talk about 
the “teleological suspension of the ethical’* Kierkegaard, in 
Fear and Trembling, discusses with sympathy the biblical episode 
where Abraham is willing to sacrifice his son Isaac at God’s 
command, though not questioning that his act would be immoral 
(ie., not in accord with a moral point of view). Abraham is 
ready to sacrifice Isaac merely because God commands it. He 
reasons that our basic loyalty is to Gcd and that God can, if he 
chooses, suspend the laws of morality. Now, of course, here I am 
only interested in the logic of the situation and not in the obvious 





18 Huckleberry Finn, ch. XVI 

Trilling, op cit., p. 114. 

l Soren Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembhng (Princeton. 1941). Martin Buber, 
“The Suspension of Ethics”, The Moral Principles of Action, Anshen ed. (New York: 
1952), pp. 223-7. 
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psychological problems such a “stand” involves. Let us put 
ourselves in the context of a crisis theologian like Kierkegaard 
discussing Abraham’s act with a rationalist like A. C. Ewing or 
H. J. Paton (C. T. = crisis theologian; R = rationalist) : 

C.T.: It was Abraham’s Absolute Duty to sacrifice 
Isaac to God. 

R.: But how could he know it was the voice of God. 
speaking rather than the commands of the Devil or the 
promptings of his own id? 

C. T.: It was directly revealed to him. 

R.: But how so? How does he know ‘it was directly 
revealed’? 

C. T.: It is self-evident. 

R.: Perhaps? But it is less clear to me that this 
“paradox of faith” is self-evident than that it is self- 
evidently certain that to sacrifice one’s son in this fashion is 
morally wrong.*® 

C.T.: As a moral truth yes, but the validity of even a 
certain moral duty can at t:mes be suspended by a higher 
Duty and Purpose—God’s Furpose—the Highest Duty. 

R.: But first one must know that God is a just God. We 
can make no conclusions from Theology until we have the 
power of moral discernment to intuit what is Good.?® 


C. T.: You’re talking I:ke “the Professor”. You are 
only thinking in terms of “moral justice”. God prescribes 
Duties that surpass our understanding—surpass our own 
weak power of moral discernment. 

R.: But that just isn’t reasonable or rational! 


C. T.: No, of course not, it is a part of the absurdity of 
faith—the blind leap in the dark of the troubled human 
heart: the leap of faith that a'ore will save one from despair. 
But accepting this absurdity unquestioningly is just what it is 
to have faith, A “knight of Faith” must just accept this 
absurd paradox. 





1H. J. Paton actually remarks in criticizing Kierkegaard on this point: “Ii we 
look at this incident wnhistorically, as Kierxegaard does himself, I sympathize with 
Kant’s commonsense attitude—Abreham coulc not be sure that it was God who told 
him to kill Isaac, but he could be sure that zo do so was wrong” Paton, In Defénce 
of Reason, p. 220. See his whole article “‘Exciscentialiam as an Attitude to Life”, in 
In Defence of Reason, pp. 213-28. Note alsc his remarks about Barth and Kierkegaard 
in his ahe Modern one i Gs : 
wing, “Some Meanings o od and ‘Ought’”, Readings s Ethical 
Theory, ed. J. Hospera and W. Sellars, p. 244. The above argument (a paraphrase of 
ee ae EA ng oe ent accept ed (arias into account variants 
in the idiom), by j ozcphers”, empiricists and rationali 
against such an “‘irrationalist position” E i naliata: alike, 
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R.: But religion has no monopoly on absurdity. One 
can take a “leap in the Dark” to National Socialism too, a la 
Heidigger and Scheler. 


C. T.: Precisely so! That is the paradox of faith. One 
can only have faith that one hasn’t a false Absolute.” 


Now, this is indeed an odd argumen-. I will not deny that it 
is nonsense of a kind; but it is not logical nonsense. Kierkegaard’s 
“religious talk” (Toulmir’s and Pascal’s “method of the heart” }#* 
must be accepted in its own mode of reasoning, although of 
course it is not empirical talk or even moral talk. Further, it is 
clear that, in that context, Kierkegaard is rejecting the autonomy 
and ultimacy of an “ethical appeal” without challenging in the 
slightest that, in terms of an ethical mod= of reasoning, Abraham 
had the best of reasons for not killing Isaac. Now, whatever we 
think of this Kierkegaardian argument, we have no right to reject 
contexts like the above, and contexts like the one about Huck 
Finn, as unintelligible or logically absurd. We can, however, as 
logicians, point out their esoteric nature. But it does not 
deductively follow that because they are esoteric we must grade 
them down. ; 


The questions “Why should I be morai?” and “Why be 
moral?” are both meaningful, logically non-absurd questions. 
We can reason about both of them and we can, with perfect 
linguistic propriety, ask if the attempts of Plato, and others, to 
uphold taking a moral point of view are justified. Genuine 
questions of value—of good and bad—arise around both of these 
questions, for “Why should I be moral?” is the Gyges-like 
question an individual might ask when he questions whether he 
(as an individual) ought always to take a moral point of view. 
He might answer this in the negative and at the same time assert 
that there ought to be a morality as a social practice. He is not 
going to abide by its dictates, but he will seek to make others 
believe he is a “pillar ož the communite”. That is to say, “Why 
be moral?”, when not functioning as a short-hand phrase for 
“Why should I be moral ?”, can function to question the good of 
the whole activity of morality as a sccial practice, and this is 
distinct from the individual’s self-questioning about whether he 
ought to act morally. Someone might say, “There is no reason 
why I ought to be moral, but there is every good reason in the 
world why people generally ought to be moral”. Glaucon and 
Adeimantus readily edmit that Thrasymachus has been bested 





17 Martin Buber, op. ett, pp 226-7 
18 See Toulmin, The Place of Reason im Ethics, p 217 
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and that morality is a socially useful device; but they want 
Socrates to go on and prove to them that the individual ought 
to be moral even in the limiting or “desert island” situation in 
which he would be perfectly safe in being immoral. “Why should 
I be moral?” and “Why be moral?” are clearly distinct in at 
least some of their uses. But here my crucial point has been to 
indicate that both of these quzstions are non-absurd questions 
requiring evaluative (but not moral) answers. 

To stm up, my basic argument has been that there are 
contexts in which we can ask meaningfully for a justification of 
morals as an activity. Toulmin’s analysis has not met that sort 
of case, nor do I see how Totlmin can rule out such cases as 
irrelevant to morals, even though he has shown they are not 
moral questions. The determined philosophical, moral sceptic 
either has something like the above considerations in mind or, 
because of the non-descriptive =unctions of evaluative terms, is 
unwittingly asking for justification where there can be no literal 
justification. In any event, an adequate meta-ethical theory must 
account for either situation. 


Amherst College. 


FREE WILL: PROBLEM OR PSEUDO-PROBLEM? 
By R. D. BrapLey 


Since, for centuries, professional philosophers and 
theologians, as well as intelligent laymen, have debated the 
question “Are we really free?’ without success, it is not 
surprising that some of them have been less perplexed by the 
original question than by the derivative one “Why has it not been 
conclusively answered?”; and the answer to this question, I 
wish to argue, is that the first simply does not permit of a 
straightforward “Yes” or “No” reply. As with all the other 
perennial philosophical questions—‘perennial’ just because no 
one has answered them decisively—the real difficulty with the 
free-will question is not to discover its answer but to discern its 
possible senses. 


It is clear that when a moral philosopher asks whether we 
are really free he is not thinking of eny of the kinds of freedom 
that we variously distinguish as folitical freedom, economic 
freedom, academic freedom, religious freedom, and the like. 
The freedom that concerns him is oral freedom—that is, the 
freedom which is generally acknowledged to be a necessary 
condition of morality. But what is moral freedom, and what is 
it freedom from? 


In our everyday dealings with other people we regard it as 
a sort of moral axiom that a person may justly be praised, 
censured or punished only if he is responsible and so, in some 
sense, “free”. The ordinary man, of course, does not doubt that 
we are, as a rule, free in the sense required by ethics, and if we 
were to question this he would remind us that we do in actual 
fact hold people praise- and blame-worthy for their actions so 
far as they are not forced to do them, either by circumstances or 
by other people. When a person is free from such specifiable 
constraints and compulsions the ord:nary man regards him as 
morally free. But some philosophers do not: and they betray 
their dissatisfaction with the commonsense criteria of moral 
freedom by persisting in asking whether anyone is ever really 
free. The criterion that they urge tpon us is “freedom-from- 
determination”, and it is not hard to see what led them to it. 
What worries them is the apparent ccntradiction between saying 
both that a man is free and that all events (including our actions) 
are determined by preceding causes. It seems to them that if all 
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our actions are causally determined taere is no point in saying 
that we are “free” by commonsense criteria, for we are not really 
free. Without freedom-from-determination, they conclude, no 
one can ever be really free in the sense demanded by ethics. Thus 
the free-will theory was devised lergely as an attempt to save 
ethics and the “freedom” on which it supposedly depends from 
the apparent onslaught of determ:nism. Determinists tells us, 
among other things, that all events are completely determined by 
causal laws. The libertarian philosopher, however, while he may 
(perhaps) grant that events in the physical world are so 
determined—he may, indeed, admit this even of much human 
behaviour—contends that at least some mental acts, namely acts 
of volition, are exempt from causal determination: he hopes, in 
effect, to escape the net of determinism by postulating a new sort 
of event which he calls “an act of free will”. Hence, as he 
commonly asks it, the free-will question is, “Are our wills free 
from determination ?”. 

Now the reason why we must resist the temptation to give 
a straightforward answer to the free-will question is this: it is 
primarily not a question about wha: the facts are but rather 
about what we are to say of the facts. Another way of making 
much the same point is to say that the free-will dispute arises out 
of confusions about what certain words mean, or (what is the 
same thing) about what their impcications are. This is why so 
many philosophers have avoided answering the free-will question 
directly and have sought instead to reconcile the disputants ; they 
have tried to show, for example, that “Determination and the 
faith in freedom meet and are united in the facts and... . the 
long enmity has been a bad dream”? 

Hume was, I think, the first to argue explicitly that there is 
a prima facte case against saying that the dispute is simply about 
what the facts of the case are: “From this circumstance alone, 
that a controversy has been long kept on foot, and remains still 
undecided, we may presume that the-e is some ambiguity in the 
expression, and that the disputants affix different ideas to the 
terms employed in the controversy’. He put it rather more 
contentiously when he wrote: “it will not require many words to 
prove that all mankind have ever agreed in the doctrine of liberty 
as well as in that of necessity, and that the whole dispute, in this 
respect also, has been hitherto merely verbal’.® Other 





sis "tie E Hobart: “Free will as involving Determination and inconceivable witkout 
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philosophers too have held that the free-will controversy arises 
out of confusion, but it was Hume’s merit to have told us what 
sort of confusion it was, viz., a verdal one. 


Now the point that Hume made about the nature of the 
free-will dispute has more recently been made about ail 
philosophical disputes. The logical positivists, under the spell of 
empiricism and the sort of questions which scientists ask (and 
answer), contended that philosophical questions, so far as they 
can be distinguished from scientific ones, do not pose problems 
to be solved but pseudo-problems to be dis-solved. In spite of its 
deprecatory tone this remark has proved both salutary and sound, 
for it marked clearly the boundary between empirical or scientific 
questions on the one hand, and philosophical questions on the 
other, and thus safeguarded philosophy from the threatening 
inroads of science. So long as philosophers considered their task 
to be essentially the same as the scientists’, viz., to obtain factual 
information (only of a more general kind), they were open to 
the charge that, since the methods -hey employed had not met 
with conspicuous success, they shoulc hand over to the scientists, 
whose empirical methods of observation and experiment had. 
Indeed a series of successful prosecutions for trespassing 
threatened to leave the philosopher with no territory of his own. 
The legitimacy of a separate sort of enquiry, employing methods 
different from those of the sciences, was guaranteed only when 
it was clearly understood that philosophical questions are not 
empirical ones and so must not be answered as if they were. 
Certainly, many philosophers in the past had recognised that 
while some of the questions that interested them could be settled 
by appealing to established facts or Ciscovering new ones, others 
could be settled only by coming to understand the meanings of 
the words involved and thereby reconciling the disputants: but 
it is contended by many contemporary philosophers that qua 
philosophers their interest is solely with the latter sort of 
question, and so they view themselves neither as conducting their 
own empirical investigations, nor evea as correlating the findings 
of other people’s empirical investigations, but rather as “clarify- 
ing our concepts” and thereby “resolving our philosophical 
perplexities”. 

The free-will question, it seems. is a philosophical one par 
excellence. There are, of course, many questions whose gram- 
matical form provides the model for the required answer: “Are 
whales mammals ?—whales are mammals”; we need only make a 
simple change from the interrogative to the indicative mood. 
But this is characteristic only of those questions that we can 
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answer simply by adducing evidence (either about facts we have 
discovered or about the established use or definition of the words 
involved) which, it is agreed, will settle the issue in this way or 
that. “Are tigers carnivorous?” A. person asking this question 
would normally agree that the answer is to be found by such 
means as consulting books on naturel history, observing the eating 
habits of. tigers, and so on. But he can proceed in this sort of 
way only because there is agreement as to what it would be like 
(or what would have to be the case) for a creature to be a 
carnivore. Again, if someone were to ask “Is this limestone 
formation a stalagmite?” we might appropriately recommend him 
to consult his guide-book, to lock up the dictionary, and so on, 
and his question can be answered by a simple “Yes” or “No” 
simply because there is agreement as to what it means for a 
formation to be called a “stalagmite”. But the free-will question, 
although of similar grammatical form, is in an important respect 
like neither of these questions. Since there is no general agree- 
ment as to what facts, if any, world count towards settling the 
question “Has man a free will?” ar even what it means to talk 
about a “free will”, the question is strictly unanswerable. This 
is why we must resist the temptation to give a straightforward 
affirmative or negative answer and instead begin with the counter- 
move: “It all depends on what ycu question means”. What is 
called for is not a factual enquiry but a logical enquiry, not an 
answer but an elucidation. 


There is, then, an important difference between empirical and 
philosophical questions, that is to say, between questions which 
ask for information and are satisfied when it is provided, and 
questions which, although they look like requests for information, 
can never be satisfied in this way. This difference, I have said, 
has been effectively signalised by the distinction between 
“genuine” and “pseudo” problems respectively. It follows that 
when philosophers dispute among themselves as to whether the 
free will question ts a “real” or “pseudo” one, what ts really at 
issue is whether or not they think any actual or conceivable 
empirical evidence would settle zt decisively. 


Thus, in recent years, contributors to the free-will 
controversy have tended more ard nore to range themselves into 
two opposing groups. On the one hand, there are those to whom 
the question “Are our wills really free?” presents a pseudo- 
problem, a conflict that can be resolved only by a special kind of 
arbitration—variously called “linguistic analysis”, “conceptual 
enquiry”, and other such things, while on the other hand, there 
are those who are convinced that verbal enquiries are necessarily 
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trivial and that what we need is simply more facts—facts about 
the world and facts about human teings. Thus the answer to 
the free-will question has sometimes been identified with the 
answers to such questions as “Has the determinist principle of 
classical physics been abandoned by the new quantum 
mechanics?” and “Are numan actions completely predictable?”. 
There are, for instance, a good maay philosophers who incline 
towards the position of C S. Peirce who wrote:* “by supposing 
the rigid exactitude of causation to yield, I care not how little— 
be it by a strictly infinitesimal amount—we gain room to insert 
mind [and therefore free will also] into our scheme, and to put 
it into the place where it is needed, into the position which, as the 
sole self-intelligible thing, it is ent.tled to occupy, that of the 
fountain of existence’. Others, like Maurice Cranston, contend 
that “the traditional problem can te reformulated without loss 
of meaning into the words: ‘Are all human actions and choices 
predictable?’ ”’.® Of these and othe: similar attempts to identify 
the free-will question with specific empirical questions, it need 
only be said in reply that they are not identical questions. We 
might know the answer to these empirical questions and vet still 
want to know whether we have freedom of will. There is no 
contradiction involved in asserting that Heisenberg’s so-called 
“principle of indeterminacy” governs the sub-atomic physical 
world and that we do not have free will. When Schrödinger, for 
example, contends that “quantum physics has nothing to do with 
the free-will problem”: he might conceivably be wrong but he 
certainly is not contradicting himself. Neither is there a contra- 
diction in saying that human choices and actions are completely 
predictable and that free will is rot illusory. Thus Kant was 
able to write:” “if it were possible to have so profound an insight 
into a man’s mental character as shown by internal as well as 
external actions, as to know all its motives, even the smallest, 
and likewise all the external occasions that can influence them, 
we could calculate a man’s conduct for the future with as great 
certainty as a lunar or solar eclipse; and nevertheless we may 
maintain that the man is free”. Clearly, then, it cannot simpl 

be taken for granted thet the free-will question is identical wi 
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what was held to be a purely empirical enquiry and engage 
instead in a logical or philosophical enquiry. Again, we might 
ask what Gould. happen if physicists were to re-establish strict 
predictability as the basis of par-ick-physics? Would this force 
Eddington, Peirce or Cranston,-for example, to give up their 
belief in human freedom? Like Susan Stebbing, I am tempted to 
reply: “Assuredly not. How then can the results of the work 
of physicists have any bearing upon this intuition P”? 

But not all attempts to treat the problem as if it were an 
empirical one can be dismissed as summarily as these. Indeed the 
theory we are now to consider is part of a deeply rooted and long 
established tradition concerning the way in which certain 
philosophical questions are to be epproached, and it therefore 
deserves our serious and detailed attention. The theory is that 
there are two worlds and two ccrresponding ways of knowing: 
an outer physical world whose contents are apprehended by 
sensory observation, and an inner mental world whose contents 
can be scrutinised by “inner” perception or introspection. It 
holds, further, that the free-will question, like most of those that 
puzzle philosophers, is primarily a question about human 
psychology, i.e., about the states and operations of our own minds. 
Accordingly, the free-will question is treated as if it were 
capable of solution by an empirical method—not, indeed, by 
sensory observation and experiment, but by non-sensory 
observation and experiment. 


Professor C. A. Campbell, who is one of the ablest defenders 
of both libertarianism and the view that free will is not a 
pseudo-problem, is convinced not only that the free-will question 
can be answered, but that it has been answered, and that its 
answer is given by the introspective method. In this he is in 
sympathy with a long line of libertarians from Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, whose pronouncement on the subject is well-known: 
“Sir, we know the will is free, and there’s an end on’t”, to 
R. B. Braithwaite, who concluded his contribution to an 
Aristotelian Society symposium with: “As for the pure 
philosophical ‘freedom of the will’ my will is as free as I feel 
it to be and there is an end of the matter.”* The fact that our 
wills are free in a contra-causal sense, Campbell contends, can be 
discovered provided only that we set about looking for it in the 
appropriate manner, i.e. by internal self-examination rather than 
by external conduct-observation. -All we need to do is to attend 
honestly to the deliverances of our practical consciousness and we 





8 Philosophy and the Physicists, p. 218 (Pelican ed, p. 165). 
9 Proc. Arist. Soc., supp. vol x, p. 138. 
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will know forthwith that our wills zre really free. In Chapters 
IV and V of his Scepticism and Construction” he presents an 
outline of his views regarding the free-will theory. His thesis 
there is that “intellectual incorrigibility attaches to the belief in 
personal freedom‘ and that this freedom has a warrant that is 
“infallible, not a questionable hypothesis, but a self-complete 
datum”. Personal freedom is contra-causal and its warrant is 
the “immediate affirmation of consciousness in the moment of 
deliberate action”.!° He argues that from the standpoint of an 
external observer it could never te shown that man has the 
power to interrupt the causal order, as any break could always be 
attributed to ignorance; hence such contra-causal freedom can be 
known only through the subject’s cwn immediate experience of 
himself as acting. If we inwardly scrutinise an “effortful act 
of will”, he concludes, we will know with indefeasible certitude 
that we possess such freedom. 

These arguments recur in his Mind (1951) article “Is Free 
Will a Pseudo-Problem?” and are elaborated more recently still 
in his contribution to the third series of Contemporary British 
Philosophy.+* There, in a paper entitled “Self-Activity and its 
Modes”, he argues that the two creative modes of self-activity, 
moral-decision activity and moral-effort activity, can be shown 
to involve causal discontinuity. He requests the reader simply to 
conduct an introspective experiment, viz., to approach an 
experience of moral temptation and the rival ends that it presents 
“from the inside, from the standpo-nt of the agent qua acting”, 
and he confidently predicts what the result of this self- 
interrogation will be: “Here the self is revealed to itself as a 
being capable of transcending its own ‘formed character’, a being 
with a power, so far as these respects of its conduct are concerned, 
of absolute self-origination’.** It is necessary only for a person 
to “describe” what he seems to find in and before his mind in the 
required “experimerital situation”’.-7 The facts are there to be 
found: we have only to look for them in the appropriate way 
and report what we nd. He sincerely believes that his own 
introspective reports will hold good for anyone who “‘introspects 
carefully and without preconceptions”,*® in spite of the obvious 








3 (Allen and Unwin, 1931). 
uP. 108. 


13 P, 113. (Quoted from Sidgwick, Methais yf Ethics, 6th ed, p. 65) 
“Ed. H. D Lewis (Allen and Unwin, 1956 
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precariousness of this assumption. The vindication of the intro- 
spective method is simply this: it is the only available means of 
apprehension. To look for the meaning of free-will from the 
external standpoint is to look for it in a way that ensures that it 
will not be found. “Either we study activity through the medium 
of introspection, or we resign ourselves to not studying it at all.’”° 
Thus, Campbell’s counsel to anyone asking the free-will question 
would be something like this: “Turn your mind’s eye inwards and 
scrutinise the contents of your practical consciousness at the 
moment of making a moral effort o7 moral decision. There, and 
there only, will you find your answe>. And you need never doubt 
what you have found, for, unlike evidence obtained through 
sensory observation and experiment, the deliverances of this 
introspective observation and experiment are infallibly veridical.” 

Now, if Campbell is right, further discussion and argument 
about the free-will problem will cleerly be pointless. We should 
at this stage retire to a quiet room and repeat these introspective 
experiments for ourselves, confidertly expecting that we shall 
soon emerge with the answer! Thereafter we need do nothing 
more than advertise the fact to thos2 unenlightened philosophers 
who are still wading through their long and tedious logical 
enquiries about the concepts of “‘freedom”, “responsibility”, 
“determinism”, “causation”, “character”, “volition” and the like. 
But can the dispute be settled in this way? I shall argue that, for 
the following reasons, it can not. 


(1) The credentials of the introspective method are suspect. 
in the first place, because there still occur disputes—the free-will 
controversy is one of them—which, according to the theory, 
should long ago have been finally solved. This is especially hard 
to understand, since inner perception is supposed to follow the 
model of sensory perception with this difference only, that the 
former gives us direct and infallible knowledge of its objects, 
whereas with the latter we have to be content with information 
that is indirect and therefore fallible. But what are we to say 
when the reports of two introspective experimenters conflict, as 
do, for example, those of Professors Campbell and Maclagan? 
Both believe in the efficacy of the introspective method, but 
whereas Campbell reports that our sense of effort in making a 
difficult moral choice reveals freedom to us, Maclagan denies this 
and reports rather that he has no intuition of freedom 
independent of the fact of duty: eccording to him, what is 
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affirmed by practical consciousness is duty-and-freedom “given” 
as an undivided, though complex, fact.?° 


Now when we are faced with aa ordinary empirical dispute 
arising out of different observational reports, we usually know 
how to settle the dispute, for it may be simply that we did not 
observe carefully enough or take zil the necessary steps to 
exclude possible error. But, faced with a dispute about the 
findings of introspection, what steps should be taken io rectify 
our mistakes? What would it mean, in such a case, to tell the 
experimenters to introspect “more carefully”? What precautions 
would they need to take and against what? There seems to be 
nothing even remotely resembling the elaborate system of checks 
and precautions that the laboratory experimenter demands for the 
successful conduct of his experiments. Nor is it possible, in 
this sort of case, to call in a third party to review, check, or 
repeat the experiment, for clearly no one can either verify or 
Pasty ie private introspected findirgs of another. 


The octurrence of a conflict when conflict is supposed to be 
impossible might, of course, be exolained by saying that intro- 
spective experiments lend themselves more readily than their 
sensory counterparts to distortion >» our preconceived notions. 
This is what Campbell has in mind when he warns us that other 
people’s introspected findings will tally with his only if they 
conduct their experiments “withcut preconceptions”, and he 
implies that, provided we do exercise due care and guard against 
the influence of our preconceptions, the introspective method 
will prove infallible. Now in ordinary scientific investigations 
we do not make our observations with completely blank minds: 
on the contrary, we approach the world with a hypothesis of 
some sort, whether it is vague or explicit, in mind. In a sense, 
then, preconceptions are virtually unavoidable and even an 
essential part of our empirical enquiries. It is clear, of course, 
that the important question is not whether we have preconceptions 
but only whether we have allowed -hem to distort our findings. 
Now in ordinary scientific investigazions this is not tco hard to 
determine, for the scientist’s expermrents may be checked or even 
duplicated by others and his ndings accordingly either 
corroborated or not. But how can this be done when the 
experiment is a purely private introspective one? What 
precautions would we need to take against the illegal operation 
of our preconceptions and how woud we know whether they had 
been effective? A faculty of immediate supposedly ‘veridical’ 
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perception loses its special efficacy if we cannot even be sure that 
the necessary conditions for its successful operation have been 
fulfilled. Indeed ‘inner’ perception seems to suffer from all the 
defects of ordinary perception plus some of its own, and is 
certainly no less fallible in principle. 


(2) Campbell regards the introspective method as specially 
suited to the task of demonstrating that our wills are “free” in a 
contra-causal sense. His thesis, it will be remembered, is that 
against all argument it can be shown that man has the power to 
(and often does) interrupt the causal order. He argues that by 
external observation of a man’s coaduct no such interruption can 
be established as, even if it does in fact occur, it can always be 
attributed to ignorance or mere carelessness in observation: such 
an interruption can, he concludes, be demonstrated only through 
the subject’s own immediate experience of himself in acting. But 
this argument will not do, for propositions like “There is no 
cause for this event” are not capable of conclusive verification 
by any kind of observation, whether external or internal. We 
may, under certain conditions, be eble to observe X, but we can 
never be completely sure that we have observed non-X: it is 
always possible that we have instead merely not-observed X. 
Thus, absence of an experience cf causality is far from being the 
same as experience of an absence cf causality. The point is that 
observation of any kind is, by the nature of the case, incapable 
of establishing negative existential propositions of this kind. It 
is true, as Campbell recognises, that an external observer can 
never demonstrate that a break ir the causal chain has taken 
place, but it is also true, as he does rot realise, that an internal 
observer could not demonstrate it either. And for precisely the 
same reason: for it is always possible, even in the case of intro- 
spection, to attribute the apparent break in the causal sequence 
to the inaccuracy of our inner observations or our mere ignorance 
of all the relevant factors. 


(3) Campbell contends that we can know that such propo- 
sitions as “My will is contra-causally free’,.“I could (in a 
categorical sense of ‘could’) have chosen otherwise”, and “The 
self ha&S a power of absolute spontaneity or self-origination”, are 
true, if we look for them in the right place and by the right 
means, i.e. if we examine the contents of our own consciousness 
by means of inner perception. I shali now argue that this cannot 
be the case, firstly because the Cata of introspection do not in 
fact include any propositions, and, secondly, because such 
propositions cannot even be said to report such data, let alone 
report them correctly. 
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What Campbell wishes to establsh is not merely that we 
have feelings of “being free” and “absolute spontaneity” etc., for 
such subjective feelings are notoriously untrustworthy and far 
from being incorrigible: on the contrary, he hopes to show that 
we have indubitable knowledge of such propositions as “My will is 
contra-causally free” and the rest. That is, he thinks of himself, 
not as telling us something about his own mind, but rather as 
telling us something which is capabl= of being objectively true 
or false. But what is true or false is always a proposition, not 
an object, event, feeling, perception, mental state, or other sort 
of datum. Not only is perception diferent from knowledge, but 
their objects too are different. The things we feel and perceive 
are denoted by nouns and noun-ph-<eses: only of the things we 
know, i.e. propositions, can truth oz falsity be predicated. That 
I have a feeling of ireedom may be true or false, but what I feel, 

F since it is not itself a proposition, cannot be either. Thus, not 

^on does it not make sense to talk of propositions as possible data 
funner perception, but the deliverances of this inner perception 
cannot be “infallibly veridical”, since neither truth nor falsity can 
sensibly be predicated of them. 


But although the question cannot arise whether the data of 
‘nner perception’ are true or false, the question whether the 
reports we give of them are true oz false can. Might it not be 
argued, then, that the libertarian’s propositions are correct 
interpretations of what we feel when we make a deliberate moral 
effort or choice? 


The problem we are to exame is this: there certainly are 
occasions when we may quite properly say “I feel free”, “I feel 
that I could have done otherwise”, and “I feel a sense of agency”; 
but is it ever proper to say what the libertarian wants to say, viz. 


“I feel contra-causally free’, “I feel I could (categorically) have 
done otherwise’, and “I feel absoute spontaneity”? 


Let us first be clear as to what it is that we are supposed to 
“feel” in these cases. Now, althcugh it is often idiomatically 
correct to say “I feel free”, “I feel I could have done otherwise”, 
and “I feel a sense of agency”, strictly speaking none of these 
avowals reports the occurrence 9: an internal feeling. Unlike 
certain other accusatives of the verb “to feel”, eg. “a pain”, 
“an itch”, etc. the expressions “free”, “could have done other- 
wise”, “sense of agency”, are nat the names of special internal 
sensations ; rather do they indicate the possession of some capacity 
or other. This is shown by the tact that we are usually quite 
indifferent as to whether, for instance, we say “I feel free” or 
alternatively “I am free”. Thus a person might equally well say 
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either of these things if he had recently been discharged from the 
army, gone on holiday, or conquered an enslaving habit; and in: 
each case he would be telling us that he is now able to exercise a 
capacity in circumstances where ñe had previously been under 
pressure or constraint of some sort. These are the criteria for 
the correct use of both the expression “I feel free” and the 
expression “I am free”. We learn to use these expressions 
correctly by observing the sorts of circumstances in which other 
people say of us “He is free” and “He feels free”, and since 
their criteria for ascribing freedom to me cannot possibly include 
the fact that I have experienced a peculiar internal sensatiom 
labelled “feeling of freedom”, my own criteria (if I am speaking 
correctly) will not include it either. Thus, what guarantees my 
right to say “I feel free” is what also guarantees my right, in the 
same circumstances, to say “I am free” (and the right of other 
people to say “He is free”), viz. my capacity to perform or not 
to perform certain actions. In cther words, I can correctly say 
“T feel free” if and only if my criteria for ascribing freedom to 
myself are the same as the public criteria employed by other 
people in ascribing it to me. And the same, I suggest, is true 
also of the expressions “could have done otherwise” (past 
experience shows that I had the abiity to do X instead of Y and 
neither circumstances nor other people forced me to do Y) and 
“have a feeling of agency” (I, and nobody else, did Y, or Y was. 
my action). That is to say, since tkeir special function is to 
report the possession of an ability or capacity to act or abstain 
from acting in a certain way, none of these expressions can 
strictly be said to report a menta! event, feeling, occurrence, 
sensation, or datum of.any kind. Father than say that we feel 
free, etc., at the moment of making a moral decision or choice, 
we might more appropriately say that we know that we are free, 
i.e. we know certain facts about the crcumstances in which we 
made the choice, e.g. that we were nct ecting under duress of any 
kind, that if circumstances had been different we would have 
chosen differently, and so on. 

Now the question that really concerns us is whether we are 
ever entitled to report that we are contra-causally free, that 
everything else being exactly the same we “could” have chosen 
to do otherwise, or that we have a pawer of absolute spontaneity 
or self-origination? In the first place, it is pretty clear that these 
expressions do not, any more than their everyday non-libertarian 
counterparts, name anything simple that we could conceivably be 
said to “feel” or “sense”. Indeed, the Libertarian avowedly intends 
them to convey a whole complex phiiosophical theory about the 
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world. But do they convey anythirg at all? Ordinarily, for 
instance, we do not talk about being “contra-causally free” but 
only about being “free” and it is hard to see that the libertarian 
can mean when he says he is (or feels) “contra-causally free” 
any more than the rest of us mean when, in exactly the same 
circumstances, we say simply that we are (or feel) “free”. Since, 
on his own admission, there are no ordinary (public) criteria 
for the use of this expression—to lock for a breach of causal 
continuity from the external standpoirt, Campbell tells us, is to 
“blindfold ourselves and then complain that we cannot see’—we 
are forced to conclude that if the expression has any use at all, 
it can only be a purely private and esoteric one. To the ordinary 
person, it conveys nothing more tkan, for example, does the 
phrase “contra-causally happy”, tha: is, nothing at all. Again, 
we have seen that there is a perfectly good use for the expression 
“I could have done otherwise”. It .s however, a use which is 
geared to certain publicly ascertainaz’e criteria—facts about my 
ability and the circumstances in whic I acted. “Can” and “could 
have” statements are ordinarily to be understood as hypotheticals, 
ie. as capable of being expressed by “will... if...” and “would 
... if.. statements respectively. The libertarian, however, 
wants to interpret such statements, whenever they occur in moral 
contexts, categorically and unconditionally, i.e. as if the mere 
possession of an ability were the sufficient condition for its 
exercise. But what does this mean? Surely there is something 
logically very odd in the notion of an unconditional capacity—if 
(by hypothesis) there was nothing preventing its exercise, why 
was it not exercised? Since the lmertarian has departed from 
the ordinary criteria for the use oł the expression “could have 
done otherwise”, we are uncertain wnat he wants us to understand 
by it. He may, if he likes. continu2 to describe the situation as 
he does, but he cannot expect us to regard his description as a 
correct one. And, similarly, wher he tells us that his choice 
exhibits the self’s power of absolute spontaneity, we will, so far 
as we understand him at all, suppose him to mean simply that he 
is aware that he (and not someone else) made the choice or did 
the action. 


N.S.W. University of Techno ogy. 


DISCUSSION 
FREE WILL: A REPLY TO MR. R. D. BRADLEY 
By C. A. CAMPBELL 


Let me at least begin on a noze of accord. I heartily endorse 
Mr. Bradley’s insistence upon the need for a logical enquiry into 
the meanings of ‘freedom’ which will aim at elucidating what sort 
of freedom it is that is at issue in the free-will problem. I am 
only a little puzzled that he should tend to suggest that the need 
for such an enquiry is appreciated exclusively by linguistic 
philosophers. I am also entirely at one with him in believing that 
a first step towards the required elucidation is to recognise that 
the kind of freedom that here matters is “the freedom which is 
generally acknowledged to be a necessary condition of morality”. 

But with this, I am afraid, agreement virtually ends. Almost 
immediately it becomes apparent that, for Bradley, the logical 
enquiry is not just an indispensable preliminary, but the whole 
story. One would naturally suppose that when, as a result of his 
logical enquiry, a philosopher has -eached a decision about what 
should be meant by ‘free will’, he would then proceed to seek an 
answer to the question “Does man have free will in this sense?” 
But not so for Bradley. This question, he tells us, is ‘strictly 
unanswerable’. Unfortunately he does not succeed in making 
very clear (to me at least) the graunds upon which he bases so 
drastic an opinion. 

What, for example, are we to make of this argument, which 
is the nearest I can find to a direct argument for his view? 

“Since there is no general agreement as to what facts, if any, 
would count towards settling the question ‘Has man a free will? 
or even what it means to talk about a ‘free will’, the question is 
strictly unanswerable.” 

Of course there is no ‘general agreement’, prior to the 
‘logical enquiry’. But surely the whole point of that enquiry is to 
determine “what it means to talk about a ‘free will’?” And if 
agreement should be secured about this (why, in principle, should 
it not be?), there is no obstacle in principle that I can see to 
agreement about “what facts, if any, would count towards settling 
the question “Has man a free will? ”1 





1I assume, because nothing else seems to me to make sense, that Bradley means 
general agreement among bkilosopkers’. But his concluding pages contain some grounds 
‘or misgiving. 
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Perhaps, however, Bradley is of the opinion that what he has 
to say about the irrelevance of ‘empirical facts’ to an answer to 
the free-will question is sufficient to show that the question is 
unanswerable? But how can it be sufficent?—even if one grants 
the large assumption that no non-emfirical considerations are 
relevant. How can Bradley possibly xnow whether empirical 
facts are relevant or not in advance of en answer to the question 
to which the ‘logical enquiry’ is supposed to be directed, the 
question what a ‘free will’ is to be taken as meaning? For my 
own part, in the meaning of ‘free will’ which analysis of the 
conditions of moral responsibility seems to me to show to be its 
proper meaning for the free-will controrersy, I have no doubt at 
all that empirical facts are extremely relevant to answering the 
question “Has man a free will?’ And by ‘empirical facts’ here 
I do not refer only to those on the ‘sutjective’ side disclosed by 
introspection. Indeed, I find it difficult to understand how, save 
on a somewhat bizarre conception of free will (like that of Kant, 
whom Bradley shrewdly quotes), anyon? can doubt that the free- 
will problem is vitally affected by such objectively empirical 
considerations as the success or failure of physicists “to 
re-establish strict predictability as the basis of particle-physics”. 


I suspect that the real source of Bradley’s confidence in 
the ‘unanswerability’ of the free-will question lies, not in any 
grounds he offers here, but in his beliaf that David Hume has 
shown once and for all that the question is at bottom a mere 
dispute about words. “Other philosophers too have held that the 
free-will controversy arises out of confusion, but it was Hume’s 
merit to have told us what sort of confasion it was, viz. a verbal 
one.” I could have much wished that Bradley, instead of being 
content to applaud Hume, had stopped to show us that Hume’s 
argument is a good one. For the argument, in my opinion, is very 
seriously defective. Perhaps I shall not be going beyond my brief 
if I say a little about it here myself—especially as I shall thereby 
be paving the way conveniently for some of the things I want 
to say in answer to Bradley’s specific cr ticisms of my own views. 


I must, of course, severely compress Hume’s argument; but 
this need not, I think, entail the omission of anything essential. 

The core of the argument lies in what Hume says about the 
word ‘liberty’. The only meaning of the word which makes 
sense, he tells us, is that which oppcses liberty to constraint. 
“Liberty is a power of acting, or not acting, according to the 
determinations of the will”? Now evezyone agrees, he goes on, 





2 Enquiries, p. 95. (Selby-Bigge’s edition). 
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that this power is one which a man has or has not according to 
his particular physical circumstances. “Here, then, is no subject 
of dispute.”® To that extent, therefore, every man, be he 
libertarian or determinist, holds ‘the doctrine of liberty’. Both 
libertarian and determinist, however, have deluded themselves 
into supposing that they can attach a further meaning to ‘liberty’ ; 
a meaning which it cannot possibly bear and which, if they gave 
proper heed to the definition of their terms, both parties would 
at once see to be nonsensical and would at once abandon. In 
this meaning ‘liberty’ is opposed not to ‘constraint’ but to 
‘necessity’ ; and the libertarian helds that man has, the determinist 
that he has not, a liberty of this kind. But it is perfectly obvious 
on reflection, Hume thinks, that what is opposed to necessity is, 
and is only, the absence of causes—in other words, mere chance. 
Hence “liberty, when opposed to necessity, not to constraint, is 
the same thing with chance: which is universally allowed to have 
no existence.”* It follows that the libertarian, if he paused for 
a moment to get clear about his central concept, would be bound 
to acknowledge that the onlv ‘doctrine of liberty’ that makes 
sense is one that is wholly ccmpatible with the ‘doctrine of 
necessity’. And indeed in ordinery life, where he is less subject 
to verbal befuddlement than in philosophy, the libertarian himself 
implicitly accepts the ‘doctrine of necessity’, For there he 
reveals that he shares fully the universal assumption which 
underlies men’s deeds and words alike in relation to their fellow- 
men, the assumption that wha: a man chooses in any given 
circumstances is determined by the specific dispositions which 
make up his ‘character’—his “ambition, avarice, self-love, vanity, 
friendship, generosity, public spirit” ;5> an assumption, Hume 
goes on, amply justified by the facts, for actual instances of 
successful prediction of conduct from character are legion. 

To sum up. Both libertarians and determinists accept ‘the 
doctrine of necessity’ and, in the only sense of ‘liberty’ that is 
not obvious nonsense, they both accept ‘the doctrine of liberty’ 
also, Their age-old dispute arises not from any difference of 
opinion about facts but simply from a careless use of words, a 
‘verbal confusion’. 


This argument seems to me invalid on at least two cardinal 
points. ; 

First, with regard to the alleged agreement on ‘the doctrine 
of necessity’. It is of course true that we all take for granted a 





8 Ibid 
*40Op. cit, p. 96. 
5 Op. ct., p. 83. 
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very large measure of causal continuity between character and 
conduct. But the amount we take for granted is entirely com- 
patible with acceptance of a small but highly significant measure 
of causal discontinuity. Suppose, for example, that (as on my 
own view) free will is taken to have as its sole sphere of effective 
operation the situation of moral temptation; i.e. the situation 
where there is a felt conflict between that which ‘duty’ cordains 
and that to which ‘strongest desire’ inclines, and where it at 
least seems to the agent that he has a moral decision to make 
between genuinely open possibilities. (I take free will to be 
operative here only, because only here can there be any point in 
a man’s deliberately deviating from the path of conduct to which 
his strongest desire—which is simply the manifestation ad hoc 
of his character as so far formed—irclines him.) Now since 
situations of moral temptation constitute but a minute fraction 
of human choice-situations, it is obvious that a libertarianism so 
conceived can accept the possibility of prediction of conduct from 
character over an enormous range of choice-situations, at the 
same time as it insists upon the interruption of causal cortinuity 
in a small, specified section. Moreover, even in respect of that 
small section (as I have tried to show elsewhere), a libertarianism 
of this kind is consistent with a measure of prediction.® Is any 
wider area of predictability than this indicated by the empirical 
facts of successful prediction? I see not the faintest reason to 
suppose that it is. 

It seems to me, therefore, that Hume has no right to infer 
from the confidence which men show in predicting conduc: to the 
assumption by them of unbroken causal continuity between 
character and conduct—no right to infer that all men ‘really’ 
accept ‘the doctrine of necessity’. The assumption is not logically 
required to justify the confidence; and it is most certainly not 
universally made. 

In the second place, Hume’s analysis of ‘liberty’ is 
conducted on an indefensibly narrow basis. His claim is that a 
man has only to reflect to see that a liberty which is opposed 10 
necessity has no meaning. I venture the counter-claim that a man 
has only to introspect to see that it has meaning. Hume has gone 
astray, I submit, because he has neglected to take seriously, and 
to analyse the nature of, the belief in ‘liberty’ which a man has 
when actually engaged in such experiences as making a moral 
decision in the situation of ‘moral ‘emptation’ (as described 
above). In order to analyse this belief we must, whether we like 








0 On Selfhood and Godhood (1957), pp. 173-4, also Scepticism and Construction 
(1931), pp. 162-5. 
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it or not, have resort to introspection; and I must here assume 
that the reader’s good sense has been proof against what seems 
to me the wild exaggeration oz the difficulties and dangers of the 
introspective method characteristic of some contemporary 
philosophers, and that he will not demur at testing the analysis 
I offer in the only way in which it can be tested. I invite him 
therefore, if he will be so far compliant, to imagine a situation 
of moral temptation, and then to ask himself whether, as engaged 
in that situation, he can help believing (a) that his moral decision 
is not necessitated by his character as so far formed (how could 
it be, when the very essence of the decision is, for the agent, 
whether or not to oppose his character as so far formed, in its 
manifestation as ‘strongest desire ?) ; and (b) that his decision is 
nevertheless not just ‘uncaused’—a mere ‘chance’ phenomenon— 
but is a decision which he makes and for which he is responsible. 


My own finding is that, as engeged in the situation, I cannot 
help believing both (a) and (b) And since (a) and (b) con- 
jointly involve a liberty which is opposed both to necessity and to 
chance, it is for me impossible to accept Hume’s view that a 
liberty of this kind is withouz meaning. (At the same time I 
can well understand how it not only can but must seem without 
meaning to anyone who declines ta place himself at the stend- 
point of a moral agent.) 


“Yes”, perhaps it will be retorted, “you may find this. But 
what reason have you to be confident that others will?” Obviously 
this raises the whole question of the status of introspection, 
which needs a paper to itself. I can do no more here than list 
summarily a few of the considerations that weigh with me in the 
present case.” 


(1) I accept the common assumption that there is structural 
identity in different minds, making possible many forms of 
experience common to the raze. If so, introspective findings 
concerning these forms should be publicly testable. Everything 
points to the experience of moral temptation as one such form. 


(2) The said experience, in addition to being one which 
everyone readily recognises, can very easily, and as often as 
desired, be revived in imagination and attention fixed upon it. 


(3) The specific features of it which are of importance in 
the present connection seem to me o= sufficient prominence to be 
not easily missed once attention :s Cirected to the possibility of 
their presence. 





*The reader might sibly be mterestec in the wider discussion On Selfkood 
and Godhood, pp. 10-117. "ASE a 
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(4) I have trustworthy evidence that my findings are 
confirmed by many others who sericcsly attempt the required 
experiment, 


(5) Critics of my findings seldom, so far as I can discover, 
introspect and produce different repor-s.§ They just decline to 
introspect at all. 5 


But suppose that I, and those who think with me, are 
mistaken in our introspective findings. It still will not follow 
(to resume our main thread) that Hame is justified in holding 
that the free-will controversy arises from mere ‘verbal’ confusion. 
For it has become clear, I hope, that +e question whether there 
is a meaningful sense of ‘liberty’ in which liberty is opposed to 
necessity and chance alike is not a verta question. My affirmative 
answer to the question may be occasioned by a misreading of the 
facts of moral experience. But even s>, it is a misreading of the 
facts, and it can only be rebutted by a D2tter reading of tke facts. 
Those who dub this a mere ‘verbal’ dissate may well be invited to 
consider whether they are not themee!ves victims of a verbal 
confusion about the word ‘verbal’. 


I conclude, therefore, that Huns argument cannot be 
sustained. The free-will problem has zrisen for most people, I 
suggest, in a perfectly natural, simple, and logically impeccable 
way. Moral experience leads them not merely to attach meaning 


to, but to believe in their possession of a liberty opposed alike to 
necessity and to chance. A variety of other, non-moral 
considerations powerfully suggest ta them that the rule of 
necessity is universal. Not being prepared to rule out of court 
a priori any of the prima facie sources of evidence, they under- 
standably suppose themselves to be corfronted with a problem— 
“Has man actually got the free will waich in certain experiences 
he behteves that he has?”. 


I turn now to Bradley’s criticisms of my own position. 

My reply can be tolerably brief. For on account of one 
basic misunderstanding, Bradley — despite his manifest fair- 
mindedness—has comprehensively misrepresented my arguments. 
I find a great deal of what he has to say admirable in itself, but 
quite irrelevant to anything I have ever held. 





8 Bradley has very properly drawn attentior to a seeming conflict betweer 
my introspective finding and that of my colleague Professor Maclagan I think, 
however, and I bave Maclagan's assurance that h= agrees, that any difference vhat 
remains between us ıs one of emphasis rather thar >f substance. The experience of 
moral temptation and effort (stressed by me) and he experience of moral demand 
(which Maclagan stresses) can of course be distingciched; but perhaps only as aspects 
of a mngle whole. 
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The misunderstanding concerns the part which I conceive 
introspection to play in supporting -he libertarian doctrine. I do 
not hold, as Bradley thinks, that 2y introspection we can become 
aware of ‘contra-causal’ freedom (as it were) ‘in action’, What I 
do hold is that by introspection we can become aware of an 
experience in which a belief in ‘contra-causal’ freedom is an 
intrinsic element. On the former of these views, introspection, 
in so far as veridical, would of its2lf establish free will. But I 
have never dreamt of crediting introspection with such authority. 
Introspection can discern nothing but mental experiences, along 
with their objects gua objects if they have any; and on several 
occasions I have expressly acknowledged that the ‘belief’ element 
discerned by introspection in the experience of moral decision 
may be an illusory belief, and that a philosophical defence of free 
will cannot base itself upon this aloze, but must take into account 
a large number of other relevan: considerations. 

I had hoped I had made my attitude on this matter fairly 
plain even in the condensed statement in the Mind article with 
which Bradley is specially ccnc2zrned. There, for example, on 
p. 463, after detailing my introspective findings, I add: “These 
beliefs may of course be illusory, but that is not at present in 
point. For the present argument all that matters is whether 
beliefs of this sort are in fact disccverable in the moral agent in 
the situation of ‘moral temptat.on’.” Furthermore, in the 
penultimate paragraph of the same paper, I not merely agree 
about, but lay stress upon, the :mportance of the question whether 
the apparently inexpugnable corviction that accompanies moral 
decision is true. That question, I reminded the reader, fell 
“outside the purview of the present paper”. But it falls, of 
course, within the purview of certzin other, more constructively 
intentioned, writings of mine on the free-will problem; and 
there, however faultily, it is dealt with.® 

I think I can see, nevertheless, how the misunderstanding 
has arisen, It is my view that, gua moral agent actually engaged 
in the situation of moral temptation, one feels an absolute 
assurance that one is ‘contra-causally’ free; and it may well be 
that at times I have spoken >f the ‘assurance of freedom’ 
without making it as clear as I ought that it was not an assurance 
qua moral philosopher, but only an assurance qua moral agent, 
that I had in mind. If so, I must certainly accept some 
responsibility. I do not think that, in its context, anything said 
in my later writings should have created the wrong impression, 








I might especially mention In Defence of Free Wal (1938 . 17 at a d 
On Seifhood and Godkood, pp. 170 st ssq. Ys OP a aa 
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but I agree that there are ambiguous phrases in Scepticism and 
Construction, from which Besdley quotes; though even in this 
early work so much is said that is irreconcilable with Bradley’s 
understanding of these phrases that I am a little surprised that 
they have misled him.?° 

It is, of course, only as a result of this misunderstanding 
that Bradley can conclude his general account of my position 
with the words “if Campbell is right [about the bearing of 
introspection upon the free-will problem], further discussion and 
argument about the free-will problem will clearly be pointless.” 
I hope it will be clear now that this is rot at all an implication of 
my position. 

I must now try to show the extent to which Bradley’s 
specific criticisms are vitiated by this basic misunderstanding. I 
shall, however, pass over criticism (z), which is in effect an 
attack upon the value of introspection as a method of knowledge. 
On this large matter I have already said all that I think I can 
profitably say in the available space. 

Criticism (2) opens with the statement that my thesis is 
“that against all argument it can be shown that man has the 
power to (and often does) interrupt -he causal order.” I take 
exception to the word ‘shown’; and still more so to the expression 
‘against all argument’, if by this is meant that I recognise no need 
for anything beyond introspective observation. Bradley then goes 
on to argue that since no kind of obse-vation, internal any more 
than external, can establish a negative existential proposition 
like “there is no cause for this event”, I must be wrong in 
holding that in introspection we directly observe an interruption 
of the causal order. But of course what we observe in intro- 
spection, for me, is not ‘an interruption of the causal order’, but 
a belief that one is bringing about suzh an interruption. Intro- 
spection (so far as veridical) establishes not a ‘negative existential 
proposition’, but the positive existential proposition that there 
exists, in my experience as a moral ageat in the situation of moral 
temptation, a belief of a certain kind. The sense in which, in 
that situation, one believes that one is interrupting the causal 
order, I have already explained. It is perhaps worth repeating, 
however, that it is not a belief tha: one’s moral decision is, 
without qualification, ‘uncaused’. For my experience, ‘I’ cause 
it; but by a creative causality which i3 incompatible with causal 
continuity. 





1% A tolerably plain statement occurs, eg, on p 158: “The Libertarian . . . 
sphere of conduct.” 
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Criticism (3) begins “Campbell contends that we can know 
that such propositions as ‘My will is contra-causally free’. . 
are true... if we examine the contents of our own consciousness 
by inner perception.” 

Again my contention is mis-stated. That mtrospection can 
provide us with valuable positive evidence for the proposition’s 
truth, I do claim. For, in my view, it discloses a belief in ‘contra- 
causal’ freedom which may reasonably be described as what the 
activity of making a moral decision intrinsically implies for the 
agent qua active; and this, for reasons given in the Mind article 
and elsewhere, seems to me a disclosure of great importance. 
But I do not contend that it establishes the proposition in 
question. 

Bradley continues “I shal: now argue that this cannot be the 
case, firstly because the data of introspection do not in fact 
include any propositions, and, secondly, because such propositions 
cannot even be said to report sich data, let alone report them 
correctly.” 

I agree of course that prozcsitions cannot be included among 
the data of introspection. I agree also that such a proposition as 
‘My will is contra-causally free’ could not ‘report’ a datum of 
introspection, since the data of introspection are experiences, and 
this proposition does not report an experience. But all this does 
not touch the view I hold. 

In developing criticism (3), however, Bradley raises and 
discusses a more debatable po:nt about the meaning of ‘feel’ in 
such expressions as ‘I feel free’, ‘I feel I could (categorically) 
have acted otherwise’, and the like. His conclusion is the startling 
one that “none of these expressicns can strictly be said to report 
a mental event, feeling, occurrerce, sensation, or datum of any 
kind”. When—to take the example to which Bradley devotes 
most attention—I say ‘I feel irez, I mean, it appears, no more 
and no less than ‘I am free’. “Thus a person might equally well 
say either of these things if he had recently been discharged from 
the army . . . and in each case he would be telling us that he is 
now able to exercise a capacity in circumstances where he had 
previously been under pressure o> constraint of some sort.” 

Surely this will not do at all. If, after discharge from the 
army, I say ‘I am free’, I am intending to inform my audience of 
the objective fact that I am no longer subject to the obligations 
and restrictions of military service. If, in the same situation, I 
say ‘I feel free’, I am trying to tell my audience something of the 





UP, 462. See also In Defence of Free Will, pp. 26-7, and Om Selfhood and 
Godhood, pp. 216-7. 
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happy state of mind that attends my -ecognition that I am no 
longer subject to such obligations and restrictions. These are 
two quite distinct pieces of information, demanding (and 
normally receiving) quite distinct verbal forms for their 
communication. I really cannot see that there is much room 
for argument about this. 


The statement ‘I feel I could have acted otherwise’, made in 
reference to a moral decision one has taken, is a good deal more 
complicated. One is not reporting an emotive state (like the 
elated recognition of the previous example), but it seems to me 
clear that one is reporting a mental state of another kind, viz. a 
state of belief The word ‘feel’ is used, and deemed to be 
appropriate (very much as when we say ‘I feel that man’s a 
crook’) because the belief in question .s of an intuitive or quasi- 
intuitive character. It is not a ‘discursive’ belief resting on what 
would ordinarily be called ‘grounds’. I: is a belief inherent in the 
very experience of moral-decision activity. It might be described, 
as I suggested earlier, as indicating what the taking of a moral 
decision intrinsically implies for the moral agent who takes it. 


At any rate, whatever be the precise analysis of these 
expressions, it seems to me beyond doubt that we cannot conjure 
away the reference to subjective stat2s from those that use the 
term ‘feeling’ any more than we can interpolate such a reference 
into those that don’t. Bradley’s assertion that there is no 
difference between “the criteria for the correct use of the 
expression ‘I feel free’ and the expression ‘I am free’ ” seems to 
me to fly in the face of plain facts. 

The difficulty of pin-pointing in Bradley’s argument what is 
relevant to criticism of my own position, already considerable 
on account of the major misunderstanding earlier noted, is 
enhanced in his concluding pages by the curious ‘identification of 
differents’ to which I have just alluded. I must not close, 
however, without a word or two about the ‘ordinary language’ 
criterion as applied to the free-will problem. This has been 
hovering in the background throughout Bradley’s paper, but 
towards the end it comes right out into the open. 


It is perfectly true, of course, that ordinarily “we do not 
talk about being ‘contra-causally free’, but just about being free”. 
It may even be true (though I dow5t it) that “to the ordinary 
person it conveys nothing more tran, for example, does the 
phrase ‘contra-causally happy’; that is, nothing at all.” But in all 
sincerity, and with all respect, I submit that this doesn’t matter 
a brass farthing. Nothing whatever follows from the ordinary 
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person’s bewilderment at a phrase like ‘contra-causally free’ 
except that he is neither a psychologist nor a philosopher—which 
we knew, and he knew, already. Naturally his ‘feeling’ that he 
is free in the situation of moral temptation is left by him quite 
unanalysed. Naturally he has no clear notion of how the freedom 
he ‘feels’ here resembles and differs from the freedom (which, in 
certain circumstances, he would also claim) ‘to act in accordance 
with the determination of his will’, Of the latter, ‘physical’ 
freedom he has, no doubt, a cleer idea enough. For the under- 
standing of it makes no demand upon any kind of specialist 
expertise. But to analyse the experience which leads the ordinary 
man to avow himself ‘free’ in the situation of moral temptation is 
another matter altogether. This is a task for introspective 
psychology; and my contention is that a major result of such 
analysis is to show that the freedcm claimed in the situation is of 
a kind which can compendiously (though not with the strictest 
accuracy) be described as ‘contra-causal’. I should no more 
expect a man to understand what that means if he were 
unacquainted with the psychological analysis which leads up to it 
than I should expect him to understand what is meant by ‘curved 
space’ if he were unacquainted with the mathematico-physical 
analysis which leads up to that. The appeal to ‘ordinary language’ 
has its place in philosophy. Buz to demand that every term used 
by a philosopher should be meaningful to Tom and Dick and 
Harry and Uncle Tom Cobley and all seems to me to betray a 
curious failure to grasp the provenance and purpose of the use of 
technical terms in disciplined intellectual enquiry. 


Glasgow University. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
By J. J. C. Smarr 


Mr. Passmore’s criticisms of my lecture on the Existence 
of God* are well taken and I now agree almost wholeheartedly 
with them?, And Professor Boyce Gibson is quite right in 
convicting me of irrationalism.£ But I now draw a different 
moral from the one Professor Gibscn seems inclined to draw. 





1In his brillant review article ‘‘Christienicr and Positivism”, this Journal, vol. 35, 
1957, pp. 125-136. 

3In particular, I now think that ‘Does God exist?’ is a proper question, to be 
answered ‘Yes’ or ‘No’, just as I have argucd (thi Journal, May 1956) that ‘Do 
electrons exist?’ ıs a proper question 

2 “Philosophers Consider Religion”, this Jozrnel, vol. 35, 1957, pp. 170-185. 
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It does now seem to me irrational to continue to subscribe to 
traditional religion. But this is not purely for philosophical 
reasons, if by ‘philosophical reasons’ .s meant a conceptual 
investigation, or logical analysis. Or to put it another way, I do 
not wish to hold, as I did when I wrote the articles in question, 
that philosophy is just logical analysis. Consider Ryle’s The 
Concept of Mind. Is this an analysis of ordinary language about 
minds? Not quite, because in ordinary language it is intelligible 
to talk of a mind leaving a body. Perhads you will say that such 
talk might be inconsistent. As against this: (1) Ordinary 
language is not a formal system, so it :s not quite clear what 
would be meant by calling it inconsistent, for any apparent 
inconsistencies can be got round by ad hoc conventions. (2) 
Even if it were inconsistent it could still be useful, because so 
long as people do not recognize the inccnsistencies they cannot 
use the schema of logical inference whicn enables them to deduce 
any proposition whatever from the inccnsistency. It seems true 
to say that the trouble with the soul is rot that it is an absurd 
notion but that it is an unnecessary r-d out-moded scientific 
hypothesis (e.g. to explain dreams). What Ryle has done is to 
give a rational reconstruction of our :alk about minds which 
enables us to say whatever we need for -te purposes of practical 
life, history, ethics, aesthetics, and above all science. I do not 
deny the abstract possibility of supernaturalist reconstructions. 
Such a reconstruction might preserve orthodox Christianity 
against philosophical objections. Thus otr reconstruction might 
leave place for a special faculty of inteLectual intuition, and for 
a special sense of ‘necessary’ such that ‘iecessary being’ was not 
self-contradictory, the necessity of scmething existing being 
known by intuition. 

But who could accept such a razional reconstruction of 
language in the light of modern science? (Even though such a 
reconstruction could survive purely philosophical objections, 
such as that it is inconsistent or that ‘no sense has been given to 
certain signs in our propositions’, as \/ttgenstein would have 
put it.) More and more it seems that man is just part of nature. 
In the light of modern science he appears to be a very complicated 
physico-chemical mechanism, who arose by natural selection from 
simpler mechanisms, and there may well Ee millions of planets in 
the Universe with similar, or higher, forms of life on them. 
Christianity seems too man-centred* a Coctrine to be believable. 





4In a way it 1s God-centred. But man occurs in a very central role in the Christian 
story, which was surely a more plaustble doctrine in h+ daya ın which the earth was 
thought to be at the centre of the Universe, heavea above, hell below These are 
nineteenth century objections, but none the worse for that, in that they bring out the 
great arrogance, allied to pseudo-humility, of much tleslogical wnting 
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And the same goes for various Zorms of non-naturalistic meta- 
physical reconstructions of language.’ Bertrand Russell had a 
profound insight when he pointed out the way in which 
Christianity appeals to man’s vanity. Even those forms of’ it 
which consign the majority of men to endless torments in Hell 
are gratifying to our vanity. How flattering that the Creator of 
the Universe should interest himself in our cosmic peccadilloes! 


In short, I think it better to say, as some of the Americans 
do, that philosophy is not analysis of language but that it is 
rational reconstruction of language. It now seems to me that the 
sort of reconstruction of language which would leave room for 
theology would have to make tse of notions, such as those of the 
soul and intellectual intuition, which are scientifically quite 
unacceptable. 


Adelaide University. 





5 See my note ‘Plausible Reasoning in Philosophy’, Mind, vol 66, 1957. pp 75-8. 
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‘CONTEMPORARY BritisH Px-LosopnHy: Tamb Series. Ed. H. D. 
Lewis. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., New York: 
Macmillan Company. 5c1 p. 35s. (U.K.). 


The first two series of Contemporary British Philosophy 
appeared in 1924-5. Lookirg back at :hem from our present 
vantage-point, we are naturally struck by the inclusion of writers 
we should not now regard zs being of the slightest importance 
in the history of philosophy—Belfort Bax and Douglas Fawcett, 
for example—and no less struck by the absence of now-familiar 
names, not always, of course, as a result of editorial decision. 
Bradley would not contribute; neither Cook Wilson nor any of 
his followers did so; nor did Stout, Alexander or Whitehead. 
Yet although, for these reasons, the twa series are not a wholly 
adequate guide to the philosophical tendancies of their time, the 
fact remains that Muirhead, considering its difficulty, succeeded 
remarkably well in the task he set before himself: “to give the 
contributors an opportunity of stating authentically what they 
regard as the main problem of philosophy and what they have 
endeavoured to make centrai in their own speculations upon it”, 
Russell’s “Logical Atomism” and Moore's “Defence of Common- 
sense” are the best-known examples of what Muirhead achieved, 
but other contributions, f of less intrinsic philosophical 
importance, still admirably fulfilled Muizhead’s intentions. 


Thus Muirhead’s two volumes have a unity of tone, for all 
their diversity of content, which is conspicuously absent in the 
third series. The editor, however, is noz entirely to blame; new 
tendencies in philosophy hav2 immensely complicated his task. It 
is not merely that philosophers no longer construct systems. 
Muirhead had already noted that “British philosophers for good 
or ill have inherited a profound d:strust of philosophical 
‘systems’ ”. The change lies deeper: many philosophers are not 
now prepared to admit that any particular problem is, in the old 
sense, “central to philosophy”, as Moore, certainly no svstem- 
builder, thought that the defence of common-sense was central, 
and Russell thought that “logical atomisn” was central. To “see 
the light” about common-sense, or about atomic propositions, was 
to experience, they thought, a philosophical conversion: over the 
whole terrain of philosophy the mists would roll away. 
Nowadays, on the contrary, most philosophers adopt Russell’s 
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precept that philosophy is piecemeal investigation, in preference 
to imitating his practice of generalising. Inevitably, then, the 
third series of Contemporary British Philosophy is a miscel- 
laneous collection. The essays it contains will serve to illustrate 
the interests and the powers of their authors but, for the most 
part, they could as happily have appeared in Mind or The 
Philosophical Quarterly as in Contemporary British Philosophy. 

But even allowing for the difficulty, with philosophy as it is, 
in constructing a volume which would serve in a representative 
capacity, the third series is strikingly unsatisfactory in this 
respect. Of all the contributcrs only one, L. J. Russell, was. 
educated at Cambridge, and he left it in 1910; one Cambridge 
lecturer, A. C. Ewing, is included, but he would be the first to 
admit that he does not typify the philosophical approach which 
won for Cambridge its fame as a nursery of philosophers. Of the 
younger Oxford men, there is only Stuart Hampshire, and he in 
an essay which is notably personal and unorthodox. So to use the 
third series as a jumping-oi place for a general comment on 
contemporary philosophy in Britain would be completely to 
misjudge the situation; a reviewer can do little more than 
catalogue the individual essays. 


Two contributors, however carry on the Muirhead tradition 
—both of them, significantly enough, of Continental origin— 
Karl Popper in his “Three Views Concerning Human. 
Knowledge” and F. Waismana in “How I See Philosophy”. 
Popper’s “three views” are “essentialism”—for which scientific. 
theories are attempts to describe “ultimate realities”; instru- 
mentalism, which sees in them a device for coping with 
experience; and his own view, chat they are “highly informative 
guesses about the world which, although not verifiable (ie. 
capable of being shown to be true) can be submitted to severe: 
critical tests” (p. 382). To understand why he prefers this 
third view is to reach the heart of Popper’s philosophical position. 


Popper’s objections to essentialism and instrumentalism are 
partly pragmatic: essentialism, he says, puts a stop to enquiry 
by suggesting that there are realities about which no further 
questions can be asked, instrumentalism degrades science by 
reducing it to a technique. Scientists, he suggests, have recently 
been attracted to the instrumentalist analysis of science because: 
they imagine that it frees them from the encumbrances of. 
“philosophy”—which they icentify with essentialism. Science, 
they wish to argue, consists ir so manipulating a symbolic system: 
as io express those technical innovations which enable us to cope 
more effectively with experience; thus there is nothing more to: 
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‘science than mathematics and technical manipulation—in each of 
which scientists feel thoroughly at home. A theory 1s a iccl, to 
be picked up and used whenever it is handy, and set aside with 
as little compunction. Against this view, Popper makes two 
main points: first, that a theory can be refuted, whereas it is 
nonsense to talk about “refuting” a tcol, and secondly. that 
instrumentalism rests upon a species of the despised essentialism, 
and so ıs not, even on the instrumentalist’s interpretation of that 
phrase, “free from philosophy”. 


The first of these objections begs the question; for instru- 
mentalists are usually quite ready to admit that theories cannot 
be refuted. A theory, they say, may turn out to be less generally 
useful than it was at first thought to be; new experiences may 
confront us, to which the theory was nct applicable—just as a 
screw-driver may cease to be useful, or may come to have only a 
restricted usefulness, if screws of a novel shape are invented. 
But there can be no question of a theory -urning out to be false; 
the predicates “true” and “false” do aot apply to theories. 
“Physical theories”, writes Toulmin in Thz Philosophy of Science 
(p. 112) “are not spoken of in practice as true, false or probable”. 
Popper seems to suggest that. if he makes this sort of reply, the 
instrumentalist cannot account for scien-ific progress. But the 
instrumentalist would no doub: reply that progress consists in 
learning when to use a theory, 


Popper’s second objection to ms:rumentalism is more 
fundamental ; indeed it leads to what I saould myself regard as 
the central problem of philosophy. When the instrumentalist 
describes theories as “instruments” he is implicitly contrasting 
them with something which is not an instrument, something 
ultimate, the nature of which lies open to direct observation. 
This “something” may consis: of ideas, 02 experiences, of atomic 
propositions, or of “facts”; but it can be generally described as 
“that with which the instrument of theory exists to cope”. Most 
British philosophers since the seventeenta century have tried to 
discover what these ultimates are, nd exactly how our 
“instruments” (theories, universal propcsitions, beliefs) enable 
us to deal with them. And what has clearly emerged from this 
prolonged travail is that the alleged “ultimates” always turn out 
to have precisely the characteristics which were supposed to be 
peculiar to the instruments. When Popper writes that “every 
description uses ... universals; every statement has the character 
of a theory, a hypothesis”, or when he -ejects the distinction— 
except in a trivial sense—between what is “directly” and what is 
‘“Gndirectly” observable, he is challenging the tradition of British 
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philosophy precisely at the point at which that tradition needs to 
be challenged. But more detail is needed—with which, it is hoped, 
Popper will shortly supply us—before there can be any point 
in making a close examination of his views. 

Waismann’s “How I see Philosophy” is equally un-British 
in its conclusions. It falls into three parts. The first—very much 
in Wittgenstein’s style, and with the typical Wittgenstein 
examples—expounds and illustrates Wittgenstein’s thesis that 
philosophy is a “fog-dispeller”. But although Waismann so far 
follows Wittgenstein as to maintain that fog-dispelling is one of 
the main functions of philosophy, he will not admit that this is 
its only function. For one thing, he argues, philosophical 
questions—the doubts of the sceptic, in particular—may draw 
our attention to the ways in which “ordinary language” directs 
and moulds our thinking; the philosopher helps us to see that 
there are other possibilities, possibilities our language does not 
admit. In so doing he is bound tc talk what is literally nonsense, 
just because he is trying to pass beyond the limits of his own 
language. But this is not a just objection, Waismann argues, to 
his procedures. One function of the philosopher, indeed, is to 
talk the kind of nonsense which loosens our minds, breaks down 
our rigid categories. 


Secondly, philosophical qrestions, according to Waismann, 
may pass over into science: in the history of thought we can 
watch them being transferred from typical philosopher’s questions 
—blurred, vague, queer-sounding—to precise scientific problems. 
“There is nothing like clear thinking’, writes Waismann, “to 
prevent one from making discoveries” (p. 464). If we condemn 
a question at first hearing because it is not yet precise, or even 
meaningful, it will never be cur lot to achieve that new and 
deeper insight which true philosophers, and those scientists who 
revolutionise their subjects, are perpetually seeking. Like Popper, 
Waismann’s emphasis is on discovery, rather than on security 
against error (or against norsense). 


The second part of Waismann’s essay is a criticism of the 
ordinary presumption that there are proofs in philosophy—a 
criticism directed in part agzeinst Ryle. Now in so far as 
Waismann is denying that the philosopher can construct proofs 
by deducing conclusions from axioms, he makes out his case. 
But he goes further than this: he wants to deny that procfs of 
any sort are possible in philosophy. No doubt, as he argues, it is 
always possible to evade a philcsovhical proof by challenging its 
premises, since the premises are not “self-evident”. But when 
in ordinary life, or indeed in most scientific work, we claim to 
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have “proved” a proposition, the sam.e applies; our proof can in 
principle be evaded, or even—a weakaess sometimes supposed to 
be peculiar to philosophical proofs—turned against us. If we 
have argued that r, because p and ç, we may be met with the 
reply that since not r, either not p or not q. To the argument 
that Socrates must be mortal, becaus2 he is a man, it is possible 
in principle to reply either that Socrates cannot be a man, since he 
is not mortal, or that not all men are mortal, since Socrates clearly 
is not. One may not wish entirely to assimilate philosophical proofs 
to such everyday empirical reasonings—but they are not 
unsuccessful attempts at an axiomatised ontology, either. This is 
a matter which deserves much more consideration than a review 
permits; I can only, now, point to the extreme implausibility of 
such statements as that “all the proofs, in a good book on 
philosophy, could be dispensed with, without its losing a whit of 
its convincingness’’. (Or is, say, the first part of Plato’s 
Parmenides not “a good book on philosophy” ?) 


One can agree with Waismana, of course, that “a new 
approach like that of Wittgenstein is never deduced”—but the 
same is true of “new approaches” in science. The question still 
remains, as in science, how to demonstrate that the new approach 
is a genuine advance in understanding; for mountebanks and 
maniacs, too, may present a “new approach”. I welcome 
Waismann’s insistence, in the third part of his essay, that “at 
the living centre of every philosophy is a vision” in so far as it 
represents a challenge to the cautious academicism which at 
present prevails in British philosophy. But the question still 
remains how, if not in virtue of his zeasonings, the philosopher is 
to be distinguished from the prcphet or the visionary. If 
scholasticism is the main evil to which British philosophy is at 
present subject, one would still not wish it to swing to the 
opposite extreme represented by tke worst sort of Continental 
theorising. Perhaps the main task for philosophy at the moment 
is to find a third way between contemporary British and con- 
temporary Continental philosophy. Waismann’s essay may 
contribute to that end. At least it reises some of the main issues 
in a forcible and forthright way. 


A number of other essays have as their theme the nature of 
philosophy. H. J. Paton, in his “F.ftv Years of Philosophy” is 
mainly autobiographical; his judgment on recent philosophy is 
that it over-emphasises science—a judgment which is a just 
description of logical positivism, brt is very strange indeed if it 
is meant to refer either to Wittzenstein or to contemporary 
Oxford philosophy. F. C. Copleston hopes to find a place for 
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“philosophical knowledge”, while admitting that philosophy 
discovers no new facts; his conclusion is that the philosopher 
makes explicit what is only implicit in non-philosophical 
experience. Copleston’s special concern is to show how, in every- 
day experience, the philosopher can discover an implicit 
transcendental metaphysics. Copleston does not wish to maintain 
that — normally at least— man has a direct experience of a 
transcendent being. The philosopher who asserts the trans- 
cendent, he rather suggests, is making explicit what is an implicit 
ingredient in our experience of finitude, although this “making 
explicit”, Copleston is ready to admit, does not amount to proof 
of the reality of transcendence. Indeed, “inference” to a 
transcendent being, he maintains, is not syllogistic argument, or 
indeed any sort of reflective argument. What sort of inference 
it is remains to be explained; phras2s like “making explicit” are 
by no means self-intelligible. 

Professor H. D. Lewis in nis “Worship and Idolatry” is 
concerned with similar issues, althocvgh, unlike Copleston, he lays 
great stress on “religious experience’. On the face of it, he 
admits, not all men at all times Lave seen in their everyday 
experience evidence of transcendence; for even religion—as in 
paganism—has often been distinctly earthly in its ritual and 
doctrine. Lewis tries to show that this appearance of earthliness is 
misleading, that paganism ‘involves a consciousness, however 
confused, of transcendent reality. 


Lewis’ essay may lead us to wonder whether it is philosophy 
or theology, and what is the relation between the two. This is 
Professor H. A. Hodges’ theme :n his “What is to Become of 
Philosophical Theology?” He begins by presenting an up-to-date 
version of the old doctrine that philosophy is the hand-maid of 
theology ; it is not the task of the philosopher to create a theology, 
nor to argue against its possibility, he suggests, but rather to 
examine the logical structure and linguistic peculiarities of theo- 
logical discourse. He admits, however, that such an analysis will 
bring to light a number of very special difficulties attaching to such 
discourse; and in particular will iss4e in the conclusion that it 
cannot be conducted in terms of an empiricist logic. He is not 
prepared to accept the view, then, that theology can be founded 
on a special variety of exper:ence—“religious experience”. The 
theologian needs, Hodges rather concludes, a “new logic”: in the 
sense, that is, of new views about what human thinking and 
human language are able to achieve. In the end, he suggests, 
the choice of a logic is an ethical choice; to be an empiricist is to 
choose to adopt a certain “life-pattern”, to be a theologian one 
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to say “I noticed him seeing such and sach” we can quite well say 
“T noticed that he saw Smith, but refused to recognise him”, or 
“I noticed that although he heard the bell, he did not answer it.” 
We may in such cases be wrong; the person in question may not 
have seen Smith or may not have heard the bell. But equally we 
may be wrong about our own seeing; we may think we see 
something when we are in fact suffering from an hallucination 
Barnes, then, has not shown that seeinz 1s a private experience; 
but he does, in the course of his essay, -aise difficulties for Ryle's 
view that “seeing” and “hearing” are achievement-words And 
the essay may serve, too, as an example of the complications 
which arise when “ordinary language” arguments are applied to 
words hike “experience”. 


Ryle himself confesses—in his “Seasation”—to some qualms 
about his earlier account in The Concept of Mind of sensory 
perception. He thinks he can show thet philosophers are wrong 
if they suppose, in Barnes’s manner, that perceiving involves 
having “a sensation” or “a feeling”. This way of describing 
perception, he considers, rests on the false presumption that 
perceiving a misprint, for example, must be an inference, and 
that therefore there must be data (sensations) on which the 
inference is based. Alternatively, it ıs a corollary of the equally 
confused doctrine tha: sense-impressiors are necessary in order 
to “fill out the causal chain” which leeds from nerve processes 
to mental experiences. At the same time, Ryle is still inclined 
to think that there is some afhinty betw2en seeing a misprint and 
having an after-image; and he does not know how to describe in 
what that affinity consists except by using the language of sense- 
data. 


Professor H. H. Price, too, in “The Argument from 
Illusion” discusses the epistemology of perception, but, as one 
might expect, in a considerably more detailed and technical 
fashion. He reconsiders a traditional arzument designed to show 
that all our visual experience must be illusory the argument that 
although things can have only one shape and one size, they 
regularly appear to change in shape and size as they alter their 
position ın relation to us These “different shapes and sizes”, 
Price argues, are real differences in the proportion of our visual 
field an object occupies, or im its angalar relations to vs. So 
there is no question of illusion on th:s point, and no general 
argument from perspective illusions against the reliability of 
visual perception. Once this 1s realised, Price thinks, particular 
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abnormalities in perception can be discussed as individual 
anomalies, without their tending to throw any doubt upon the 
general reliability of perception. 


Three of the remaining essays are ethical. Professor D. M 
Mackinnon restates ethical incuitionism in the language of 
contemporary moral philosophy. Mr. J. D. Mabbott argues that 
recent “analyses” of “responsibility” and “punishment”, although 
they profess merely to describe the “ordinary use” of these words, 
are in fact attempts to change our usage, to persuade us that we 
ought only to punish in order to reform—a view Mabbott 
roundly condemns on the ground that it degrades human 
personality. takes away from human beings the responsibility 
for their acts, and turns them mto raw material for the Utopias 
of totalitarian “reformers”. In an essay which is less directly 
ethical, but 1s meant to have ethical implications, Professor C. A. 
Campbell states a case for the conception of “self-activity”. 
Careful introspective analysis of any situation where there is a 
conflict between duty and desire, he argues, will reveal in a 
clear and unmistakable fashion zhe existence and nature of self- 
activity. 

In the one political essay, Professor H. B. Acton describes 
and relates the various general grounds—an appeal to Natural 
Law, to custom, or to the common good--on which a citizen 
might just:fy his obedience to the decrees of the Government, 
or to which a Government might refer in order to justify its 
decrees to its citizens Professor J. N. Findlay’s “An 
Examination of Tenses” does not fit neatly into any category. 
Considering the two main wavs of expressing time—as past, 
present and future (McTaggart’s A series) or as earlier, simul- 
taneous and later (McTaggart’s B series)—-Findlay argues that 
both are necessary to us in our dealings with experience, but 
that the first, the tensed, has certain advantages. It helps us to 
remember that we always perceive from a changing standpoint; 
we then have less temptation to think of ourselves as 
transcendental, outside history. As well, the tensed mode of 
expression draws our attention to the difference between a past 
which has leit a recognisable mark on the present and a future 
which is still dark and uncertain: this cosmic asymmetry of past 
and future is essential to our everyday experience of the world. 
But Findlay does not discuss the conflict between tensed and 
untensed modes of expression in the main context in which it 
has recently arisen, as the issue whether differences of tenses are 
to be regarded as part of the formal apparatus of logic, or as 
part of the material with which it deals. 
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That on the other hand is the kind of consideration with 
which Mr. William Kneale’s “The Province of Logic” is 
principally concerned. This is a forbidding-looking but not really 
difficultt essay in which Kneale, in some respects at one with 
Hampshire, sets out to defend the conception of a general logic— 
as opposed to the view that each class of expression “has its own 
logic’. Such a general logic will describe the principles of 
reasoning which are valid for every type of subject-matter. More 
specifically, it is the general theory of what—following Carnap— 
Kneale calls “logical involution”: the relation holding between 
two sets of propositions S, and S,, when it is impossible that all 
the members of S, should be true without at least one member 
of the set S, also being true. Kneale believes that in terms of this 
definition of logic one can show why logic works with a special 
and limited vocabulary (“all”, “not”, etc.), without, in Quine’s 
manner, merely stipulating that this shall be so; the full sense 
of these signs—but not of other candidates for the rôle of logical 
signs—can be given in rules of involution. Thus they are in a 
special position: they are the only truly general and formal signs 
in reasoning. This is an important essay, which deserves close 
consideration. 


JOEN PASSMORE 


Australian National University. 








1 Particularly when the misprints are corrected with the aid of Kneale’s 
note in Mind (April, 1967). 
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A Hunprep Years oF PuttosopHy. By John Passmore. London: 
Duckworth, 1957. 508 p. 358. (U.K.). 


I asked a young philosopher what she thought of this book. 
“Oh,” she replied, “I am just grateful.” And that I am sure 
will be the predominant feeling it arouses. The amount of work 
that has gone into it is prodigious. Every English philosopher 
of any importance in the last hundred years is mentioned; a good 
many are discussed at considerable length; there are very few 
upon whom Passmore does not throw new light. I fully expect 
that a new note of erudition will appear in essays of philosophy 
students as a result of this book. 


Take for instance the case of F. H. Bradley. Passmore 
tells me (what I have never known) that the Christian 
existentialist, Marcel, was profoundly influenced by Bradley. He 
reminds me (of what I had completely forgotten) that T. S. 
Eliot saw affinities between the philosophies of Leibniz and 
Bradley. He supplies me with dozens of references to articles in 
Mind, which I doubt whether I will ever use. On top of this, 
he provides the best short statement of the central tendencies of 
Bradley’s metaphysics that I have ever come across. Only a man 
who really knew Bradley could have done this; it is equally 
useful whether one wants to read Bradley or merely to read 
about him; and it is all exceptionally readable. 


Consider, then, that Passmore’s index of names ranges from 
Aaron to Zyburn; that to all appearance he is equally at home 
with all of them; and the nature of his achievement begins to 
appear. The book is a mine of information and a monument of 
scholarship. Nobody interested in the subjects can afford to be 
without it. 


Why then do I find it a depressing book? That may be due 
to me; I am sure it is not due to Passmore; I am inclined to think 
that it is due to his subject. So many names with so many books 
and articles attached to them! Such industry! Such acuteness! 
And what does it all amount to? It does not seem to be getting, 
or even pointing, anywhere. It has certainly made precious little 
difference to anybody. Out of the hundreds of names mentioned 
here there are probably only a couple (Mill and Bertrand 
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Russell) who are known to the ordinary educated man, say, the 
university graduate who has not specialized in philosophy. And 
there seems to be some sort of moral here. 


This is the age of the philosophy specialist. Unlike Bacon, 
Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley and Hume, practically all the men 
mentioned here, except Mill and Russell, have pursued their 
careers exclusively within the Philosophy Departments of 
universities. They have written mostly in specialized philosophy 
journals like Mind, which was founded in 1876. They have 
cultivated a special philosophical way of speaking. They have 
trained pupils who hope to become philosophers. They have 
looked each other over in philosophy conferences. It has all 
been a bit like the story of the two cats who attended a tennis 
match. One cat was intensely interested but the other cat could 
not understand it at all. “What do you want to come here for?” 
asked the bored cat. “I have got a family interest,” said the 
other one. “My old man is in the racket.” 


R. P. ANSCHUTZ. 


Founpations oF InpuctivE Locic. By R. F. Harrod. London: 
Macmillan, 1956. 285 p. 24s. (U.K.). 


Mr. R. F. Harrod is well kncwn as an economist and as 
Keynes’s biographer. This book places him 1n the line, as old as 
it is eminent, of British philosopher-economists. 


Harrod thinks that induction needs justification and that it 
can be justified; that such justification must and can be neither 
empirical, nor pragmatic, nor trivial, but a priori; that such a 
justification can be given without Bayes’ theorem, without indeed 
any “prior probabilities” a= all, and consequently without invoking 
the Principle of Indifference. He thinks, too, that simple 
enumeration is a fundamental form of inductive inference, 
whereas what Keynes called analogy is not. These doctrines are 
so important, unpopular, substantially original, and (in my 
opinion) broadly true, that the bock merits the widest reading. 
It is not likely to get it, in view of the failure to persuade of 
Donald Williams’s book which in broad lines is very close to 
this one, but which is put in a better light than ever by the 
innumerable defects, some of them grievous, of this one. 


In this review I have neglected all the chapters not directly 
related to induction, i.e. those on truth, memory, etc. They are 
greatly inferior to the rest of the book. 
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There are at least two principles, according to Harrod, 
which can be seen a priori to be true and which sanction a form of 
inductive argument; viz. the “Principle of Experience” and a 
principle of inverse probability. 


The “Principle of Experience”, “on which all science and 
all common-sense knowledge depend”, states that “if we are 
crossing an expanse, but know not what part of it we have 
reached, we are unlikely to be on its extreme edge; when we say 
that this is ‘unlikely’ what we mean precisely is that if we always 
believe that we are on its extreme edge we shall much more often 
be wrong than right; and conversely” (p. 78). In general the 
chance that we shall find a certain continuity to persist for 


I x 

another — of its previous length is ——-. Harrod identifies this 
x X+I 

probability with the proportion cf times a traveller over a 


I 
continuity who continually asked “Will it continue another — of 
x 
its length to date?” would be answered affirmatively by experience. 
When we want to know the probability throughout a continuity 


I 
of another — continuance, this formula has to be adjusted to 
x 
avoid our counting again answers that at any point in the journey 
have already been given; we can take for this purpose the average 
of the ratios at all points of true future answers to all future 
2 


x 

answers to the traveller’s question. This is —-———. Though 
(x+1)? 

weaker than the unadjusted formula, this still possesses the 

desired properties, of which the chief is that, as a journey 


I 

continues, the probability of being able to continue another -, 

- x 

(which can always be made tolerably large by suitable choice of 

x), increases rapidly for any absofute length of continuance, 

since any absolute length of continuance becomes constantly a 

smaller fraction of the distance already travelled. This “law 

of the increasing probability of continuance” {p. 63) is a less 
popular expression of the Principle of Experience. 


We employ this sort of induction wherever one continuity 
of whatever kind is concerned. Harrod calls it “unconditional 
simple induction”. In “conditional simple induction”, on the other 
hand, we are concerned with a class of continuities. In order to 
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be entitled to use the squared formule for predicting the con- 
tinuance of the members of a class, we need to postulate that 
travellers’ questions are equally distributed over all sectors of 
such continuities. The justification for this postulate, as it applies 
to cases “to date” (p. 76), is simply that experience reveals no 
tendency to the contrary—e.g. continuities do not tend to come to 
an end whenever we begin travellirg on, i.e., observing, them; 
and as it applies to the fature, the postulate is justified by 
unconditional simple incuction from this experience. 
Unconditional simple induct.on, Harrod says, needs no parallel 
postulate; it is “a necessary fact, true by definition, that the 
traveller spends an equal amount of time in each sector of one 
continuity” (p. 65), and also pp. 56, 119, and 247. 

The other main principle of induction is an inverse- 
probability theorem. The propositions which suitable evidence 
can probabilify according to it are cf the form ‘almost all P are 
Q’; the evidence which is suitable is a sample in which all P are 

. Such a sample Harrod calls “suggestive”, to degree d, of 
almost all P being Q if such a sample is improbable (“deceptive”) 
to degree d on the contrary supposition that some definite pro- 
portion of P, e.g. 95%, are Q. A fair-sampling postulate ensures 
that we will come across samples of degree d of deceptiveness not 


I 
greater than — times we come across samples (of equal size) of 
d 


less deceptiveness. Thus we will go wrong in inferring ‘almost 
all P are Q’ from a sample in which all P are Q, if the proba- 
bility of such a sample (on the hypothesis that, say, 95% P 


I 
are Q) equals —, once in every d we meet a sample of that size; 
d 


this entitles Harrod, by his definition of probability, to say that 
the probability which such a sample gives to the ‘almost all P 


I 
are Q’ hypothesis = 1-~. 
d 


But Harrod realises that as an inverse principle, “the 
probability of a hypothesis on the evidence = the improbability of 
the evidence if the hypothesis is false” is too good to be true. For 
the evidence to favour an hypothesis, it is not sufficient that we 
should be able to say that, as he puts it, such evidence would be 
rare if the hypothesis were not true. For perhaps such evidence 
is rare. However rare it would be if the hypothesis were false, 
such evidence does not favour the hypothesis if either it would be 
equally rare if the hypothesis is true or any different evidence 
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would be equally rare if the hypothesis ıs false. Therefore an 
acceptable inverse formula must take account of the rate at which 
samples (of the same size) as suggestive as the present sample 


are occurring in our general experience. Let this rate = z then 
the probability of ‘almost all P are Q’ on the a of a 
sample in which all P are Q = re, This quantity by which : 
has to be divided Harrod calls aie deflator”, and of course a 


I 
the rate it represents is equal to —, the evidence has no tendency 
d 


to favour the hypothesis ; though if d is supra-astronomical or of 
the order of a billion, the deflator may be neglected, the hypothesis 
being practically certain anyway. 

Harrod’s principle is not applicable to inferences to definite 
frequencies of Q among P. But by concentrating on inferences 
from samples in which all P are Q to almost all P being Q he has 
taken advantage of a fact the importance of which for the 
philosophy of knowledge he is right in stressing. This is that 
samples of P deviating in their Q frequency by about one per 
cent. from their populations are enormously rarer in populations 
in which the Q-frequency is within a few per cent. of 100% than 
in populations in which the Q-frequency is within a few per 
cent. of 50%. It is this fact which gives agreeably large values 
for d. (Harrod’s pp. 108-9 on the reasonableness of logicians’ 
special interest in “all” are excellent.) And the fact that in 
general samples in which all the members have some property are 
extremely common entails that x is sufficiently smaller than d to 
yield the very great probability which we ascribe to such con- 
clusions in science and common life on the basis of such evidence. 

Harrod acknowledges that the deflator is usually extremely 
difficult to compute, and he attributes to this fact the numerical 
vagueness of most of our important inductive arguments. It also 
introduces an element of paradox, because, on Harrod’s interpre- 
tation of it the probability of a hypothesis on some evidence is 
affected by an apparently irrelevant matter of fact, viz. the 
frequency with which in surrcunding experience equally 
suggestive evidence is coming to hand. Harrod labours to render 
this paradox unparadoxical, to elicit this principle, indeed, from 
the very notion of probability (pp. Q5-101). 

Finally, the fair-sampling postulate is unnecessary, according 
to Harrod (pp. rr1-119) Unconditional simple induction by 
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itself is sufficient to make it reasonable to argue from experience 
even if we don’t know that we are not set down in an untypical 
part of nature; and, indeed, even if we know that we are. For by 
the Principle of Experience we are unlikely to be on an “edge” 
(an untypical part) of this edge (untypical part) of nature; 
therefore any bias is likely to continue. This is ingenious and 
the A lines at least of the argument are to my mind perfectly 
sound. 


Arguments from certain resemblances between individuals to 
further resemblances are o-dinarily regarded as independent, to 
say the least, of simple enumeration or sampling. In the chapter 
on “Natural Kinds” Harrod tries to show that such arguments 
are one form of sampling arguments. Suppose we regard a cat 
as a complex of equally readily observable features identified by 
occupancy of 26 specified positions within a spatial boundary; 
then if we find in a second such spatial region 13 of such features 
repeated and none so far not repeated, an inverse probability 
argument can be framed precisely as before. If there are in the 
second putative cat only 13 repeated features, we can calculate 
the improbability of our having obse-ved all and only those; and 
so on. Similarly we can argue from the features observed in both 
to the probability cf features in both as yet observed in neither 
(v. p. 127). All this is certainly ingenious and exciting, and 
there is undoubtedly at least some substance in it, though I cannot 
afford space for a discussion of it here; but it does not reduce 
eliminative to simple-entumerative or sampling induction, even if, 
as I believe, the former is a logically very derivative and 
sophisticated form of argument. 


In this chapter Harrod reopens some of the territory first 
explored in Broad’s famous Mind 1918-20 article. What he has 
to say (pp. 129-137) on natural kinds, on why some empirical 
definitions are better than others, and on unobservable scientific 
entities, I cannot afford space even to summarise, but it is good. 
One further topic demands mention, however, viz. Harrod’s 
explanation of the possibility of establishing general propositions 
by a single instance (pp. 137-141). Where this appears to happen, 
he suggests, what has actually happened is that by previous simple 
enumeration from a vast sample we have established with high 
probability that a genus possesses a determinable property, which 
in its specific determinations holds within very fine limits of 
tolerance among members. I.e., the reason why we can argue 
so confidently from one test of the melting point of a new metal, 
say, is that we have great simple enumerative support for the 
hypothesis that the genus, metals, possesses as a determinable 
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the property of melting at some temperature, which in its specific 
determinations holds within a very narrow range. This is 
ingenious and surely contains a lot of truth; and so far as the 
appearance of the establishment of laws by a single instance is 
a chief support of those who try to avoid the very idea of 
inductive inference, it is an important contribution. 

In the chapter on “Simplicity”, Harrod discusses the 
reasonableness of preferring simple to complex explanations of 
the same phenomena. As a criterion of relative simplicity among 
laws, Harrod adopts, without discussion, the number of 
adjustable parameters they contain. He rejects (p. 149) the view 
that simple laws are a priori more probable than more complex 
ones, on the two (incompatible) grounds that we have no reason 
a priori to to ascribe to nature a preference for simplicity, and 
that the very notion of a priori probability conflicts with the 
essential relativity of probability to evidence. The rational ground 
for preferring simple to complex explanations of a set of 
observations is that if there were no law operating the occurrence 
of a set of observations conforming to any simple law would be 
rare, and rarer the larger the set; consequently when we have 
such a set we may argue inversely for the superior probability 
of the simple law. (Harrod confines “laws” to statements of 
functional relations among successive quantities. ) 


I am not sure how we are meart to regard the “first principle 
of induction” (p. 155) which Harrod formulates to entail the 
preferability of the simpler to the complex law. Some things 
he says suggest that this simplicity-principle ranks with the 
Principle of Experience and the inverse principle; yet this can 
hardly be so. 


This leads me to a general criticism of the book. Not merely 
is the number of fundamental principles unclear, but the 
relations between them are spoken of in incompatible ways. 
Thus, e.g., on p. 78 “all science and all common-sense knowledge 
depend” on the Principle of Experience, while, e.g., on p. 252 the 
inverse principle is at “the very heart and centre of inductive 
logic”, while elsewhere the two principles seem to be of equal 
status. This is untidy and unclear; but not only that: it creates 
a presumption that Harrod has not isolated the completely general 
principles of induction, This presumption is strengthened by the 
fact that while all of the principles are supposed to be true a 
priori, Harrod presents them as being each confined not merely in, 
application but in meaning to special classes of enquiries—into 
uniformities in the case of the inverse principle, into the 
continuance of individual continuities in the case of unconditional 
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simple induction. The Principle of Experience, indeed, is in 
danger of being completely lost in its example; though when he 1s 
using it to dispense with tke fair-sampling postulate Harrod 
(rightly) does not hesitate to apply it to “continuities” in a very 
much wider sense than tha: of inciv dual extended entities. 


A crucial point abou: the Principle of Experience itself is 
the assumption which seems to be implicit in the squared formula 
that the traveller spends ar: equal amount of time in equal sections 
of the continuity. Since this is precisely where the Principle of 
Indifference seems to be reqaired, and since Harrod like many 
others rejects this Principle, it is a pity that his procedure here 
should be the strange one of saying repeatedly that this is not 
an assumption but is true by definition. I cannot find that it is 
true by definition, but if it were the question would be one of 
Harrod’s right to make it so This is doubly a pity because the 
Principle of Experience is undoubtedly at least a specification 
of the true a priori principles of induction. 


I do not think as muck can be seid for Harrod’s inverse 
principle, though it has < certain rough fidelity to reason. The 
argument of this chapter is not only difficult but devious and 
hopelessly informal. One do2s not want every one to write like 
Carnap; and in his chapter on “Probability” Harrod has good 
things to say on the addition thecrem, on the anomalies 
connected with the interpretation of zero probability, and on the 
ubiquitous “h” which, having got in as more or less a notational 
convenience, stays on to 2lague the whcle of Keynes’s philosophy 
of probability. But Harrod starts from no clear-cut premises and 
states no theorems of probability which he is arguing in 
accordance with; and he doesn’t botker about a notation. Conse- 
quently we need not hesitate to admit his claim to have produced 
an inverse principle free from the inscrutable prior probabilities 
which embarrass the ustal one. But it is only too easy to avoid 
any unpalatable conclusions if one argues informally enough. 
The fact remains that any known valid deduction of an inverse 
theorem from the accepted fundamental theorems of the subject 
contains, both in the premises and the conclusion, not less than 
three terms or elements (whether these are interpreted as propo- 
sitions or in some other way); consequently it is impossible 
without special assumptions to arrve at Harrod’s inverse 
principle, whether in its deflated or its undeflated form. 

What Harrod has principally in mind in his doctrine of the 
deflator is the fact that the improbabity of the evidence on the 
contrary of the hypothesis is no argument for the hypothesis if 
contrary evidence is equally improbable on the contrary 
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hypothesis. If we neglect prior probabilities, this can be shown 

to be true even on the ordinary inverse principle, h/e = 1 - 
e/~h 

(using Keynesian notation and writing ‘h’ and ‘e 


e/~h+e/h 
for hypothesis and evidence respectively). If e/~h = ~e/~h, 
e/~h 
this = 1 — ——_—_—-_— and h/e on either principle = 4. 
e/~h+ ~e/~h 


(Harrod’s inverse principle seems to correspond exactly to the 
latter ; the two are not in general equivalent.) But to refer to the 
denominator as a rate is grossly anomalous. Harrod subscribes 
to the view that probabilities are essentially relative to premises; 
a rate is a mere matter of fact trulv or falsely stated, and I cannot 
see what such a matter of fact can be doing in a principle of this 
sort. The problem of induction arises, moreover, because what 
Harrod calls “our general experience” is from a logical point 
of view special; and consequently the rate at which among all 
samples of the same size equally suggestive samples are occurring 
is, besides being irrelevant, completely variable. 

It is through taking the deflator as a rate that Harrod is led 
to defend the paradox that the probability of h on e is partly a 
function of the frequency with which “I” (pp. 100-101) come 
across evidence of this sort. We know that he does not mean that 
the experience of R. F. Harrod is a factor in all estimates of 
probability. But of course no actual person or race’s experience 
is relevant, and the deflation of h/e = 1 — e/~h that is 
undoubtedly called for is in fact that which is expressed in the 
denominator of the general inverse theorem; which as I have said 
is not a rate at all. Propositions ascribing a probability to a 
hypothesis on some evidence are one and all true or false a 
priori, on the view of probability Harrod accepts; consequently 
it is a contradiction to suggest that the same evidence may be 
good for a hypothesis at one time, viz. when suggestive samples 
abound, and not good for it at another, viz. when they do not 

(cf. pp. 96-97). 

- This is not the only point at which Harrod will dismay those 
who clearly distinguish, as he himself does in the main, the worth- 
while enterprise of showing inductive conclusions to be sometimes 
reasonable from the absurd enterprise of showing them to be 
always or ever right. For example, he invariably says that the 
Principle of Experience entails that the traveller will be right 

x? I 
of the times he expects another — continuance. Again, 
(x+1)? x 
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in dispensing with the fair-sampling postulate even where bias 
is known to exist, he tends to argue from our continued predictive 
success (which isn’t assured) to the reasonableness of our 
inductive procedures (which doesn’t follow). He even permits 
himself to say that “induction will have proved a valid 
instrument”. 

Two topics which call in my opinion for a critical 
examination I have no space to make are the sharp distinction in 
epistemological status Harrod makes between the past and the 
future (pp. 76 and ff.), and (not unccnnected in his treatment) 
infinite populations. 

There are some amazing slips. On p. 57 (once), p. 61 (once) 
and p. 247 (four times!), “true to false (answers)” should read 
“true to all”. 


D. C. Stove. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A.A.P Concress, 1958 


The annual congress will be held at Canberra from Friday, 15th 
August till Tuesday, 19th August. The Annual General Meeting will take 
place on Monéay, 18th August. All enquiries should be addressed to the 
congress secretary, Mr B. Benjamin, Philosophy Department, Canberra 
University College. 


CHANGE oF NAME OF THE ASSOCIATION 


At the Extraordinary General Meeting of the Association held in 
Sydney on Tuesday, 4th March, 1958, a special resolution was passed: 
“that the name of the Association be altered to ‘The Australasian 
Association of Philosophy’”. The legal authorisaticn of this change by 
the Registrar-General is now in process. 
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WILLIAM HARVEY AND THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SCIENCE 


By J. A. PASSMORE 


The discovery that the blood circulates in the body is, on 
the face of it, a bare empirical fact, of no interest to the 
philosopher gua philosopher. Yet when, in the Epistle Dedicatory 
to his Elements of Philosophy, Hobbes names his predecessors, 
William Harvey is the only Englishman in a list which includes 
Kepler, Galileo, Gassendi and Mersenne. Similarly Descartes, 
in his Discourse on Method, devotes to Harvey a degree of 
attention which, to modern eyes, is entirely disproportionate; 
the honour of being mentioned in the Discourse Harvey shares 
only with Galileo.t That both Hobbes and Descartes should pay 
tribute to Galileo is, it would generally be conceded, only fitting; 
for Galileo is one of those few scientists who have revolutionised 
our attitude to the world around us. But why Harvey? What 
does it matter, except to physiologists and surgeons, whether 
the blood circulates or stands still ?? 

The importance of a scientific discovery to philosophy, 
however, has much more to do with the state of thought at the 
time of its enunciation than with its content. The synthesis 
of urea, the discovery of reflex action—these two were in their 
scientific content no more important than many another scientific 
discovery, but their philosophical impact was of a special order.’ 
Descartes said of Harvey that he “broke the ice”; it is this 
“ice-breaking” character of Harvey’s work which explains why 





1 Note also Henry More’s comment, referring to a work of Cudworth’s, that it 18 
“of as much price and worth ın theology, as either the circulation of the blood in 
physic, or the motion of the earth in natural philosophy” (Preface to The Grand Mystery 
of Godliness, 1660). 

2Thus in their edition of Descartes’ philosophical wntings (Edinburgh, 1954) 
Anscombe and Geach omit this whole section of the Discourse as “a long passage on 
physiology, in particular the circulation of the blood, which 1s now of merely historical 
interest” (note to p 41) 


3Cf ch. 2ın J A. Passmore: A Hundred Years of Philosophy, London, 1957. 
A 
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it was immediately seized upon by Hobbes and Descartes— 
Descartes accepted the circuletior. of the blood at first hearing, 
before he had read De Motu Cordis‘—in sharp contrast to its 
sceptical, or even hostile reception at the hands of anatomists. 


For Harvey broke through a barrier; he proclaimed a unity 
where there had seemed to be an absolute gulf: between the 
animal organism and inantmate mechanical systems. Copernicus 
and Galileo had shown that continuous motion is not the 
prerogative of heavenly, as distinct from terrestrial, movements ; 
they had united the heavens and the earth in a single mechanical 
system. But the place in that system of the human being—and, 
more generally, of the animal organism—had still to be 
determined. 

Harvey detected circular movement in the body: that fact 
was at once seized upon by ardent seventeenth-century 
generalisers—most notably, but not solely, by Hobbes and 
Descartes—as a hard core to, a point of empirical reference in, 
their speculations. The principles of mechanics, it was now 
said, apply to the behaviour of all material objects, including the 
inner workings of the living organism. This daring speculation, 
it will at once be obvious, in no sense followed from Harvey’s 
discovery; any more than it followed from the synthesis of urea 
that the structure of all organic substances is physico-chemical. 
But Harvey destroyed, in a single blow, the a priori supposition 
that it is in principle impossible to describe organic processes in 
mechanical terms. Thus he opened the way to a general view 
of the nature of things. 


That general view, however, still leaves room for diverse 
possibilities; Descartes and Hobbes incorporated Harvey’s 
discoveries in quite different philosophical systems. For Hobbes, 
the extension of mechanical explanation to the behaviour of 
living organisms was but a step on the way to an exp.anation, 
in the same terms, of the processes of the human mind and of 
human society. All the same, this first step was a crucial one: 
once grant that the behaviour of the living organism falls within 
the scope of the laws of mechanics, and it seems natural to 
conclude that this is as true of the conscicus life as of any 
other form of behaviour of the living organism. The onus of 
proof shifts—that is Harvey’s importance. In the past, mechanists 
had been confronted by an absolute barrier at the living organism; 





Cf E Gilson “Descartes, Harvey et le scolastique” in Etudes sur le role de la 
pensee medievale dans la formation du systems caitenen, Pastis, 1951 See also Gilson’s 
edition of, and ccmmentary on, Descartes’ Discours de la Methode, 1947, end H, P 
Bayon’s articles on Harvey ın Annals of Science, Vols III and IV, 1938 
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the writ of mechanism extended only to the inanimate. After 
Harvey, on the contrary, those who still maintained that mental 
processes are non-mechanical were making of the human mind 
a single exception in an otherwise mechanical world.’ 


Descartes, of course, was in this position. He hoped, that 
is, to lay down a bcundazy at a new point, no longer between 
the animate and inanimate, but between an unextended rational 
soul and an extended mechanical worlc. The soul, alone amongst 
finite entities, stands outs:de the reach of mechanics. Many of 
Descartes’ admirers, particularly in England, regarded his 
physiology with dismay. He had given away too much, they 
felt; once surrender the animal organism to the mechanist, and 
the soul will not for long be impregnable. In the end, too, 
they were right; from beast-machine it was an easy step to 
man-machine. Descartes, not Hobbes, is the direct ancestor of 
modern medical maczerialism. 


Unlike Hobbes, Descartes had a special interest in Harvey, 
of the sort we should now call “scientific” rather than 
philosophical. Hobbes, of course, wes well aware of the nature 
and extent of Harvey’s achievement in this respect—Harvey is, 
Hobbes wrote in his Dedicatory Epistle, “the only man I know 
that, conquering envy, hath established a new doctrine in his 
lifetime’’—but his aztitud= is that of a respectful outsider, whereas 
Descartes was a leading participant in the physiological revolution, 
Hobbes is content to draw attention to the general importance 
of Harvey’s work; Descartes examined it in detail. In important 
respects, indeed, he rejected Harvey’s conclusions—although 
never the all-important circulation of the blood—and reverted, 
as Gilson has shown in detail, to certain of the teachings of his 
medieval predecessors, 


At first sight, the differences between Harvey and Descartes 
are merely technical, more than a l:ttle tedious, except to those 
who take a detailed interest in the history of physiology. 
Descartes, it might be supposed, made a scientific mistake: he 
wrongly supposed that the heart performed its function in virtue 
of its containing a peculiar source of heat. No more need be 
said. In fact, however the ground of dispute lies deeper; and 





8 Qf course, once more, thsre was nothing in Harvey’s work to prove tat. they 
were wrong The fact remains that the whole question took on quite a new 
Compare J J C Smart. ‘Plausible Reasoning ın Philosophy”, Mind, 1357, 261, Ea 


6 Compare Cudwortl’s judgement of Descartes’ writings in his True Intellectual 
System of the Universe. they have, he ytes ‘an undiscerned tang of the mechanically- 
atheistic humour hangıng arourd them” (See, on Cudvworth’s relatror to Descartes, 
J A Passmore’s Ralph Cudwerth, Cambridge, 1951). See also Huxley’s essay “On 
the Hypothesis that Arimals are Automata” in Method and Results, don, 1893, 
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illustrates a second respect in which Harvey’s work is important 
for philosophy. 

Harvey. in Sir Henry Dale’s words, “created and displayed 
for all time the method by which such (biological) discovery 
may be established and made secure.”7 The real question is 
whether, in principle at least, biology has a method of its own, 
as Harvey’s work suggests, or whether it is a branch of geometry ; 
and whether, further, unless it is geometrical in structure, it 
can have the slightest claim to be regarded as a science. Descartes 
and Harvey agreed that the body is a mechanical system; but 
Descartes argued, and Harvey denied, that the biologist, if he 
has any scientific pretensions, must make use only of concepts 
which are in principle derivable from the general concepts of 
mechanics. If, as Descartes thought, the heart is merely a 
container within which the blood is heated to the point of 
expansion, then whatever is of scientific interest in its operation 
is a simple exemplification of broad mechanical principles. If, 
however, as Harvey tried to show, the heart is a contractile 
muscle, then it has peculiar and irreducible properties, not 
characteristic, even, of physiological process in general, let alone 
of inanimate nature. Harvey had suggested that the circulation 
of the blood rests on a “brute fact”—the fact that the heart is 
a contractile muscle—and this is ecuivalent, Descartes argued, to 
abandoning science altogether. Harvey, he alleges, has offered 
no genuine explanation of the circulation of blood, but only a 
pseudo-explanation, an explanation by “faculties”. 

This allegation, one might be inclined to think, rests on a 
simple misunderstanding. On several occasions, in expounding 
his theory of the circulation, Harvey made use of the phrase 
“facultas pulsifica” to describe the mode of operation of the 
heart. It is clear enough to us what he meant: no more than this, 
that the heart is in fact a contractile muscle. But to Descartes, 
as to all the seventeenth-century revolutionaries, the word 
“facultas” suggested all that was worst in scholasticism—the 
pseudo-science of “occult faculties”. In La description du corps 
humain (written in 1648-9) Descartes wrote of Harvey as 
follows: “If we suppose that the heart moves in the manner 
in which Harvey described it we shall have to imagine some 
faculty which causes this movement, the nature of which is much 
more difficult to conceive than everything he claims to explain 
by it.”® Here surely, one is tempted to conclude, Descartes has 
simply been misled by Harvey’s “facultas pulsifica”. 


™“Harveian Oration’, The Lancet, 1935, 229, p 927. 
8 Works, ed. Adam and Tannery, Vol. XI, p 243 
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Yet, it should be noted, Descartes does not say, simply, that 
Harvey im fact refers to faculties; he says he must do so; that 
on his view of the heart’s action Harvey is forced into faculty 
explanations by the very logic of his case. To understand 
Descartes’ arguments one must appreciate the rôle of brute facts 
in his philosophy. For Descartes the mathematical-physicist, as 
for many of his successors in that same tradition, the position is 
perfectly clear; brute facts are at best a stimulus to thought, 
a prop to the defective powers of the human intellect. 
Experiment and observation, that is, could in principle be wholly 
dispensed with; for all the propositions of mathematics and 
physics are deducible from first principles, which are innate in 
the intellect’s own operations. 


But there are two Descartes—Descartes the mathematical- 
physicist and Descartes the physiologist? As a physiologist, 
Descartes took a less exalted view of the intellect’s unaided 
powers. As Roth points out, the (little read) sixth book of the 
Discourse on Method is a confession of failure—a confession 
provoked by the breakdown of the Cartesian physico-mathematical 
method when it is confronted by the multifarious diversity of 
biology. “The potentialities of Nature are so extensive and 
diverse”, Descartes writes, “and my principles so simple and 
general, that I have hardly observed any particular effect that 
I could not recognise as being deducible from the principles in 
a variety of ways; and my main problem, as a rule, is to find out 
in which of these ways the effect does depend on them. To 
advance that object, I know of no other expedient than to look 
out once more for experiments that would give different results, 
according as one or the other explaration 1s right.’’1° 


Experiment, then, is necessary in biology ;™ but all the same 
its rôle ıs a limited one. Every biological fact ıs deducible, 
Descartes is still saying, from first principles; the difficulty lies 
in the fact that there is an embarrassment of possible ways of 
tracing it back tc those principles. Thus, to take the point at 
issue, it could be the case a priori that the liver, not the heart, is 
the area within which the blood is so heated as to be kept in 
circulation; only by experiment, then, can we articulate the 
chain connecting the facts which ccnfront us—e.g. the circulation 
of the blood—with the general principles of mechanics. The 
fact remains that, for Descartes, there is no science before the 





° Compare, on this point, Leon Roth: Desccries’ Discourse on Method, Oxford, 1937. 
Wed Gilson, Paris, 1947, pp. 64-5. 


See also the Author's letter which Descartes prefixed to The Principles of 
Philosophy, 1647. 
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chain is laid bare i.e. there is nothing scientific in the mere 
discovery that the heart plays a part in the circulation of the 
blood. 

Thus Descartes does not, in principle, abandon the claim 
that science ıs mathematical demcnstration, even when he grants 
that only with the help of experiment can we select between 
various demonstrations, each of which is possible a priori. 
Introducing in the fifth part of the Discourse the circulation 
of the blood, he addresses his pctential critics in the following 
terms: “In order that those who are not acquainted with the 
strength of mathematical demonstrations, and are not used to 
distinguishing true from plausible reasons, should not venture to 
deny what I have said without examining it, I wish to advise 
them that this movement which I have just described follows 
as necessarily from the mere disposition of the organs which 
the eye can see in the heart, and the heat which we feel with 
the fingers, and the nature of the blood which one can learn 
by experiment, as does that of a clock from the form, position 
and shape of its counter-weights and ics wheels.”?? 

Descartes obviously believes, then, that he has succeeded 
in providing a mathematical demonstration of the heart’s 
movement and this is equivalent, on his view, to a demonstration 
that its movement follows from the general concepts of mechanics. 
Expansion under the influence of heat is a quite general 
mechanical mode of behaviour. Descartes is perfectly willing 
to suppose that there is in the heart “a fire without flame”, that 
processes of expansion go on which are not directly observable, 
because this is in his eyes the right kind of explanation ie. one 
which has general application to a wider range of mechanical 
processes. But he is not prepared to admit that the movement 
of the blood depends upon the contractile properties of the heart, 
because this would be a special explanation; one which is not 
applicable, even, to other physiological processes, let alone to 
mechanical processes in general. Thus he identifies, we might 
say, an appeal to “brute fact”—the fact that the heart operates 
in such-and-such a special way—and an appeal to occult qualities; 
he sees in Harvey’s theory a species of obscurantism, because 
Harvey appeals to something the existenze of which has just to 
be accepted as a fact. 

“What else”, he asks, writing to Plemp, “could be the cause 
of very great and sudden changes ın the body except boiling 
and fermentation?’4® Boiling and fermertation are “intelligible” 
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and general causes; nothing less will satisfy Descartes’ ambitions. 
His criticism of Harvey, then, is of exactly the same form as 
his criticism of Galileo; as he wrote to Mersenne, “Without 
having considered the first causes of Nature, he (Galileo) has 
only looked for certain particular effects, and upon this has 
built without foundations”. 


Another objection Descartes raises is of a rather different 
kind: Harvey, he argues, has left a great deal unexplained. In 
particular, he cannot explain why the blood changes colour as 
it passes through the heart. Thus, Descartes argues, he is once 
again forced back upon hidden “faculties”. Not only must he 
invoke faculties to explain the pulsating movement of the heart; 
he has then to introduce still further faculties “that change the 
qualities of the blood, while it is in the heart”. 


Against this onslaught what can Harvey reply? In a sense, 
only something which corresponds to Galileo’s “e pur st muove”— 
“but still, the heart is a contractile muscle”. This reply, however, 
involves, and leads Harvey into, the defence of a particular 
philosophy of science—a philosophy of science characteristic, we 
might say, of medical men and biologists.” 


The main source for this philosophy of science is Harvey’s 
“Second Disquisition to John Riolan” (1669), in which he 
explicitly replies to Descartes’ anatomical observations, but also, 
it would seem—although in this case he makes no explicit 
reference to Descartes—challenges his philosophical presumptions. 
It is important to observe that he begins his Second Disquisition 
with a vigorous attack upon the medieval theory of “animal 
spirits’; he has obviously moved much further from medieval 
modes of explanation than Descartes ever did. “Persons of 
limited information”, he says, “when they are at a loss to assign 
a cause to anything, very commonly reply that it is done by the 
spirits; and so they bring the spirits into play upon all occasions ; 
even as indifferent poets are always thrusting the gods upon the 
stage as a means of unravelling the plot and bringing about a 
catastrophe.’5 Or a little later: “Those who advocate incorporeal 
spirits have no ground of experience to stand upon; their ‘spirits’ 
indeed are synonymous with powers or faculties.” This is the 
man whom Descartes accuses of being a faculty-monger! 
Obviously, Harvey is writing very much in the manner of a 
modern positivist; this is the attituce of mind Descartes really 
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had to meet, but did not understand. Like many another 
philosopher before and after him, he sought to assimilate the new 
to the old enemy: if Harvey could only be branded a “faculty” 
scientist, a dealer in “occult qualities’, Descartes knew how to 
dismiss him with a phrase. 


Now Descartes’ argument really amounts to this: Harvey 
gives no explanation of the heart’s contractility; to offer no 
explanation is tantamount to saying that the heart’s contractility 
explains itself; and this in turn means that Harvey is really 
asserting that it contracts because it has the faculty of contracting. 
Not to explain, then, is logically equivalent to offering a 
faculty-explanation. 


Harvey’s reply is uncompromising: “I own that I am of 
the opinion that our first duty is to inquire whether the thing 
be or not, before asking wherefore it 1s.’”2* This is the method 
to which Descartes objected in Galileo; the method of seeing 
what the “effects” are—i.e. what actually happens—and 
describing these “effects” quite independently of their relation 
to “first causes”. For Descartes, science is demonstration; for 
Harvey, on the contrary, demonzstraticn is a second-best method: 
the best thing to do is to look and sez. 


What the astronomer actually perceives, Harvey is willing 
to admit, is only a clue to what really happens. The situation in 
biology is altogether different: the biologist can observe directly 
what happens, with his own senses. In biology, therefore, where 
the typical method is dissection, “the example of astronomy”, 
writes Harvey, “is by no means to be followed, in which from 
mere appearances or phenomera that which is in fact, and the 
reason wherefore it is so, are investigated”. The astronomer 
cannot directly observe an eclipse, Harvey argues, because he 
cannot take up his situation beyond the moon to see what 
happens; thes he is obliged to reason from mere appearances 
to their cause. The biologist, on the other hand, can dissect, i.e. 
can look for himself and see what happens. In this respect, then, 
biology is superior to such forms of inquiry as astrono-ny, for 
“no more certain demonstration or means of gaining facts can be 
adduced than examination by the senses, than ocular experiment”. 


Here, then, is a confident empiricism at the opposite pole 
from Descartes’ depreciation of sensory observation. And we 
can see how the controversy between Harvey and Descartes, like 
so many subsequent controversies about “the nature of scientific 
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inquiry”, is an attempt, on both sides, to maintain the status of 
their own particular form of inquiry, by arguing that its 
procedures form a paradigm for “science”. 


Thus just as Descartes argued that the biologist, ‘ike the 
geometer, must demonstrate, but that biology, because its 
demonstrations must be accompamied by experiment, is in some 
measure inferior to physics, so Harvey, on the other side, argues 
that even geometry rests upon sensory observation, but is inferior 
to biology in that it passes beyond what can be sensorily observed. 
“Tt is the business of geometry”, he says, “from things sensible 
[i.e. geometrical figures] to make rational demonstration of 
things that are not sensible” ;#® and from this he concludes—in 
the sharpest possible opposition to Descartes—that unless we can 
begin by trusting our senses absolutely, not even geometry could 
have a solid foundation. “I have not endeavoured”, he sums the 
matter up, “from causes and probable principles to demonstrate 
my propositions, but, as of higher authority, to establish them 
by appeals to sense and experiment, after the manner of 
anatomists,” 


Thus the dispute between Descartes and Harvey about the 
mode of circulation of the blood is a nctable example of a head-on 
collision between two opposing philosophies of science. Harvey 
has seen the heart operating as a contractile muscle—most notably 
through the transparent body of a shrimp; that this movement 
could not be deduced from the elementary ideas of mechanics 
does not perturb him in the least—it is enough for him that it 
is a mechanical motion in the sense that the heart moves in 
accordance with mechanical laws. In the language of a later 
date, Harvey is not, and Descartes is, a “reductionist”. Nor 
does it perturb Harvey that the same sort of explanation could 
not be offered of ather physiological processes. Descartes, so 
far as Harvey is concerned, might be right in supposing that 
in other physiological processes heat is the agent; he is prepared 
to look and find out, with no a priori expectation that all 
physiological processes will be of a single pattern. 


“There are persons”, writes Harvey, “who wil! not be 
content to take up with a new system, unless it explains 
everything, as in astronomy.”?? This is his answer to Descartes’ 
claim that an absence of explanation is, in principle, equivalent 
to a faculty explanation. Descartes was right in saying that 
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Harvey could not explain why the blood changed colour in the 
heart; no one could explain this until after Lavoisier’s work on 
oxygen. But Harvey was prepared to leave a question-mark; 
he did not say that the blood was changed by an “infusion of 
spirits” or by a “rubific faculty’—he said that he did not know 
how it was changed—and thus he left the way open for Lavoisier’s 
explanation. He knew what he knew; and was not going to be 
argued out of it, merely on the ground that there were other 
things he did not know. This again was an attitude of 
mind quite unintelligible to Descartes—bui it is the attitude 
characteristic of empiricists. 

Yet is one simply to say that Descartes was wrong? Of 
course, he was wrong about the movement of the heart; we would 
all agree about that. But, if we look at the matter historically, 
was his attitude to Harvey without justification? This is a much 
harder question to answer. Science needs for its development 
both its Descartes and its Harvey: the scientist who clings 
tenaciously to the fact he has observed, in the teeth of established 
theories, and the scientist who boldly attempts to formulate 
generalisations of the widest possible sort, in the teeth of 
“established facts”. Neither the Harveys nor the Descartes of 
this world are always right; facts are not always what they at 
first seem to be, but if they are, no theory can explain them 
away. Descartes was wrong, I should argue, in supposing that 
there are “ultimate explanations’—for any explanation is itself 
a “brute fact”; nevertheless the search for such explanations 
has been a factor of crucial importance in the history of science. 
Harvey was right in standing by what he had observed ;7* but 
his positivism can easily be converted, as Descartes may have 
intuitively apprehended, into an obscurantist opposition to that 
speculative spirit which is the life of science. 


Australian National University, Canberra. 
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HAS COLLINGWOOD BEEN UNFORTUNATE IN HIS 
CRITICS? 


By G. BucHDAHL 


I wish to question certain views maintained by Mr. Alan 
Donagan, in his article “The Verificaticn of Historical Theses”! 
respecting what he calls “the received interpretation’ of 
Collingwood’s theory of history. Collingwood, in his Idea of 
History? asks: What must an historian do in order to have 
historical knowledge (TH,282)? And his answer is: he “must 
re-enact the past in his own mind” (ibid.). Mr. Donagan 
holds that “Collingwood has been unfortunate in his critics” 
(D,207),° that his answer has been misunderstood. Instead of 
seeing it for what it is, namely a “philosophical” answer to a 
“conceptual” problem (D,203), involving an exploration of the 
“ ‘grammar’ of ‘think a thought” (D,204), his critics have 
wrongly taken Collingwood as making a methodological 
recommendation. I wish to show that Mr. Donagan may well be 
right in thinking that a very neat and satisfying situation would 
result from making this distinction between “philosophical” and 
“methodological” and coming down on one side of it, but that 
this isn’t Collingwood. Secondly, it seems to me that if it were, 
although we should still be left with a large number of stimulating 
remarks concerning possible attitudes by historians towards 
their everyday work, there would be very little left that is 
philosophically exciting in Collingwood. Forcing his own 
interpretation on Collingwood, Mr. Donagan seems to me gravely 
to misunderstand what one might call the tone of a philosophical 
work that has metaphysical bearing. For in truth, what makes 
Collingwood interesting is surely that he uneasily hovers between 
both, using the phrase “re-thinking the past” as a piece of 
methodology and as expressing something with an epistemological 
or metaphysical function. : 


To start with, there are (as Mr. Donagan admits) a rumber 
of passages which very definitely seem to imply that re-enactment 
is something the historian is recommended to practise. In order 
to “reconstruct the history of a political struggle... the historian 
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. . . must grasp their (the historical actors’) political ideas’ 
(1H,115), the “thoughts behind the events” (1H,118), thoughts. 
that are the “inside of events” (ibid.), “His main task is to 
think himself into this action, to discern the thought of its agent” 
(1H,213). And “how does the historian discern the thoughts 
which he is trying to discover? There is only one way in which 
it can be done: by re-thinking them in his own mind” (IH,215). 
And to clinch it all, we have the celebrated passage to which 
Mr. Donagan himself refers as quite naturally supporting the 
contention that these remarks have a methodological function, 
whatever else they may have as well. I quote from Mr. Donagan’s 
summary (D,202; cf. [H,283) : 

“Suppose that an historian studying the Theodosian code 
has before him an imperial edict: merely reading the words... 
does not amount to knowing their historical significance. In 
order to do that he must envisage the situation with which the 
emperor was trying to deal . . . as that emperor envisaged. 
it. Then he must see for himself... how such a situation might 
be dealt with . . . the possible alternatives, and the reasons for 
choosing one rather than another; and thus he must go through 
the process which the emperor went through in deciding on this 
particular course. Thus he is re-enacting in his own mind the 
experience of the emperor; and only in so far as he does this 
has he any historical knowledge . . . of the meaning of the edict.” 


Does not this passage make sense only upon the assumption 
that Collingwood is here telling us what an historian must do 
if he is to be described as re-th:nking the past? Not quite. For 
in addition to the methodolog-cal interpretation, which makes 
Collingwood say, “this ıs (the most important part of) what you 
must do when you are doing history”, there is also the logical, 
or philosophical or metaphysical interpretation, “this is what you 
must have done (i.e. re-thinking Theodosius’ thought) whatever 
procedural operation you may actually have gone in for, if 
you will be said to have obtained historical knowledge’.* Now, 
surely both interpretations are legitimate? 

Let us look at the difference between them. Consider the 
process-account. It looks as though what was essentially involved 
was simply the sort of reconstruction of which Collingwood has 
elsewhere given a very careful description, e.g. interpolation 
between the facts that function as “evidence”, where what is to 
count as evidence is “what che historian can use as evidence” 
(1H,246-7). The success of such a construction ultimately will 
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depend on the know-how of the historian (IH,238,247). But 
there is also the psychological aspect. The historian’s interpolative 
activity would run completely in the dark unless it were based on 
some sort of sympathetic understandıng. And this is only possible 
(according to Collingwood) if what he pulls together are 
thoughts. And this means, not only that the material collected 
must consist of thoughts; but also that the historian must attempt 
P envisage these thoughts as the actor (e.g. Theodosius) lived 
them. 

The following very colourful passage also supports such a 
view pretty powerfully: 


“When I understand what Nelson meant by saying, ‘In 
honour I won them, in honour I will die with them,’ what I am 
doing is to think myself into the position of being all covered 
with decorations and exposed at short range to the musketeers in 
the enemy’s tops, and being advised to make myself a less 
conspicuous target. I ask myself the question, shall I change my 
coat? and reply in those words. Understanding the words means 
thinking for myself what Nelson thought when he spoke them: 
that this is not a time to take off my ornaments of honour for the 
sake of saving my life. Unless I were capable—perhaps only 
transiently—of thinking that for myself, Nelson’s words would 
remam meaningless to me: I could only weave a net of verbiage 
round them like a psycholcegist, and talk about masochism and 
guilt-sense, or introversion and extraversion, or some such 
foolery ... 5 


Be it remarked that this is only one of a possible 2umber 
of characterisations; hus one may have “sympathetic 
understanding” of dogs, not only men. If Collingwood fastens on 
this particular aspect of historical work, he has a reason for it; 
a reason that connects with the point stressed by the 
“philosophical interpretation”. To this I shall return presently. 

And here I must plead guilty: in my article which Mr. 
Donagan discusses* I twice say that Collingwood nowhere tells 
us how re-enacting is to be done (B,111,113). I was quite wrong. 
For has he not told us perfectly clearly, for instance in the 
Theodosius passage and the one just cited irom the 
Autobiography, and in all his long discussions of the rature of 
historical construction and reconstruction? How could I have 
been so misled? Howeve-, Mr. Donagan’s complaint is not that 





5R G. Collingwood, An Autobiography, Pelican, 1944, p 77, hereafter referred 
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I did not find anywhere in Collingwood ar explanation of what 
the historian must do in order to be described as re-enacting the 
past. On the contrary, he complains that I had demanded an 
explanation at all! And he does this because he believes that 
the only interesting question Collingwood can possibly be 
discussing is whether the historian, when he has “re-enacted” 
in accordance with the code of evidence, can be correctly described 
as having re-enacted, i.e. re-enacted in principle. 


To sum up this part of the argument: Collingwood had 
asked what makes historical knowledge possible, and the reply 
suggests at least very strongly that he sometimes gives us a 
methodological account of the process which he spontaneously 
characterises as “re-enacting the past”. ` 

“But suppose the past lives on in the present; suppose, 
though incapsulated in it, and at first sight hidden beneath the 
present’s contradictory and more prominent features, it is still 
alive and active; then the historian may very well be related 
to the non-historian as the trained woodsman is to the ignorant 
traveller. ‘Nothing here but trees and grass’, thinks the traveller, 
and marches on. ‘Look’, says the woodsman, ‘there 1s a tiger in 
that grass.’ The historian’s business is to reveal the less obvious 
features hidden from a careless eve in the present situation. What 
history can bring to moral and pclitical life is a trained eye for 
the situation in which one has to ect. 

“T expressed this new conception of history in the phrase: 
‘all history is the history of thought’. You are thinking 
historically, I meant, when you say about anything, ‘I see what 
the person who made this (wrote this, used this, designed this, 
etc.) was thinking’.”’ 

Unless you try to do this, he says, you are not starting to 
do history, you are not obtaining any historical knowledge. 
Why should Mr. Donagan have been so certain that this was a 
“philosophical” and not a “methodological” remark? One reason 
is, of course, that he thinks that these are the only genuine 
alternatives, that anyone who treats passages such as A69 and 
A75 as a piece of writing about method, must ipso facto believe 
historical thinking to be intuitive I don’t think this is so. At 
A6g9, the historian is to help us see the past that lives on in the 
present, the “tiger in the grass”. You may say: Surely he can 
only do this by the usual methods. You are quite mght. But 
what is included in that term? Just the idea that we don’t 
intuit? 
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The main trouble, howeve:, is that Mr. Donagan thinks 
that one must interpret Colling-vood’s mode of talking as follows: 
Unless you re-enact the past an the prober sense of that term, 
historical knowledge is impossidle; where this entails yet another 
question: Is the “proper sense’ of that term defensible? A 
question that leads to an inv2stigation of its logical grammar 
(1D,204), an investigation called forth by qualms as to whether 
what has been characterised as “re-enacting” within the 
procedural account can “really” be called so, can, philosophically 
speaking, “really exist”. (Cp. Collingwood: “I am considering 
how history as the knowledge of past thoughts . . . is possible” 
(1H,288).) 

Now to thts question the answer of course is not a procedural 
one, e.g. the Theodosius accounz. However, what sort of question 
is it, really? Someone asks: Can one re-enact the past? The 
answer might be: Don’t be s_lIty, of course you can, I have 
just given you a long account (e.g. the Theodosius or the Nelson 
story); that shows you how o do it. My interlocutor is not 
satished with this, and persists: But can one really re-enact the 
past? This is like the question m the logic of the natural sciences: 
can one discover physical laws? The obvious answer is: Surely 
we have been doing this sort of thing for 300 years? But what 
the questioner wanted, of course, was a justification., Such 
justifications used to be given in terms of duplicating 
para-accounts of perfectly natural facts, eg. that nature was 
simple or uniform. Such a phrase, when descriptive, turns us 
back on to the laws we had always been said to have discovered; 
however, since it is intended here with a prescriptive, a 
metaphysical or justificatory use, the sense of “uniform” or 
“simple” must remain systemacically or metaphysically open. It 
is a feature of the justification accounts that they either involve 
duplications of the descriptive >r procedural accounts, or that 
they involve a description of certain soris of para-processes, or 
that they end in a bare yes! or 20! 

In the same way, re-thinking the past is metaphysically 
ambivalent: it has ostensibly tyo grammars, a genuine one, and 
one not so genuine, more akscract. On the one side, it is 
whatever we have described it zo be, e.g. the Theodosius account. 
On the other, we may attemp: descriptions of certain sorts of 
models in terms of which to describe the “process”. It is in 
these terms that Collinzwood tells us that when I think about 
the “past activity of theught”, I must revive it in my own mind, 
for the act of thinking can be studied only as an act. But what 
is so revived is not a mere ecħo of the old activity, another of 
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the same kind; it is that same activity “taken up again and 
re-enacted ...” (IH,293). “Activity”, Collingwood admits, is 
a bit of a misnomer. Nevertheless, if not this, then some other 
term will have to do. It is nct too much to say that in a way 
Collingwood (though in abstract terms) simply reduplicates 
his earlier procedural account, and indeed, what else could he, 
could anyone, do? There are surely not two grammars of a term, 
one methodological and one logical? 

The proposition "historical knowledge is possible on 
condition that the historian re-enact past thought (in the proper 
sense of that term)” on either interpretation, therefore, leads 
us to the procedural account, although ostensibly facing in two 
directions. viz. as a piece of methodological advice and as 
something meant to answer the request for metaphysical security, 
i.e. for a justification of the possibility of historical knowledge. 
There is, however, as yet a special reason which requires that 
both these aspects be considered together in order to appreciate 
properly the character of Collingwood’s thought. This reason 
is the peculiar interpretation that Collingwood gives of, and the 
peculiar demand he makes on, anything to be.called “scientific 
historical knowledge”. In order to realise this, let us remind 
ourselves of the whole purpose of the re-enactment formula, 
and of the function it plays in Collingwood’s work. Collingwood’s 
method, one may say, makes a virtue of a supposed deficiency. 
The facts of history lie in the past; they are not open to 
perception, for they are no longer with us. Nor can we hope to 
proceed here by the probabilistic methods of the'natural sciences, 
where the “bare facts” are made secure by relating them through 
laws (IH,214). Unfortunately, for the historian there are no 
such “bare facts”, subsequently to be related. For to be in 
the possession of facts in this case, is to be in the possession 
of something that is ipso facto -elated to the interlocking netwark 
of neighbouring facts. To discover the facts is already to 
understand it, in one of Collingwood’s felicitous phrases. 
Nevertheless, and surprisingly, Collingwood claims fnr historical 
argument that unlike the natural sciences it is capable of being 
“proved . . . as conclusively as a demonstration in mathematics” 
(1H,262). The “inference of the kind used in scientific history 
yields compulsion [and not] only permission to embrace its 
conclusion” (JH,263). Again, the constructions of the historian 
are not arbitrary; they must involve “nothing that is not 
necessitated by the evidence” (IH,241). As he says on the 
previous page: The “act of interpolation .. . is necessary or, in 
Kantian language, a priori”. If I am not mistaken, this is 
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something Mr. Donagan has not paid very much attention to. 
All he does is to tell us (D,196) that “whatever the nature [of 
the inference] may be (on this question he is silent) it is 
compulsive’. No wonder he thought Collingwood silent on this 
question ! 

I hasten to explain. When Collingwood claims that 
historical inference ıs necessary, he does not of course mean 
that whatever an historian writes down is necessarily true. On 
the contrary, Collingwood especially remarks that “in practice, 
this aim can never be achieved . . . this separation between 
what is attempted in principle and what is achieved in practice 
is the lot of mankind” (IH,247). Similarly, to tell an historian 
that he must grasp the thoughts behind the events isn’t to say 
that he must be successful or even ever can be so, completely— 
although he is nonetheless still telling him to try and do it! 
Mr. Donagan indeed -akes special not:ce of this corrigibility 
proviso (D,200) but uses it to prove that when Collingwood 
preached that “the re-enactment of past thought is not a 
precondition of historical knowledge, but an integral element in 
it” (IH,290) he meant that phrase to be understood as indicating 
a goal towards which an historian strives, and not part of his 
method. I should have thought that the phrase could equally well 
bear the directly opposite interpretation. Compare the following: 
(1) the historian must -ry to grasp the thought behind the event; 
(2) the historian must succeed in grasping ... ; (3) the 
historian must in principle be capable of succeeding. What 
Mr. Donagan’s remark suggests is that the corrigibility-proviso 
must entail that Collingwood was interested only in (3), whereas 
I should have thought :t was more at home with (2). And (2) 
of course has the ambiguity previously referred to: it looks 
towards both (1) and (3). 

It may be useful to compare this with another celebrated 
methodological necessitarian account, that of Aristotle, in the 
Posterior Analytics. Aristotle there says that “We suppose 
ourselves to possess unqualified scientific knowledge (of a fact) 
... when we think that we know the cause of that fact . 
and, further, that the fact could not be other than it is”. 
(Italics mine.)® To krow that the fact could not be other than 
it is, you must intuit the Universal, a feat in which you succeed 
when it is “stabilized in its entirety within the soul’.° Now 
notice that the italicised phrases clearly indicate that the account 
is an hypothetical one; there is no suggestion, so far, that we 





® Posterior Analytics, I:1:71b8-12. 
? Posterior Analytics, TL.19:100a7-100b3. 
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can ever know for certain that we have knowledge of what is 
certain. To this extent, the advice to “stabilize the universal 
within the soul” is the expression of a goal; when we have 
done so, we may be said to possess knowledge. But surely, what 
is implied is that there is something corresponding to a process 
of stabilisation, something one might call “the tactics and strategy 
of science’—indeed Aristotle likens it to the stopping of a 
“rout in battle’ !—to a “process” of “establishing” the required 
concepts by a pervasive survey of particular instances.® Of 
course, in a sense there is no such process, or 1f there is, it is 
simply the application of our usual inductive procedures and 
perhaps the “intuition” that certain concepts of a field of science 
are fundamental, eg. the concept of circular or uniform 
straight-line motion. But it is just because the phrase 
“stabilising the Universal within the soul” hasn’t yet got a 
grammar—though we may try to philosophise about it—that 
this ambiguity is possible. Not having a grammar, the phrase, 
as such, would be useless, or at best the expression of a pious 
hope, or a tautological definition of “scientific knowledge”. One 
may say: When used as a justification of scientific reasoning, 
it cannot have a grammar; and in so far as it has a grammar, 
it cannot act as a justifier. And only an artful combination of 
both, a metaphysical double vision, can constitute anything of 
interest for a philosophical account. Just so in Collingwood’s 
case, as already suggested. The phrase “re-enactment of the 
past” has the grammar (concrete or abstract) that emerges from 
a careful study of its use; but to this extent it cannot act as a 
justification. Which becomes obvious when we find that we are 
still expected to justify what has been given as a perfectly good 
descriptive account of the process. When in turn we try to 
give a justification by beginning “seriously” to investigate the 
grammar in terms of “the revival of past activities” 
we realise that none of these models can ever be allowed 
to work, just as no “models” of the universe that attempt to 
give a definition of “lawfulness” can ever work. 

I have said that an important clue for the understanding 
of Collingwood is his insistence on the necessitarian aspect of 
the interpolating construction of the historian. This feature 
is the more surprising because Collingwood is so very insistent 
that the historian’s constructions are “autonomous”. Mr. 
Donagan complains that I suggest that Collingwood’s autonomous 
constructions are “licentious” whereas they are said to be 
something that “involves both making reconstructions and testing 
them” (D,20). Now it would have been pardonable had I” 
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overlooked this, in the light of those many passages where 
Collingwood insists that as the historian “becomes more and 
more master of his craft and his subjec:, they (his authorities) 
become less and less his authorities’ (IH,238); or that the 
historian cannot use actual evidence “unless he comes to it with 
the right kind of historical knowledge . . . Evidence is evidence 
only when some one contemplates it historically” (IH,2q6-7). 
But it ıs surely a little peculiar to imagine that I would have 
overlooked Collingwood’s constant preoccupation with “evidence”. 
Indeed, at Bros-6 I expressly point out that Collingwood 
distinguishes between the plausibility of a novel and the truth 
attaching to an historical construction, by means of the fact that 
the latter has “a peculiar relation to something called evidence” 
(1H,246). The point is surely that, on Collingwood’s account, 
a source, to become evidence, must run the gauntlet of the 
historian’s critical interpretation; evidence can only be that which 
can be used as evidence; or, more clinch:ngly: “There is nothing 
other than historical thought itself, by appeal to which its 
conclusions may be verified” (IH,243). for—and ultimately— 
“the actual evidence is that part of these statements which we 
decide to accept” (IH,280). Surely, in his desperate keenness 
to make Collingwood sound more sensible than he is, Mr. Donagan 
has tended somewhat to underemphasise those features cf the 
doctrine which (though perhaps perfectly sensible aspects of a 
far more complex story) must be overstressed in order to 
lead by easy stages to the required metaphysical account. Of 
course, there is no one who would not agree that we can’t 
have recourse to revelation or intuition (as Collingwood stresses), 
that all the data, to varying degrees, are “soft” (by contrast 
with intuition or revelation) ; or that, with time, the interpretation 
of the facts of the English Civil War (to mention one relevant 
example) becomes far more important than the facts themselves. 
With this we are not concerned. For our concern is with 
Collingwood the philoscpher. We must judge of his philosophical 
procedure, the relations that exist between his procedural and 
his philosophical accounts ; not whether he sounds sensible or not. 

I want to ask: way do we all feel that Collingwood isn’t 
just propounding a bit of commonsense but is trailing a 
metaphysical coat? Now one hint is, as I have suggested, his 
provocative suggestion that historical knowledge has a 
compulsiveness quite superior to that found in the natural 
sciences, more akin to that of mathematics. Parallel with this 
is the fascinating remark that to know an historical fact is to 
know its cause (1H,214). 
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As I have said, the answer is that out of a deficiency of 
historical knowledge, as Collingwood sees it, he kas made a 
virtue. History deals with the past. But it deals (and if it wants 
to be scientific history it must deal} with the thought of the 
past: re-enactment is possible through re-thinking. Now on the 
face of it, it is not clear why this should be such an important 
or exciting thing to say. When we look at procedural accounts 
as examples of what can be meant (e.g. the Theodosius account ; 
the Nelson example; re-thinking Buclid’s or Plato’s thought), it is 
not at all obvious how this sort of thing can go any way towards 
the compulsiveness of a scientific history superior to natural 
science, akin to mathematics. Certainly the method of sympathetic 
understanding of another man’s thought can be a very powerful 
aid in “recapturing” the past. But it is by no means the only 
thing we can be satisfied with; moreover, when that man’s 
thought was incoherent or unmotivated (and the examples from 
Euclid and Plato deliberately ignore this difficulty), the method 
isn’t likely to be very successful. And, of course, as Mr. Donagan 
reminds us, it must be constantly checked against “evidence”, 
If Collingwood nonetheless gave such an important place to the 
method, it must be, not because it was never in any way intended 
as a piece of method, but because that account at the same time 
serves (or seemed to Collingwood to serve) as a very powerful 
model in terms of which to satisfy the requirement of scientific 
history, namely that its “a priori constructions’ should be 
genuinely a priori, namely necessitated. Clearly, necessity 
cannot be generated by the usual construction-cum-evidence game. 
But the model for the sort of fact that can become a fact by 
“being understood”, and understood as soon as becoming fact, 
is thought. To have grasped the full and proper thought of Plato 
I must not only go through the logical deductions: I must think 
of it within its proper context. Besides, the model of thought 
seemed to him to be the only thing answering to the requirement 
that the past should be capable of being brought back to life. 
(Cf. incapsulation theory at A69.) 


Now it seems to me that we have again here the spectre of 
the double-edgedness of the requirement of re-enactment, of 
re-thinking the thought of the past. On the one hand, the 
requirement that we re-think the thought of the past comes 
as the answer to the question: How can autonomous construction 
be compulsive? True, at IH,241, Collingwood had said that it 
is “necessitated by the evidence”, but we know already that 
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and the requirement that success can only be assured if as 
the result of the process I have the thought of the past before 
my mind, where—be it once more remarked—ex hypothesi the 
process need have nothing to do with the re-enacting or anything 
of this sort? 

Compare this once more with the Aristotelian argument. To 
reach scientific conclusions, we must stabilise the Universal. 
But this doesn’t mean: go and set yourself to do anything, e.g. 
intuit a universal; rather do whatever you normally do by 
way of induction and when you have done this as well as can be 
expected of mere mortals, you wil. in fact have established the 
Universal; you will in fact have scientific knowledge; for unless 
you could stabilise the Universal, there would be no guarantee 
that you could ever reach bona-fide scientific knowledge. I need 
not stress that the connection between the process and its 
justification is here even more tenuous, owing to the fact (as 
before remarked) that “stabilising the Universal” has barely a 
grammar at all. And this has the result that it becorces more 
obvious that the justification phrase acts solely as a justification, 
i.e. an empty insistence that scientific knowledge is possible, i.e. 
that the phrase “scientific knowledge” is significant. And I have 
argued that Collingwood’s justification phrase (“re-enactment’’) 
qua such a phrase, must lack significance in a similar way. If 
all the same it doesn’t, this is because it borrows fine feathers 
from the methodological grammar. 

On Mr. Donagan’s account there is absolutely no connection 
between the two; and however edifying it may be to have a 
definition of “scientific history”, this would not bring us one 
whit closer to the very real troubles which Collingwood had 
felt to beset his account of the a priori constructions of the 
historian. But that he thought his requirement that the historian 
should re-enact was more than an expression of a definition 
of the possibility of scientific history, and was meant to be at 
the same time a piece of methodological advice, becomes 
absolutely clear if we remember Collingwood’s argument 
mentioned a moment ago. Criiicism of the evidence is only 
possible if the historian re-enacts the past in his own mind 
(cf. IH,282). It is here, to repeat once again, that lies the sting of 
Collingwood’s philosophical procedure. Re-enactment on the one 
side presents itself as a harmless subsidiary tool, of greater or 
less importance in different contexts; exposed to all the vagaries 
of the game of testing the evidence against the theory and the 
theory against the evidence. Its exciting aspect appears only if 
the suggestion is smuggled in that because (as Mr. Donagan has 
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so ably shown) it is meant to act as a justifying clause it can 
add a special sort of compulsiveness to historical conclusions, 
supplying a special sort of critical apparatus, And per contra: 
the justification account would reduce to some pretty anzemic sort 
of “grammatical jugglery” unless it drew strength from the 
concrete models in terms of which the procedural account is 
described. I do not think Coll:ngwood has been so very unlucky 
in his critics when they have tried to point out the sort of 
features belonging to his philosophical work which so brilliantly 
illustrate the general procedures of those philosophers who have 
been intent on metaphysics. 


Cambridge University. 


AYER’S ANTI-PHENOMENALISM 
By K. W. RANKIN j 


In his article on Phenomenalism’ (P.A.S. 1946-47, reprinted 
as No. 6 of his Philosophical Essays) Professor Ayer cites the 
case of a pen in his possession which vanished without trace. 
This example and that of a telephone instantaneously caanging 
to a flower-pot are directed against phenomenalism. Allusions 
to the same sort of example appear more recently in The 
Problem of Knowledge (Penguin ed. p. 129 f.) but with a 
somewhat elusive ckange of emphasis. Both his earlier and 
later applications seem to me to invite reconsideration, But 
first a preliminary examination of analysis in general may place 
them in better perspective. 


Philosophical analysis by definition is the search for other 
statements which individually or compounded are logically 
equivalent to a given statement or analysandum. Accordingly, 
when viewed as a fcrm of analysis, phenomenalism is primarily 
concerned with logical relationships. Now analysis as thus 
understood may be undertaken from one or more of a number of 
motives. Of these the two of greatest philosophical importance 
seem to be the metaphysical (or anti-metaphysical) and the 
epistemological. In certain cases these motives may readily 
be confused, particularly where the metaphysical significance 
of an analysis rests upon epistemological assumptions. Thus 
in carrying out Russell’s programme of substituting, wherever 
possible, logical constructions for inferred entities, one 
necessarily treats the material of the construction as uninferred 
or immediately known, otherwise there would be no point in 
substituting it for the inferred entity. Nevertheless the 
programme is basically metaphysical in nature. Its purpose is 
not to show how the presence of a physical object, for example, 
can be conclusively known, but rather to show, whether its 
presence can be conclusively known or not, that ic is not 
something metaphysically distinct and separable from what can 
be conclusively kncwn, viz., tke presence of some sense-data. 
Similarly Ryle’s analysis of statements about mental activity into 
hypothetical statements abort overt behaviour has its 
epistemological implications in so far as it undermines the appeal 
to introspection or inner sense. Its primary function however 
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is metaphysical—to show that mind is not something distinct 
and separable from certain bits of overt behaviour. 


Accordingly, when an analysis fails to suggest a satisfactory 
account of how we know conclusively the truth of the 
analysandum, that in itself is insufficient reason for reʻecting it. 
From the metaphysical or anti-metaphysical point of view it 
may be perfect. It is the logical equivalence of the ana:ysandum 
and proposed analysans which is of primary importance here, 
rather than the ability of the analysans to act as a premiss from 
which the analysandum could be derived. For this reason, I 
maintain that the metaphysical function of analysis is primary 
and its epistemological function only secondary, since according 
to my original definition analysis is the search for logical 
equivalences between different types of statement. Nevertheless 
metaphysical and epistemological interests may interact 
legitimately in the following way. 

Natural piety towards paradigm cases! may lead us to think 
that any attempt to treat our affirmations about, say, tables, 
chairs, pens, and hands as unrepresentative of true knowledge 
must be an abuse of the ordinary word ‘know’: for as a matter 
of fact those are just the sort of things about which we are 
least in doubt. Opposing courses are then open to us. =(a) We 
may suppose that if we know the truth of the analysandum 
(e.g. some statement about tables or chairs) then we must know 
the truth of the analysans (e.g. some group of statemerts about 
sense-data), and further that the latter is logically equivalent to 
the former. Consequently we will use the paradigm instances 
of knowledge as touchstones for the analysis rather than the 
analysis as a touchstone of knowledge. The line we take is that 
we know the truth of the analysandum and that therefore nothing 
of which we don’t know the truth can be permitted into the 
analysans. 


But from the same original stance we can take another 
course. 1I(b) We can deny that knowledge of such paradigm 
cases involves analysis at all. On this view, in affirming what 
we know and knowing what we affirm we detect no logical 
equivalence between what we affirm as known and what we 
affirm as the evidence for what is known. We may maintain 
that to cast doubt on what we know is never logically inconsistent 
with the evidence we have, but that it is inconsistent with the 
common use of ‘know’. 





1 For more explicit comment see ny article “Linguistr: Anal d th tificat: 
of Induction”. (The Philosophical Quarterly, Oct, 1955, p. 3268.) Maes 
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If our interests are metaphysical, on the other hand, quite 
a different choice lies before us. 2(a) We may, perhaps, treat 
paradigms of knowledge with scant respect and use analyses 
which seem metaphysically justified as touchstones for ‘true’ 
knowledge. We may prefer for instance to treat tables and 
chairs as logical constracts of sense-date rather than as inferred 
entities, and then suspect their reality on the grounds that most 
of the material from which the constrtct is built can never be 
available to us. The line we take is chat we don’t know the 
truth of the analysans and that therefore we can’t know the 
truth of the analysandum. 

2(b) Alternatively we may studiously avoid committing 
ourselves for or against the supposed paradigms of knowledge. 
We may confine the import of our analysis to metaphysics alone. 
Our concern, we may say, is not to find logically sufficient 
evidence for what we say we know, but merely to decide whether 
there can be any logical relation of ecuivalence between what 
we say we know (e.g. facts about tables and chairs) and facts 
about their evidence (e.g. sense-data). We wish to know in 
other words whether reality consists əf anything more than 
sense-data and their logical constructs. 

Now in what way do these preliminary observations on 
analysis in general app-y to Ayer’s criticisms of phenomenalism? 
In both his earlier and later discussion he accepts as “the lively 
testimonials” of our knowledge just wkat in fact we ordinarily 
take to be the certainties of sense-perzeption, and never once 
deviates from this orthodoxy. In “Pfenomenalism”, however, 
he takes the very first of the courses, viz., 1(a), which this 
stance ‘permits. To meet with any success the phenemonalist 
must, he thinks, supply an analysis of the facts which we perceive, 

.and by this analysis he must vindicate the certainty of these 
facts. He assumes that to know the truth of an analysandum 
is to know the truth of the analysans and to detect the relation 
of equivalence between the two. If tne certainty with which 
we know the analysans were less than that of the analysandum, 
then phenomenalism would be a feilure. Here, then, the 
paradigm instance of knowledge is used as the touchstone for 
the phenomenalistic analysis. 

In The Problem of Knowledge on the other hand, his 
procedure is different and less legitimate. He takes the second 
course left open from the same stance, viz., 1(b). He retains 
the same paradigms af knowledge but rejects the assumption 
that to know something about the physical world is to detect 
a logical equivalence between an analysendum and an analysans. 
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The known facts about the physical world are no longer viewed 
as an analysandum, nor the evidence for these facts as their 
analysans. This new course might be justified were it not 
intended as a criticism of phenomenalism. Whether the facts 
about the physical world are paradigms cf knowledge or not, 
the phenomenalist certainly need not suppose that knowing these 
facts consists in detecting a logical equivalence between them 
and their evidence. He can take the epistemologically neutral 
course (2(b). Instead of offering his analysis as an account of 
how we know facts about the physical world, his purpose might 
simply be metaphysical. 

I shail now follow and comment upon his arguments in 
greater detail. 


In “Phenomenalism” he argues? that if a telephone suddenly 
changes to a flower-pot, or a pen unceremoniously disappears, 
we wouldn’t necessarily suppose that there never had been a 
telephone or a pen respectively. He is using a paradigm for 
knowledge even though the occurrences which he cites are 
infrequent. They help us presumably to clarify what elements 
in paradigm instances of knowledge are essential or inessential 
to their being such instances. The immediate conclusion they 
suggest to him is that a finite number of sense-data provides 
sufficient evidence for the existence of a material object, and 
that, contrary to certain allegations, phenomenalism does not for 
ever postpone our right to logical certainty about certain simple 
physical facts. By further examples he shows? that this evidence 
is sufficient but not necessary. The evidence is not necessary 
because a different set of past experiences could conceivably 
have satisfied him of the existence of the telephone or pen. On 
these grounds he claims that “it now turns out that, for reasons 
I have given, statements about physical objects cannot be- 
translated into statements about sense-data’’.‘ 


His argument here gives rise to two queries. First, if a 
finite number of sense-data really does provide sufficient but not 
necessary evidence for the existence of a material object, why 
should this embarrass phenomenalism? Second, do his examples 
really support his claim that a finite number of sense-data 
provides sufficient but not necessary evidence for the existence 
of a material object? To take these questions in order. Ayer 
seems to be operating with an over-simplified conception of 





2 Philosophical Essays, pp 135-38 
2 Op. cft., pp. 138-40. 
4 Op. cit, p. 142. 
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analysis. Analyses may, it is true, consist of a statement or 
conjunction of statements finite or infinite. Where this is so 
each statement in the analysans must be a necessary condition 
of the analysandum and only the complete analysans can be a 
sufficient condition. Accordingly if a finite number of sense-data 
provides sufficient but not necessary evidence for the existence 
of a material object, we must reject any phenomenalist analysis 
which conforms to this first pattern. But there are other patte-ns 
of analysis, For instance, instead of being conjunctions, analyses 
may consist of disjunctions of statements or disjunctions of 
conjunctions of statements. Furthermore, both the Cisjunction 
and the conjunction may be finite or infinite in extent and there 
may be greater or lesser overlap between the disjointed 
conjunctions. There are in other words a variety of analytical 
patterns which the phenomenalist might adopt. If he adopts a 
disjunctive-conjunctive pattern of analysis he can agree with 
Ayer that a finite number of sense-data provides sufficient but 
not necessary evidence for the existence of a material object. 
If an analysis consists of disjunctions of finite conjunctions then 
the truth of each of the conjunctions is a sufficient but not 
necessary condition of the truth of the analysandum. 


In spite of this Ayer might compel us to agree with him 
when he says that “statements about physical objects cannot be 
translated into statements about sense-data”. It all depends 
on what weight he ıs prepared to place upon the phrase “cannot 
be translated into”. When an analysis becomes sufficiently 
complex of course it canrot be used for the purpose of translation. 
If, for instance, tne extent of the disjunction of conjunctions is 
very large or infinite it becomes useless for purposes of 
translation. But the metaphysical (or anti-metaphysical) function 
of an analysis is not that of translation. An analysis must 
provide a translation only where we subordinate its metaphysical 
to its epistemological function. 


Ayer might perhaps seem to concede this po.nt, for he 
allows the phenomenalist to modify his position by saying that 
when you speak about physical objects “what you are saying, 
though vague, still refers ultimately to sense-data and does not 
refer to anything other than sense-data”.° He is indeed on the 
verge of concession, but his use of a deprecatory term like 
“vague” conceals the fact that the primary function of 
phenomenalism is metaphysical. For this purpose actual 
translations of statements about physical facts are quite ctiose 
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once the phenomenalist has made his point that there is no 
inferred entity underlying the appearances. Consequently, since 
the metaphysıcal purpose of analyses is not translation, there is 
no question of their being either precise or vague from this point 
of view. The most we can say is that they either do or do not 
consist of disjunctions of statements and accordingly will or 
will not yield vague translations if used for epistemological 
purposes. 

Now for my second question. Do Ayer’s examples really 
warrant his conclusion that a finite number of sense-data may 
supply sufficient if not necessary evidence for the existence of 
a physical object? One must here clearly distinguish between 
failure to disprove the past existence of a telephone or pen in 
the light of further evidence and a successtul proof of their 
existence. Not to disprove is not to prove. All that Ayer’s 
examples have shown, it might be argued, is that the unanticipated 
presence or absence of sense-data does not necessarily entail that 
the supposed physical object never existed; they do not show 
that the finite number of sense-data prior to the unanticipated 
sense-data is the sufficient condition of the physical object’s 
existence. On this argument Ayer’s examples are consistent with 
a rather different sort oz phenomenalism. I have already 
described a phenomenalistic type of analysis, consisting of a finite 
or infinite disjunction of finite conjunctions, which was 
consistent with Ayer’s interpretation of his examples. But I 
am now suggesting that a phenomenalist analysis consisting of 
a finite or infinite disjunction of infinite conjunctions would be 
more adequate. According to this type of analysis only an infinite 
number of sense-data can provide sufficient, though not necessary, 
evidence for the existence of a physical object. 

Suppose I have the sense-data commonly associated with 
the existence of a telephone cr pen and with the sort of behaviour 
in other people which confirms the existence of a telephone or 
pen. If we suppose with Ayer that these are suddenly foilowed 
by sense-data commonly associated with the existence of a flower- 
pot or non-existence of a pen, and with the sort of behaviour 
in others which confirms respectively this existence or 
non-existence, we may well agree with Ayer that we would 
still retain a belief in the past existence of the telephone or 
pen. We would retain this belief particularly if the sense-data 
associated with the behaviour of others led us to believe that 
they too had memories of the sense-data associated with a 
telephone or pen. But now let us further suppose that we had 
the sort of experience we call “waking up”. One important 
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constituent of this would be that the sense-data of the behaviour 
of others would not lead us to suppose that they had memories 
of sense-data associated with telephones and pens. In such 
circumstances we would reject the belief in the past existence 
of these physical objects. Now at any stage in our experience 
it seems possible that we may have the experience of waking 
up. Accordingly no finite amount of sense-data ever really 
aoe provide sufficient evidence for the existence of a material 
object. 

Take the familiar tale of the girl who with her mother 
visits Paris on the eve of an exhibition. During the night her 
mother vanishes without trace. Railway-porters, taxi-drivers, 
reception-clerks, even the hotel-register, all testify to her having 
arrived unaccompanied, in contrast to what their behaviour 
testified on the previous day. Can one then really say that the 
girl had had sufficient evidence to justify the conclusion that 
she had not been dreaming or suffering from hallucinations? Or 
does the evidence unequivocally point to an explanation like 
the real one, viz., that her mother had inconvenienced the tourist 
trade by succumbing to bubonic plague? 

For myself I am not certain. Ayer might have said that 
she had sufficient evidence of her mother’s presence the previous 
day to convince her if only she had remembered and assembled it 
properly or hadn’t allowed the authority of the hotel-manager 
and prefect of police to undermine her self-confidence. But even 
if the sense-data are there in the past whether we avail ourselves 
of them or not, are they there in any unequivocal sense? Are 
they there, for instance, in dream time or in physica. time? If 
in physical time, isn’t their thereness at stake along with whether 
they belong to actual physical objects? It is only as appearances 
of physical objects that sense-data occupy a position in physical 
time. Consequently to suppose that they are there in physical 
time is to beg the question of their sufficiency as evidence for 
physical objects. However, whatever the answer to this question 
may be, some form of phenomenalism remains consistent with it. 

In The Problem of Knowledge Ayer’s strictures on 
phenomenalism betray similar defects. Both his patterns of 
analysis and his conception of the functions of analyses, whatever 
their patterns, are unduly restrictive. These defects, however, 
show themselves in ways different from before. He writes :* 


“If the phenomenalist is right, the existence of a physical 
object of a certain sort must be a sufficient condition for the 
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occurrence, ın the appropriate circumstances, of certain 
sense-data; there must in short be a deductive step from 
descriptions of physical realty tc descriptions of possıble if 
not actual appearances. And conversely, the occurrence of the 
sense-data must be a sufficient condition for the existence of 
the physical object; there must be a deductive step from 
descriptions of actual, or at any rate possible, appearances to 
descriptions of physical reality. The decisive objection to 
phenomenalism is that neither of the requirements can be 
satisfied.” 

This statement of the two requirements is correct enough 
if we dismiss the epistemological overtones of the phrase 
“deductive step”: the phenomenalist need not believe that any 
deductive step is possible, in so far as that depends upon our 
limited capacity of comprehending all the relevant facts. Ayer’s 
arguments that these requirements cannot be satisfied are on the 
other hand largely irrelevant. His argument against the first 
part of phenomenalism, that there must be a deductive step from 
descriptions of physical reality to descriptions of possible, if not 
actual, appearances, depends once more upon an over-simplified 
pattern of analysis. The gist of his argument? is simply that 
descriptions of physical reality entail no specific conjunction of 
statements about appearances. But the same reasons suggest that 
they entail a disjunction of conjunctions of statements about 
appearances. And this he ignores. 

However, my main concern is with his argument against 
the second requirement, that there must be a deductive step from 
descriptions of actual or at any rate possible appearances to 
descriptions of physical reality. He begins from the position that 
no descriptions of a finite number of appearances, actual or 
possible, logically entails a description of physical reality. He 
writes :° 


“At the present moment there is indeed no doubt, so far as 
I am concerned, that this table, this piece of paper, this pen, 
this hand and many other physical objects exist. I know that 
they exist, and I know it on the basis of my sense-experiences. 
Even so, it does not follow that the assertion of their existence, 
or of the existence of any of them, is logically entailed by any 
description of my sense-experiences.” 

He here retains the same sort of paradigms of knowledge 
as in “Phenomenalism”, but no longer believes that what he 
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now calls sense experiences can ever supply logically sufficient 
evidence for these paradigms, thus retracting his earlier opinion. 
It seems then that he has come round to the view 1(b) that 
knowledge of these paradigms does not involve analysis of 
any sort: for he admits that this knowledge is based on the 
evidence of sense-experience, but no longer accepts any logical 
entailment between this evidence and what it establishes, 


At the same time he fails to realise that thereby he 
has disqualified himself from the contest for or against 
phenomenalism. The phenomenalist is, as we saw earlier, at 
liberty to follow line 2(b), avoid commitment for or against 
any paradigms, and confine himself simply to the question whether 
statements about physical objects are logically equivalent to 
anything more than statements about sense-experience. Instead 
Ayer seems to think that the phenomenalist remains committed 
to course 1 (a), i.e. to vindicating the paradigm cases of knowledge 
by means of his analysis. 

He asks how the phenomenalist could show that there is 
no logical possibility of explaining away the finite evidence for 
the pen etc., and concludes :® 


“For the pheromenalist to succeed, he must be able to 
produce a specimen set of statements describing the occurrence 
in particular conditions of certain specified sense-data from 
which it follows logically that a given physical object exists. 
And I do not see how this is to be achieved.” 

But why foist this impossible task upon the unfortunate 
phenomenalist? Apparently because in ‘“Phenomenalism” Ayer 
thought he both could and should fulfil it. Ayer has now had 
doubts about whether the phenomenalist can fulfil the task but 
doesn’t reconsider the question whether he is really committed 
to trying. In fact, as I hope I have sufficiently emphasised, the 
phenomenalist is not committed to trying. An analysis may 
have a metaphysical function without having any epistemological 
commitment, and it must have a metaphysical function whatever 
its epistemological commitment. 

His restrictive conception of the function of analysis explains 
further why Ayer’s own positive contribution to the theory of 
perception in The Problem of Knowledge seems so unsatisfying. 
He writes :*° 


“In the end, therefore, we are brought to the unremarkable 
conclusion that the reason why our sense-experiences afford us 
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grounds for believing in the existence of physical objects is 
simply that sentences which are taken as referring to physical 
objects are used in such a way that our having the appropriate 
experiences counts in favour of their truth.” 

Why is the unremarkability of this conclusion worth remark? 
Simply because Ayer has not clearly shown that the question 
it directly answers is itself unremarkable. If we ask “Under 
what conditions do we normally say that a physical object exists?” 
we don’t hesitate long for an answer. But why equate this tame 
question with the problem of perception? It becomes necessary 
to do so only on one assumption. No other question remains 
with which to identify the problem of perception, if we regard 
the metaphysical problem of the relation between physical objects 
and sense-data (or the logical equivalence of statements about 
these two types of things) as irrelevant to the problem now we 
know about the existence of physical objects. 

But this assumption begs the major question, viz., “Should 
we prefer 1(a) and 2(a), as conceptions of analysis, to 1(b) 
or 2(b)?”. According to the attitudes defined in 1(a) and 2(a), 
analyses do have epistemological as well as metaphysical 
commitments, The first respects the paradigms of knowledge 
and trims the analyses accordingly, whereas the second does 
something like the reverse. According to the attitudes defined 
by 1(b) and 2(b), on the other hand, analyses have no 
epistemological commitments or, if they have, so much the worse 
for them. It is these two alone which lead naturally to the tame 
interpretation of the question raised by Ayer, viz., “why our 
sense-experiences afford us grounds for believing in the existence 
of physical objects”. Consequently his answer is not a conclusion 
to a discussion of the problem of perception. It is only an 
appendix to the conclusion he probably would have drawn if 
he had ever successfully raised the major question. However, 
he never clearly recognises that analyses have a metaphysical 
function whether or not they have an epistemological commitment, 
and so cannot clearly raise the question what their epistemological 
commitment is. 

The main issue, as I see it, is this. Must we recognise 
entities which are independent of the evidence from which they 
are inferred? If not, then some form of phenomenalism seems 
called for. If it is called for, would it seek to give logical 
certainty to what normally we think we know? To this we may 
answer “no” with the possible proviso that it shculd not entail 
that we know something of which we are definitely ignorant. 
On the other hand we may answer “yes”, and immediately run 
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into danger. If shenomenalism fails utterly to give logical 
certainty to what we normally think we know, then we have either 
to throw it over and embrace inferred entities, or to doubt 
systematically what we normally think we know. This is how 
I think the metaphysical issues are linked up with the 
epistemological. Certainly more is at stake than Ayer’s question 
“why our sense-experiences afford us grounds for believing in 
the existence of physical objects” seems to indicate. 

I have commented solely upon those criticisms of 
phenomenalism which Ayer has pushed with most confidence. 
It may be vulnerable to some of the others employed by him. 
However, my purpose has not been to defend phenomenalism but 
to restitute it as a metaphysical problem. 


University of Malaya. 
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FEELING-STRIVING AND OBLIGATION 
By L. E. PALMIERI 


Usually there is some meeting in a philosophical exchange. 
And just as frequently it can be presumed that the readers 
benefit, however the argument goes and regardless of the party 
determined to be in error. Unhappily this is not the case 
between Professor Garnett and myself, considering my The 
Feeling-Striving Process‘ and a short paper to which he gives the 
same title and which appeared in the December, 1957 issue of this 
Journal. Indeed, a perusal of Garnett’s latest effort should cause 
the reader some puzzlement, for, though it is intended as a 
reply, he has missed the very line of my progression. More than 
this, the line of argument he would impute to me is very silly. 
Under the circumstances I ofer a short restatement. 

I allowed that the five points of evidence which Garnett 
gave in The Moral Nature of Man were creditable support for 
the claim that there are such things in the universe as feeling- 
striving processes. However, noting that his motive was to give 
a naturalistic explanation of obligation which would be adequate 
and free from what he took to be difficulties in the views of 
other naturalists when faced with the same problem, I went 
on to assert: 


“The difficulty is to go beyond and establish, by good or 
conclusive arguments, that ‘the primary tendency [italics mme] of 
the feeling-striving process as a whole is a disinterested s-riving 
to produce what seems to the individual objectively good’ and 
that the processes ‘can only constitute an integrated whole as 
far as they are directed objectively toward what appears to be 
the greatest possible good’” (p. 56). 


In short, the question 1s not whether there is a feeling-striving 
process—a legion of Empiricists admit some such process, 
including those of such different emphasis as Dewey and Hume— 
but, rather, where lies the evidence tor claiming that the primary 
aim of my feeling-striving process is the producing of what 
seems to me objectively good. And I said so. 
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To continue, judging it quite epparent that no attempt was 
made to offer argument showing that the production of what 
seemed to the individual objectively good was the primary aim 
of the feeling-strivng process—thcugh it appears tha: Garnett 
has a fine talent for using “because”, “thus”, “therefore” and 
the like without intending argumemt—and yet keeping in mind 
that he was addressing himself to philosophers who could not, 
even if sympathet.c, allow him -o fasten all sorts of new 
properties to the admitted feeling-striving process, I reported my 
belief that his own easy use of such expressions as “ta increase 
the malleability of the environment to life activity” committed 
him to positing an ubiquitous Feelinz-Striving Process. It seemed 
to me—and it does stili—that language had entrapped him. 

The reader can share my astcnishment when Garnett now 
replies that he never intended to prove the existence of the 
feeling-striving prccess but only to sketch in evidence. (Cf. 
p. 212.) The astonishment grows when one continues to read: 


“Dr. Palmieri, however, goes on to develop a second 
criticism. He argues that since [itaics mine] Garnett’s empirical 
evidence, here presented, is insufficient to prove his point, he 
must, in his own thinking, have arrived at that point by a 
semantic confusion...” 

Of course, nothing could be Zurther from the case. Not 
only did I not argue that since Garnett does not make his point 
he must have come to the conclus on by a semantic confusion, 
but, what is worse, Garnett still labours under the belief that my 
crucial point, and the one moral philosophers would find 
interesting, was to cast doubt on th2 existence of feeling-striving 
processes. Or, even, that ke had not proved the existence of 
such processes, 

It is a little disconcerting to discover that a philosopher 
who would appeal to the rational in man to answer many ethical 
problems is so cavalier with reasoning and argumentation. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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ON NOT KNOWING WHAT ONE IS SAYING 


By ROBERT AMMERMAN 


While engaged in defending his well-known thesis 
concerning dreams and scepticism against Brown’s criticisms, 
Norman Malcolm contends that: 


“A man talking in his sleep could make the sounds, ‘I am 
overdrawn’, but he would not be saying that (claiming that) 
he is overdrawn. For the latter it would be necessary that 
he should know that he was speaking and know what he was 
saying, and if he knew these things he would not be talking 
in his sleep. , 

I propose to show first that Malcolm’s conception of what 
is necessary for saying that (claiming that) is mistaken. I will 
then state an alternative view concerning what conditions must 
be satisfied if one is to claim something to be the case. 


Malcolm evidently wants to hold that one must both know 
that one is speaking and know what one is saying in order to 
say that p If these were the necessary conditions of saying 
that p, it would follow that a person could not think that he 
was saying one thing and say another; for, if he is wrong about 
what he thinks he is saying, he doesn’t know what he is saying 
and according to this view he is consequently not saying anything. 
A person who said something other than what he thought he was 
saying would at best be uttering sounds like a parrot and would 
not be making any claim at all. This consequence of Malcolm’s 
thesis, I submit, is difficult to accept. 

There are indeed many ways of saying something when 
one doesn’t know what one is saying.- We sometimes have 
occasion to use the expression, “I didn’t know what I was 
saying”, and often we mean that we did not know at the time of 
saying that p, the consequences of saying that p. (“I never would 
have said it, if I had known she would take it that way.”) This 
way of claiming but not knowing what one is claiming is not, 
however, incompatible with Malcolm’s proposed necessary 
conditions; for, although one may not have been aware when 
saying that p of the consequences of saying that p, nevertheless one 
may well have known at the time that one was saying that p. 
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A second way of saying something when one doesn’t know 
what one is saying is more germane to the issue and constitutes 
a refutation of Malcolm’s position. A person might claim that a 
certain pillow is coloured mauve, thinking that the worc “mauve” 
refers to a shade of green. Such a person would be misapplying 
the word if he used it to describe a green pillow and, in a 
sense, he would nct know what he was saying. Does it follow, 
however, that such a person would not have said (claimed) 
anything or that he would merely have been uttering words like 
a parrot? He wculd have failed to satisfy one of Malcolm’s 
necessary conditiors for claiming, to be sure, but nevertheless he 
would still be making a claim, although admittedly a false one. 
If Malcolm’s thesis were correct, it would be impossible to make 
a lingwsstic mistake when claiming anything to be the case, for 
the misapplication or misuse of a word would automatically 
entail that no claim was being made. In point of fact, however, 
there are at least two ways of being in error when one is making 
a claim. One can fail to speak the truth because one is factually 
mistaken or because one uses the wrong words.? When either or 
both of these conditions obtain, one ends up saying something 
that is false, but to say something that is false is surely to say 
something. 


The important distinction which is relevant here is between 
saying something and meaning to say what one says and saying 
something when meaning to (intending to) say something else. 
A person has not failed to say (claim) anything merely because 
he has said what he didn’t mean for lack of an adequate 
vocabulary. The person in the example above does not, in a 
sense, intend to say that the pillow is mauve, although, in 
another sense, he does mean to say it. The person does intend 
to use the word “mauve” to describe the pillow because he thinks 
it is the correct word to use, but by using that werd he says 
something other than what he intends to say, and hence, doesn’t 
know what he is saying. The fact that words are part of a 
common language and have relatively fixed meanings which are 
independent of our individual uses often leads us to claim and 
say what we don’t mean to say. 





*Some philosophers have contended that there are certain propositions—the so-called 
“baaig propositions’——concerning which we can never be non-linguistical:y mistaken. If 
this view is correct, our cleims concerning appearances or sense-data would be an 
exception to this general rule 


a There are occasions whan we say something other than what we immcend to say 
and know at the time of speaking that we don’t intend to say what we are saying 
(e.g. “I’m not expressing myself well. I don’t really mean to say that”) There are 
other occasions when we don’: realize that we are saying what we don't mtend to say, 
and it is only these cases wh:ch are relevant to the present discussion 
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My objection to Malcolm, then, can be summarized in this 
fashion. We can distinguish the following cases: (i) saying p 
like a parrot, when the words have no meaning for the speaker ; 
(ii) saying that p, meaning to say that p, and knowing that one 
is saying that $; (iii) saying that p when one meant to say that 
q, but not realizing that one is saying that p because one thinks 
that to say that p is to say that q. If instances of case (iii) do 
occur, as surely they do, then knowing what one is saying 
cannot be a necessary condition of saying thet (claiming that) 
and Malcolm’s position is untenable. 

It remains for me to sketch the conditions I believe to be 
necessary in order to say that (claim that). They are three in 
number. First, one must know that one is speaking. Secondly, 
one must intend to say (claim) something, even though it may 
turn out that one didn’t intend to say what one said. Finally, 
one must intend either to express a belief or tell a lie, even 
though one may not believe or disbelieve what one does say if one 
says something other than what one intends to say. 


The third condition may need some defence. We sometimes 
say things to people in jest and often they misinterpret our 
remarks and take us seriously. In such contexts one can properly 
deny that one has claimed anything by denying that one meant 
(believed) what one said. To say, “I was only joking when I 
called you a fool” is to deny that you claimed earlier that the 
person was a fool. There is a close connection between meaning 
what one says and saying (claiming), although it is not so close 
that one cannot claim something one doesn’t mean, 

Nothing I have said so far constitutes an objection to 
Malcolm’s main thesis concerning scund sleep and experiencing. 
On the contrary, to some extent my remarks should tend to 
bear out Malcolm’s view. Unless a person who is uttering words 
while sound asleep does so intentionally, he is not claiming 
anything. It is our common practice, however, not to take 
seriously the babblings of people who are sound asleep, dead 
drunk or delirious, since we assume that they do not intend 
to say anything when they are in those states. 


University of Wisconsin. 
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A NOTE ON THE MEANING OF CONTEMPORARY 
LOGIC 


By R. GEORGE OVEREND 


J. P. McKinney! claims that recent theories in physics imply 
phenomenalism, imply that the wo-ld is no more than a logical 
construction from particular exper-ences; and this, he says, has 
led the whole of modern thought into a giant logical dilemma. 
Which is bad enoagh, but he adds that the school of logical 
analysis endorses the position. 


I shall leave the purely physical question alone but this type 
of view of recent logic is all too common and it is time someone 
pointed out that its premises are fictitious. 


The logician today is fast becoming a pure analyst; 
metaphysics is now, by choice, outside his province. How the 
world goes round, or whether it does, is not his concern, much 
less to take it to pieces. We have rot got a school of empiricists, 
positivists, behaviourists, phenomenalists: in the main, it is a 
school of analysts, more akin to lewyers than to anything else. 
If you imply A and not-A in the same breath and I point it 
out to you, have I said anything factual? Neither has the 
logician setting out the implications of physics or mathematics. 
And if you at the one time assert particular criteria of 
meaningfulness and go around writng about a world of negative 
facts that could noz be verified by your criteria, this is logically 
ridiculous, but the logic is yours and the analyst who makes the 
matter explicit brings in nothing of his own. 

This is logic today. Unlike its traditional namesake it owes 
no allegiance to metaphysics: it does not describe or mis-describe 
the world, it ignores it. It is a very extensive field of modern 
thought and in Britain alone it dominates a large number of the 
Philosophy Departments and has at least taken root in the rest. 
Its meaning is not fully realized ev2n in Britain itself, and much 
effort goes into producing criticisms of theses that nobody holds. 
McKinney mentions phenomenalism, but who is a phencmenalist? 
Even Herbert Dingle regards ph2nomenalism as a viewpoint 
entailed by physical theories and aot as an account of reality. 
Then again, Ryle is often called = behaviourist, but where has 
he asserted or implied this in the usual (as distinct from his) 





17This Joxrnal, December 1956. 
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sense of the term? His Concept cf Mind is specifically a logic 
of various theories: the theories are factual (psychological, 
physiological or metaphysical) but the logic is not. He calls 
the book a “geography” but the metaphysical critics never seem 
to see this. Or take his “Categories” —a paper “rather to remove 
certain obstacles to the exploration” of the problem of categories 
“than to proffer actual surveys”. Yet how often are his categories 
(he calls them “proposition factcrs”) read into a traditional 
framework? This despite statements like: “ .. . if asked such 
questions as Do proposition-factors exist? What are they like? 
my answer is ‘All such questions are ridiculous...’ ”. Eis uses 
of the term are “purely stenographic”, purely a shorthand way of 
analysing particular arguments, any categories being distinctions 
inherent in the arguments themselves and not read in or added 
to them. 


Ayer, too, is still sometimes supposed to be an old-style 
“common-sense philosopher” with certain modern ideas about 
perception; in some textbooks he gets classified still as an 
empiricist. But nothing he has written of recent years justifies 
this, as one or two examples will show: He carefully describes 
even his Language, Truth and Logic as a “logical doctrine” 
concerning the distinction betweer. various types of statement. 
He defends his Foundations of Empirical Knowledge as an 
analysis of phenomenal statements? Again, his “Basic 
Propositions” is sometimes taken to be a re-statement of Viennese 
verification principles, but what is overlooked is that it was 
written in response to the request cf an editor for an example of 
analytic work;* in particular, his am was to survey the logical 
possibilities of what could be meant by (a) the claim that “an 
a priori statement is known for certain to be true” (he tries to 
show that any interpretation of it is logically absurd); (b), the 
assertion that “a synthetic statement is true” (he tries to show 
that the logical possibilities reduce to the assertion that a synthetic 
statement is reducible to sense-data statements). Likewise his 
Problem of Knowledge is purely analytical, is, as he would say, 
“neutral with respect to particular matters of fact’.* Then again, 
he criticizes Hume for talking about a psychological empiricism 
when, he says, Hume might have meant to be advancing a 
logical doctrine about empirical statements.” 








7Cf, for example, his reply to Viscount Samuel, Pislosophy, 1948. 
Cf the Introduction to Philosophical Analysis, edited by Max Black 
4Cf Chapter 1. 

Cf his Introduction to Brittsh Empirical Philosophers 
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These are the people. w9 are being accused of 
phenomenalism, of breaking down the world of common. 
knowledge. They are the founders of a recent “revolution in 
philosophy”, as they call it: a deliberate concentration on the 
logic of theories as distinct from theories themselves, cntological, 
perceptual or what you will. The analysis of the language of 
enquiries “rather than the compilation of a scientific encyclopedia” 
is, they believe, their most profitabl2 occupation. 


Good or bad, these are the facts; the rising generation of 
logicians has shelved the perennial problems of philosophy, or 
rather they have chosen to leave them to the scientists and the 
remaining minority of metaphysicians. So they cannot be charged 
with creating metaphysical morsters or endorsing Humean 
impasses; can only be charged with not doing philosophy. The 
common confusion arises, first, because some of these logicians 
still insist on calling themselves philosophers: we are caught 
in the “systematic ambiguity” of the term. On the one hand we 
have philosophers and scientists naking a direct contribution to 
knowledge and, on the other, 'cgictans, making an indirect 
contribution by clarifying parcizular arguments. And the 
confusion arises, secondly, because the talk of the analysts is 
frequently, but not always obviously, elliptical. And occasionally 
they forget the difference themselves. 


The pace-of contemporary inquiry is so great that all this 
seems to have been lost sight of The result is many complex 
collisions between ideas that do rct in fact conflict. 


Edinburgh University. 
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Tue PROBLEM or KNow.epcr, By A. J. Ayer. London, 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1956. x, 258 p. 29/9 (Aust.). 
Also in Pelican books, 224 p. 5/6 (Aust.). 


Since the seventeenth century a spectre has haunted 
European philosophy, the deceitful demon of Descartes. We 
cannot help believing that there is a material world, and that we 
know something about its present nature, its past history, and 
even its future. We cannot help believing, also, that there are 
other minds besides our own. But have we really got any good 
reasons for believing these things? May it not be that a 
deceitful demon has implanted these beliefs in us, although they 
are quite false? For Professor Aye- the exorcism of this demon 
is the great business of the theory of knowledge, and in his 
latest book he brings to the task the clarity, the candour, and 
the intelligence which characterizes the best work in the British 
Empiricist tradition. Ayer really feels the force of the sceptical 
arguments, which is what makes his discussion of them so 
valuable. He is not content with the facile rejoinder, is prepared 
to play Demon’s Advocate when it seems that the sceptic’s 
opponent is making things too easy for himself. Ayer’s view 
that the main work of epistemology is the refutation of 
scepticism is, I think, narrow and cramping, but it must be 
conceded that much can be learnt from a thorough and honest 
examination of scepticism. 

In the first chapter Ayer tries to locate precisely the sceptic’s 
point of attack. He begins by asking what it is to know that 
something is true. One answer often given to this question is 
that a person knows a proposition p when and only when (i) $ 
is true, (i) he is sure that p is true, (iii) he has good reasons 
for believing p. Ayer would accept the first two, but in place 
of the third he substitutes the looser requirement that the person 
must-have the right to be sure that p is true. {His reason for 
this amendment will emerge. Ayer, of course, is not denying 
that having good reasons is one very important way of earning 
the right to be sure.) He points out further that the standards 
a person must satisfy in order to earn this right are various and 
complex, often depending on the special circumstances of the 
case. For instance, a claim to remember something usually 
entitles the claimant to say he knows it happened. Yet there 
are all sorts of circumstances in which we think that a 
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memory-claim is not sufficient to earn the right to be sure: e.g. 
memories of early childhood. Furithermore, Ayer argues, the 
particular nature of the standards which we actually use are not 
part of the meaning of the word “krowledge” any more than the 
standards of goodness that we have are part of the meaning of 
the word “good”. 


Granted these points we can now understand exactly what 
the sceptic is doing. He is not ratsing the doubt whether our 
beliefs, or certain classes of our beliefs, really satisfy the ordinary 
standards for knowledge. (Somebody who doubted whether 
astrology was really scientific wou'd be doing this.) Nor is 
he proposing just to alter our usag2 of the word “knowledge”. 
(Somebody who proposed that we should not use the word 
“knowledge” unless the proposition known was necessarily true 
would be doing this.) ‘What the sceptic is doing is attacking 
the standards which we normally think give the right to be sure; 
he is saying that what we ordinarily count as giving the right 
to be sure does not really give that -ight. He is no more trying 
to change the mearing of the word “knowledge” than the moral 
reformer who attacks our standards of conduct is trying to 
change the meaning of the word “right”. 


However, in Ch. II Sec. (i) Ayer points out that not all 
attacks on our ordinary standards of proof are examples of 
philosophical sceptizism. Philosophical scepticism is discinguished 
by two closely connected characteristics: (i) it is not dependent 
on experience, (ii) it involves a quite general attack on our 
standard of proof. Thus, the philcsopher who doubts whether 
sense-perception is ever veridical does not really base his 
argument on cases wh2re the s2nses do deceive us. No 
demonstration of reliakility, no careful excluding of the 
possibilities of error, will meet his argument. Nor will he be 
concerned to distinguish a class of cases where the senses are 
reliable from a class of cases where they are not; for he will want 
to deny that sense-perception ever gives us the right to be sure. 


Ayer further distinguishes between two types of 
philosophical scepticism, illustrating the distinction by reference 
to perception, but implying that the same sort of distinction exists 
in other cases (p. 37-38) He first distinguishes between those 
who maintain that “all perceptions are bound to be illusory” and 
the moderates who say that “we car never really know that any 
are not” (p. 37, Pel. p. 33). Confusingly, however, on the next 
page he re-draws the contrast as beiag between those who assert 
that it makes sense to say that all our perceptions are delusive, and 
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those who admit that some must be veridical, but say that we 
cannot know which these are. 


The fact is that in the case of perception, at least, there 
are four (perhaps more) possible “sceptical” positions the+-might 
be maintained, and are regularly confused. Firstly, the - -2ptic 
may say that all our perceptions are bound to be illusory. I 
think Ayer is right in holding that we can take a very short 
way with this contention. As he says: 


“A perception is called illusory by coztrast with other 
perceptions which are veridical: therefore to maintain that all 
perceptions must be illusory would be to deprive the word 
‘dllusory’ of its meaning” (p. 37). pon 

For the view that perceptions must be illusory implies that 
nothing counts as a “veridical perception”. Secondly, a sceptic 
may admit that a perception could be veridical, but maintain 
that in fact every perception is illusory. This view is not a 
very important possibility, because it is not really a sceptical 
position—for it claims knowledge, even if negative knowledge, 
about perception. It would in fact be open to the traditional 
sceptical objections. Thirdly, the sceptic may say that any or 
all of our perceptions can be illusory, or can be veridical, but 
that we cannot really know whether they are or not. It often 
seems to be assumed that the necessity of a contrast between 
the terms “illusory” and “veridical” means that this third 
position can be dismissed equally briefly, for this view implies 
that it makes sense to say that all our perceptions might be 
illusory. (I cannot decide whether Ayer thinks this or not.) 
In any case it is far from clear that the argument holds here. 
For this view does not assert that nothing would count as a 
veridical perception—it asserts only that it may be that none in 
fact are. I can meaningfully assert that no pigs have wings 
(no perceptions are veridical}). Objects are called winged by 
contrast with unwinged objects (perceptions are called illusory 
by contrast with veridical ones), so it follows that I must be 
able to know what would count as a winged pig (veridical 
perception). But it does not follow that there are winged pigs 
(veridical perceptions). Cf course, there may be further 
arguments to be brought against this third position. Thus, if 
it could be proved that a phenomenalist or neo-phenomenalist 
account of material objects is a correct one, it would follow that 
not all perceptions could be illusory. For on such a view an 
illusory perception is (roughly) one that fails to square with the 
majority of other perceptions. Hence to say all perceptions are 
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illusory would be like saying that a majority was in a minority. 
But Ayer offers no such argument at this stage. 


Fourthly, and finally, a sceptic might admit that some 
perceptions must be veridical, yet still argue that we can never 
really know whether any particular perception is veridical or 
not. Ayer discusses, and rejects, an attempt to take a short way 
with this position. It might be argued that we can only condemn 
certain perceptions by reference to certain other perceptions. 
I can only have reason to think that the colour of a certain object 
is misperceived if I have reason to think that on other occasions 
I or others have perceived the real colour of the object. Now, 
as Ayer points out, this argument does show that it is impossible 
for the sceptic to tring evidence from perception to support his 
sceptical position, for such evidence implies that we know some 
perceptions are veridical. Once the evidence was doubted, all 
special reason for doubting a particular set of sense-impressions 
would vanish. (Of course, if it is impossible for experience to 
justify the sceptic it must be equally impossible for experience 
to refute him.) 

But, as Ayer also points out, this argument fails to refute 
the careful sceptic, because he can still ask whether we really 
have any good reason to trust the particular perceptions we do 
trust. He cannot adduce evidence from experience against any 
perceptions, but this need not stop him asking whether they are 
really trustworthy It appears, then, that even if it makes no 
sense to wonder whether all our perceptions may not be illusory 
(and I do not think Ayer’s argument has ruled out this sceptical 
position), yet the sceptic may still protest that we can never 
really know which of our perceptions are the veridical ones. 
The short way with sceptics fails. 


Now one way that one might try to meet the sceptic’s 
challenge would be to find bases for knowledge which are 
absolutely impregnable. If we can find statements whose truth 
can be established beyond the possibility of doubt, and if these 
can serve as grounds for other statements we claim to know, 
the demon will bə laid. (Historically, of course, such a quest 
for certainty has gone hand in hand with scepticism.) Ayer 
therefore sets himself to discuss whether there are any such 
statements. (Ch. II Sections (1i)-(vii).) 


Some Rationalists have looked to a priori statements to 
provide indubitable propositions. Whatever is a priori true, 
or validly deducible from a priori truths, is really known to 
be true. Ayer advances two arguments against this view. Firstly, 
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as an Empiricist, he argues tha: this would mean that we could 
never know the truth of any matter of fact, because all statements 
of matter of fact are necessarily contingent. Secondly, he points 
out that it is possible to be mistaken even about the truth of 
a priori statements. It is true that in many cases we have no 
doubt whatscever about the truth of such statements, but, as 
Descartes recognized, they are not logically indubitable. 
(Rationalists have confused the logically necessary and the 
logically indubitable. ) 


The question then is whether we can find indubitability 
outside of the realm of the a priori. Ayer first discusses 
Descartes’ “Cogito”. To say that I am thinking, or that I exist, 
is not a necessary truth, because it is possible that I might not 
have been thinking or existing. Yet both statements seem 
indubitable. But, Ayer argues, these statements are immune from 
doubt only because they lack any descriptive content. If Ayer 
says “Ayer exists” or “Ayer chinks” the statements become 
dubitable because the name Ayer implies a certain description 
(e.g. called “Ayer”), and it would be possible that the speaker 
was characterizing himself wrongly. But the “I” in “I exist” 
or “I think” is a mere desmonsirative. It is the condition of 
the use of a demonstrative that the object pointed to exists, and 
so to say “I exist” really conveys no information. Similarly, 
“I think” gives no description cf one’s state of consciousness, 
it is simply a signal of consciousness. These statements, then, 
only achieve indubitability through being degenerate forms of 
statement, that is, failing to describe. “They point to something 
that is going on, but they do not tell us what it is” (p. 55, Pel. 
P. 53). 

Ayer passes on to consider a third class of statements which 
have been offered as indubitable, namely, first person reports of 
present experience (e.g. “I feel a headache”, “This looks to me 
to be red’, “It seems to me that is is a table’). These 
statements are peculiarly interesting for an Empiricist, for one 
who holds that our knowledge is based on experience will 
naturally look to these reports as being the indubitable bases of 
knowledge that will survive the sceptic’s assault. Ayer however 
offers a number of criticisms of the claim that these reports 
yield indubitable knowledge. In the first place the reports are 
only indubitable for the speaker, and while the experience is 
going on. Yet surely, Ayer argies, the sentences “I have a 
headache”, “I had a headache” (referring to the same headache), 
“He has a headache” (still referring to the same headache), all 
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express the same statement. This shows that it is not the 
statement that ıs indubitable. The position must rather be that 
it is possible to have indubitable evidence for the statement, viz., 
if you are the person actually having the experience. In the 
second place, even if there is some sort of indubitability here, 
we are not taken very far, because ordinary claims to knowledge 
that we say are “based on experience” go well beyond such 
‘reports. 


Yet there does seem to be something indubitable about such 
first person reports: it is not very easy to see how we can make 
anything but a verbal mistake when we try to tell the truth 
about such experiences. Nevertheless, this conclusion worries 
Ayer; and as an Empiricist he is quite right to be worried. He 
has, I think, the following picture of the matter. There are, on 
the one hand, our experiences: feeling a headache, an object 
looking blue to me now, etc. On the other hand there is a 
quite distinct occurrence, the judgement which registers the 
experience, this judgement normally taking the form of a 
statement. But then it seems impossible to Ayer that the 
judgement must necessarily correspond to the experience. If 
it must correspond we have a necessary connection between 
distinct matters of fact, a thing which is unacceptable to 
Empiricism. Ayer therefore takes the bull by the horns and 
boldly denies that such judgements are really incorrigible. He 
takes the case of zwo lines which are both in my field of view 
and which are of much the same length. In such cases, he argues, 
we may well be puzzled not just to say which is the longer, but 
even to say which of them looks the longer to me now. Yet I 
am in no way uncertain about the meaning of the phrase “looks 
longer than”. He concludes that first person reports of present 
experience are not really indubitable. 


I think Ayer has argued quite correctly from his premises. 
If experience and judgement are distinct occurrences, an 
Empiricist can give no other answer. But is his conclcsion really 
acceptable? The case Ayer gives is quite persuasive, but does 
it make sense to say, e.g.: “It looks to him red now, but he 
thinks it looks to him green”? On Ayer’s view it should, yet 
it is very difficult to say that it is intelligible. As I understand 
the matter, Wittgenstein, Ryle, and others have been troubled 
by the same dilemma that Ayer is troubled by, but they have 
taken the beast by the other horn. They have accepted the 
incorrigibility of first person reports of present experience, but 
they have drawn the conclusion that they are not really reports, 
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that such statements do not really function descriptively. Thus, 
to say “I am in pain” does not report something that is going 
on, it is more like a linguistic substitute for a groan. To say 
“Tt looks blue to me now” is not a report of my experience, but, 
perhaps, an expression or signal of an inclination to assert that 
the object is blue. It would follow that “it looks blue to me 
now” and “it looked blue to me then” could not be equivalent 
statements, for the latter is a report, which can be true or false. 
Furthermore, this view would have to analyse the situatior. where 
we were in doubt whether to say that one or the other line 
looked the longer, as being a situation where one was hesitating 
between two avowals, “A looks longer to me now”, “B looks 
longer to me now”, in the same sort of way that we may hesitate 
between wine and water. There can be no question of comparing 
the two “reports” with an “experience” to see which fits the 
better. Now there is no doubt that both Ayer’s view and the 
alternative view face severe difficulties. Yet it seems that an 
Empiricist will have to choose one side or the other. 


But whether Ayer is or is not right here, on neither view 
do we reach statements which cannot be doubted. On Ayer’s 
view, reports of a person’s present experience are statements, but 
it is possible to doubt them; on the alternative view they are 
not really statements at all, or at best are degenerate forms, and 
so the question of indubitability does not really arise. “What we 
do not, and cannot have is a logical guarantee that our acceptance 
of a statement is not mistaken” (p. 71, Pel. p. 67). We may now 
see the point of Ayer’s refusal to say that we know a proposition p 
only if we have good reasons for p, substituting instead the looser 
requirement that we must have the right to be sure of p On the 
former view, since no propositions are indubitable, the good 
reason for p must itself be a dubitable proposition which we 
claim to know; hence it will need to be backed by good reasons, 
and so on ad infinitum. Our right to be sure of a proposition 
therefore cannot always rest on evidence, although it often does. 


At this stage it would seem that the field has been abandoned 
to the sceptic. There is no solid rock of indubitable statements, 
hence all claims to knowledge must be left suspended in the air, 
lacking any foundation. But, as Ayer sees, it is just this 
rejection of absolute indubitability that refutes the sceptic. We 
save our life only by losing it. For if the notion of an absolutely 
indubitable yet informative statement is a meaningless one, it 
follows that in demanding this sort of warrant for our knowledge 
the sceptic is asking for the impossible. We contrast knowledge 
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with lack of knowledge, end if he demands that this criterion of 
absolute indubitabitity be satisfied before a proposition counts as 
being known, then the sceptic is really obliterating the possibility 
of drawing the distinctior. It follows that we can get knowledge 
on lower terms than those the sceptic demands. Just what the 
terms are has to be determined in particular cases. If I am 
asked how I know that p is true, I may be able to point to 
evidence g. And if p is derivable from q by a valid process of 
inference, and if q is known to be true, my claim to knowledge 
can be upheld. And I may be able to base q on further grounds r. 
But at some point (perhaps even right from the beginning), we 
may be unable to give reasons—at some point we must assert 
a statement without further reasons. But since this is logically 
inevitable it need not take away the right to be sure. It is 
true, as Ayer points ott, there is something that serves in a 
way as a foundation for knowledge-claims, viz. the observations 
that people make. But these are not indubitable, and in any 
case 1f everything I know had to be backed up by such statements 
they would have to consist, for the most part, not of actual 
observation-statements, but rather of statements about what I 
might have observed +f I had had the proper opportunities. 

Even now, however, as Ayer sees, the main sceptical assault 
1s still to come. For very often we do accredit a statement on 
the basis of others. Now when we do so the passage from 
evidence to conclusion must be legitimate. Here the sceptic 
gets another opening. Eaulked in his demand that statements we 
claim to know must be indubitable, or that their grounds must 
be indubitable, the sceptic may still attack our right to pass 
from evidence to conclusion. Such sceptical attacks may put in 
peril, not just many of our claims to knowledge, but even 
claims to rational belie=. 

Ayer begins by considering the problem of induction (Ch. II, 
sec. vili). No doubt because the question has received such 
extensive attention of late he deals with it briefly. His treatment 
of it, I think, adds nothing to what has been said already 
elsewhere and at greater length. (Whether correctly or not I 
shall not consider here.» He argues that to look for a justification 

of inductive procedures is an impossible activity; for a deductive 

justification must be ruled out on Humean grounds, and any 
inductive or quasi-inductive justification is circular. Once this 
is seen, we can be content to let scientific method be its own 
justification. Once again, when the logical impossibility of 
meeting the sceptic’s demands are seen, this is the ruin of 
scepticism. His case is too good. 
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We now come to the most inzeresting and brilliant section of 
the book (Ch. II, secs. ix and x). It is an exercise in the 
classification of philosophical theories. Ayer goes on: 

“There is, however, a special class of cases in which the 
problems created by the scepzic’s logic are not so easily set aside. 
‘They are those in which the attack is directed, not against factual 
inference as such, but against some particular forms of it in 
which we appear to end with statements of a different category 
from those with which we began. Thus doubt is thrown on 
the validity of our belief in the existence of physical objects, 
or scientific entities, or the minds of others, or the past, by an 
argument which seeks to show that it depends in each case upon 
an illegitimate inference. What is respectively put in question 
is our right to make the transition from sense-experiences to 
physical objects, from the world of common-sense to the entities 
of science, from overt behaviour of other people to their inner 
ee and feelings, from present,to past” (p. 81-82, Pel. 
P. 75-6). 

Ayer sees a common pattern in the sceptical argument in 
each case. Firstly, the sceptic argues that our knowledge af the 
conclusion depends solely on certain premises (e.g. we get 
knowledge of what is going on in other people’s minds solely by 
observing their bodily actions). Secondly, it is argued that the 
relation between premises and conclusion is never deductive 
(anger-behaviour can never entail anger). Thirdly, it is argued 
that the inferences cannot be inductive either. For although an 
inductive argument can give us knowledge of objects we have 
never observed, it cannot give us knowledge oz objects which 
it is logically impossible to observe. Yet physical objects, the 
past, other minds and scientific entities are unobservable in 
principle. The fourth step is to argue that inferences that cannot 
be justified deductively or inductively cannot be justified az all. 

Different ways of trying to meet this line of argument mark 
off different philosophical theories. There are four main methods 
of rebuttal, each of which denies a different step in the sceptic’s 
argument. The Naive Realist denies the first step, he says that 
we do have a direct knowledge of the things in question. We 
directly perceive physical objects, are directly acquainted with 
the past, with other minds, etc. The Reductionist denies the 
second step, saying that there is a deductive connection between 
the evidence and the conclusion (e.g. behaviour statements and 
statements about minds). The scientific approach denies the third 
step, and argues that we have inductive knowledge of the matters 
in question. The method of Descriptive Analysis denies the 
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fourth step. It simply sets out the method of inference that we 
do use, admits that it is not deductive or inductive, but says it 
is none the worse for that. Ayer points out that the method 
used to solve one problem need not be the correct method of 
solving another. The present reviewer, for instance, realized 
that he was a Neive Realist about the perception of physical 
objects and remembered past happenings, inclined towards 
Reductionism about other minds “and his own), and wavering 
between Reductionism and the Scientific Approach about scientific 
entities. 

The last three chapters of the book show us Ayer actually at 
work on three of the problems, the perception of physical objects, 
memory-knowledge, and our knowledge of other minds. In this 
review I shall confine myself to what interests me most, his 
discussion of perception. In Chepter III he battles gamely to 
show that what is immediately given in perception is not physical 
objects, but simply sense-impressions i.e. to refute the Naive 
Realist’s rejection of the first step n the sceptic’s argumen:. Ayer 
begins by discussing the main argument against Naive Realism, 
the “Argument irom Illusion”. (It might be called, more 
accurately although more tediously, the “Argument from the 
incompatible variation of sensible appearances”.) This argument 
may appeal either to variations in the appearance of real objects, 
or to total hallucinations. Ayer thinks the latter is the more 
important case. Surely there is something seen by the person 
who is hallucinated, even if what is seen is not a public object? 
At any rate, from the side of the observer at the time, such 
experiences are indistinguishable from veridical perceptions. But, 
as Ayer sees, the situation can aso be described by saying that 
the person thought he saw somethang, although there was nothing 
to be seen there at all. (Ayer -loes not mention tke fact, but 
along these lines we can even acccunt for the parallelism between 
having an hallucination and actaally seeing the corresponding 
physical object, & parallelism on which so many opponents of 
Naive Realism have insisted. In tne case where I am Aallucinated 
I think I am seeing something, but I am wrong. In the case 
where I really dc see something I think I am seeing something, 
and am right. Subjectively, then, the two cases must be identical, 
for the only difference between -hem is that in the second case 
my judgement really is right. Naturally, therefore, there can 
be no difference in my “experierce” in each case.) 

At this poirt Ayer conside-s whether we can bolster the 
argument from illusion by the argument from causation. Surely 
the fact that our perception of an object only occtrs after all 
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sorts of complicated physical and physiological antecedents shows 
that what is immediately perceived cannot be the object itself, but 
is, perhaps, a sense-datum? Ayer does not thirk the argument is 
conclusive, but he does think that the Naive Realist will have 
to concede that “the physical objects which we do perceive may 
owe some of their properties in part to the conditions which 
attend our perception of them” (p. 104, Pel. p. 95). Now it is true 
that this sometimes happens. I usually tell how hot or cold a thing 
is by touching it; but in some circumstances the actual touching 
might cool or warm the object touched. But it is hard to see 
why talk of light-waves and the stimulation of nerve-endings 
should force even this admission from the Realist. Can we not 
regard these occurrences as the mere conditions under which 
veridical perception occurs, conditions which enable us to perceive 
the object as it is without in any way altering it? The Naive 
Realist will regard the physical and physiological antecedents of 
perception as impresarios who make no contribution to the 
performance of the actors (the nature of the physical objects), 
but which simply set up conditions where that performance can 
be revealed. The impresarios may falter, and then, but only 
then, the performance may seem to be other than it is. But 
normally, for all this argument shows, what we perceive may 
be quite unaffected by the conditions under which it is perceived. 
(Strangely enough, Ayer appears to admit this later (p. 128-9, 
Pel. p. 116-7). 

It is true that there is one line of argument drawn from 
scientific discoveries that does seem to create a serious difficulty 
for Naive Realism; but it is not the argument from the causation 
of perceptions. The difficulty is that the picture of the world 
presented to us by the physicist seems quite different from the 
way the world appears to perception (cf. Ayer p. 129, Pel. p. 117). 
I am not sure how the Naive Realist should deal with this 
problem; in principle there seem to be three different lines of 
reply. Firstly, one might try to give a reductionist account of 
scientific entities, exhibiting talk about such things as electrons as 
being simply a way of talking about the ordinary things that we 
know: Secondly, one might give an account of these entities as 
being real objects over and above the things we percerve, 
discovered by scientific inference, and existing alongside ordinary 
objects. Thirdly, if these approaches did not do the whole job the 
Realist might have to admit that scientific discoveries had shown 
that perceptual illusion was a much more widespread phenomenon 
than we think it is when sunk in common sense. Perhaps there is 
something systematically misleading about most of my 
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perceptions. (He would go on to give an account of being under 
such illusions in Realist terms, i.e. as cases where we think that 
we perceive that objects have certzin characters, but are in fact 
wrong.) And since for a Realist a thing’s qualities are in no 
way constituted by the way things seem to people, there would 
be no contradiction in saying e.g. that this looks blue to 
everybody but is not really blue. At the same time, of course, it 
would need a great deal of evideace to persuade us of such a 
curious conclusion. 

At any rate, Ayer thinks, <lthough the Argument from 
Illusion and the causal argument may take some of the naiveté 
out of Naive Realism, they are aot conclusive against it. In 
Sections (iii) and (iv) he tries z:o “introduce the terminology 
of sense-data” in a somewhat different way. Firstly, he argues, 
in making statements of the sort “I see an X” I assert more than 
is warranted by my present experience; all that is really warranted 
is the statement “it now seems t> me that I see an X”. For 
wherever I can say the former the latter is implied, although the 
converse does not hold. We can then pass from “it now seems 
to me that I can see an X” to “I am now seeing a seeming-X”’. 
The “seeming-X” is an example of a sense-datum, and the 
“problem of perception” is the logical relation between sense-data 
and physical objects. At this point Ayer criticizes the Naive 
Realist for simply ignoring this problem instead of trying to 
answer it. Now it is true tha: certain moderns have called 
themselves Naive Realists and yet have simply contented 
themselves with reaffirming the validity of our ordinary 
speech-conventions, not realizing that this does not settle the 
question at issue between different philosophies of perception. 
(Their attitude 1s incredible in view of Berkeley’s and others’ 
painstaking re-affrmations of our ordinary linguistic distinction 
between e.g. appearance and realicy. They have perhaps wrongly 
glossed Wittgenstein’s dangerous remark that “ordinary language 
is all right”.) But it seems to me that the Naive Realist has, or at 
least ought to have, a view of the ‘ogical relations of “sense-datum 
statements” and physical object statements. He holds that no 
possible accumulation of sense-datum statements ever begins 
logically to imply the corresponcing physical object statements, 
or vice versa. For since, accord. ng to Realism, physical objects 
exist independently of our percedtion or misperception of them 
there can be no logical links between sense-data and material 
objects. 

Ayer discusses a number ož objections to the introduction 
of the sense-datum terminology, two of which seem specially 
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important. He deals first with Ryle’s view that perceptual verbs 
never signify the occurrence of an experience (“having a 
sense-datum”), because all they do is signal an achievement. He 
rejects Ryle’s view on the grounds that while perceptual verbs 
are often used in the way that Ryle says that they always are, still, 
if I gaze at a paper I have something in sight, and “having 
something in sight” involves an experience, even if not one that 
gets much attention in ordinary discourse. It seems to me that 
a more profitable line of attack is to ask Ryle what sort of thing 
seeing achieves. Presumably, he would not want to say that what 
is achieved is an experience, for that would give Ayer his point. 
The only plausible answer seems to be that what is achieved is 
knowledge, knowledge about the objects before one’s eyes. To 
say, “I see a cat” will have to be unpacked something like this: 
“By using my eyes I have come to know that there is a cat before 
me”, where “using my eyes” means nothing more than turning 
these physical objects in the right direction. Ryle can then say 
that where I keep something in sight there is something going on, 
viz. my eyes remain pointing at the same thing. When I first 
look I come to know that there is a cat before me, at the next 
instant I come to know that the cat is still before me, and so 
on. But no further experience is involved. Being under 
sensible illusion, on this view, will be a matter of coming to 
have a false belief, or at least an inclination to believe falsely. 

Now this view of perceiving as a species of coming-to-know 
has considerable plausibility. Perceiving certainly involves 
coming to know that something is the case, and being under 
sensible illusion involves coming to have a false belief, or at 
least an inclination to believe falsely. Still, Ayer might protest, 
granting this, perception involves much more. Consider the 
difference between coming to know that there is a cat in the next 
room by being told it, and actually seeing it. The point at 
issue here is substantially the same as that involved in a second 
criticism of the attempt to “introduce the language of sense-data” 
that Ayer discusses. Naive Realists have argued that statements 
like “it appears red to me now” are not autobiographical 
statements recording certain “experiences” but simply express a 
tentative judgement, or an inclination to judge, that the object is 
red. Ayer admits that the form of words is often used in the 
way that Realists say it always is, but claims that the phrase may 
bear another sense: 

“In the sense in which the word ‘appear’ is here being used, 
‘the way that things appear supplies both the cause of our tendency 
to judge that they really are whatever it may be and the ground 
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for the validity of these judgements. The judgements are not 
to be identified with their grounds, ncr the tendency with their 
causes” (p. 112, Pel., p. 102). 

This seems to be the crix of the matter. If Ayer is right 
here, then I think he is right to go >n and argue as he does 
that the final step from “it seems to m2 that I perceive an X” to 
“I perceive a seeming-X” does not matter. Once admit that 
our ordinary judgemenis of perception are based on “experiences” 
which are identical whether the perception is veridical or not, and 
we have admitted that “our ordinary judgements of perception 
claim more than is strictly contained ir the experiences on which 
they are based” (p. 125, Pel. p. 113). This means that there is a 
gap between evidence and conclusion, i.e. that the Naive Realist is 
wrong in denying the first step in the sceptic’s argument about 
perception. 

It seems, then, that the Naive Realist must deny that 
“perceptual experiences” ar2 anything more than perceptual 
judgements, in some cases, perhaps, very tentative ones. And 
although it must be acmitted that perception feels very different 
from other forms of judgement, the Realist can offer strong 
arguments for his view. Ayer speaks bf the experiences as being 
the grounds of our perceptual judgement. Now the grourd of a 
judgement is the evidence for it. But aow can anything function 
as grounds or evidence for a judgement unless it is a judgement 
itself? It is true that we may speak of a happening or a state 
of affairs as constituting the evidence for a certain proposition. 
But it can only function as evidence if somebody makes a true 
judgement about it; this judgement can then be evidence for 
the truth of some other proposition. But the cat’s being on the 
mat is not grounds or eviderce for the judgement “the cat is on 
the mat”. In the same way, if my perceptual experiences are not 
judgements they cannot be grounds >r evidence for perceptual 
judgements. Contrariwise, if perceptual experiences can function 
in this way they must already be judgements. 

Again, Ayer speaks of our perzeptual experiences as the 
causes of our perceptual judgements. But the relation is certainly 
more intimate than that. When I have the perceptual experience 
described by saying “it looks red to me now” it is part of the 
essence or nature of this pezceptual experience that I judge that 
there is a red physical objec: before me. Otherwise it would not 
be just this experience. Yet how can there be such a link unless 
the “experience” is itself a judgemert that there is a red object 
before me? It is true that we can judge that a thing is not red 
although it looks red to me now, but even in this case if we went 
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simply on the way it looks now, abstracting e.g. from past 
experience, we would kave to judge it was red. We cannot 
say “it looks red to me now (in the sense-datum sense), I have 
no independent reason to think it not red, but I do not believe 
it is red”. But if there are these logical connections between 
“experience” and our judgements the experience must be 
judgement already. It is far from clear, therefore, that there 
really is a “gap” between our perceptual judgements and the 
“evidence” on which they are based—it seems, indeed, that they 
do not rest on evidence at all. Our right to be sure in the case 
of perceptual judgements seems to be earned not by arguing 
from “experiences”, but by taking certain precautions, e.g. looking 
carefully, not deciding what the situation is after a mere fleeting 
glance, etc. And if it is asked how we know that certain 
procedures are good precautions against error, then in the end 
we can only say that we know they are. 


Ayer, however, holds that the existence of such a “gap” has 
been demonstrated. He goes on to discuss the alternatives to 
Naive Realism, viz. the Representative or Causal theory, on the 
one hand, and Phenomenalism on the other. He dismisses the 
former as being a scientific rather than a philosophical theory, 
but I shall omit this part of his discussion, because I do not 
properly understand it. Phenomenalism tries to solve the 
problem set by the sceptic by “reducing” physical objects 
to sense-experiences. Ayer considers certain well-known lines 
of objection to this programme. 


In the first place, Phenomenalists are forced to render 
statements about unobserved physical objects as contrary-to-fact 
conditionals about the experiences of observers, and this has 
been objected to as turning unobserved objects into mere 
possibilities. Ayer offers the usual phenomenalist Cefence to 
this objection, pointing out that the phenomenalist does not deny 
that physical objects actually exist unobserved, but that he is 
offering an account of categorical statements about unobserved 
objects in terms of statements about sense-experiences that 
persons might have had. He admits that these phenomenalist 
accounts have a queer “feel” about them, but says that this 
is because Phenomenalism is associated with no picture of the 
world in the way that Realism and Representationalism are. 


But, against Ayer, the trouble is not that the Phenomenalist 
gives us no picture, but that he gives us an unacceptable one. 
His picture of the world is that it consists of sense-data, the 
minds that have them, and nothing else. And unless we treat 
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unrealised possibilities in the Leibnizian way as being entities 
over and above actualizies such a picture is inevitable, and seems 
to many philosophers a good reason to reject Phenomenalism. 
My unburned table could be ca led a permanent possibility of 
combustion, but it is not made of wood plus this permanent 
possibility. In the same way the Phenomenalist cannot treat 
the world as made up of mirds and their sense-data, plus 
permanent possibilities of having more. 

An even more serious difficulty for Phenomenalism is the 
problem of the observer. What account can the Phenomenalist 
give of the persons who “have” sense-experiences? Ayer leaves 
this problem aside and discusses it in his last chapter (“Myself 
and others”, sec. ii). The difficalty is this. A sense-impression, 
we ordinarily think, cannot go around unattended, there must be 
persons who have the impressicn. Now what is a person? A 
phenomenalist cannot say a person is a physical object, an 
organism, because for him a fhysical object is a collection of 
sense-data. (And in any case Ayer is inclined to think that 
disembodied existence is logically possible, i.e. that we cannot 
identify a person with his body.) One possibility that may be 
suggested is that a person is a spiritual substance or soul, and 
that it ıs such substances that “have” sense-experiences, But 
Ayer thinks that this is really an unintelligible hypothesis, because 
no test would decide whether such substances existed or not. 
Ayer therefore falls back on tie usual Phenomenalist view that 
the self is simply a bundle of experiences. For a person to have 
a sense-datum is for the sense-datum to be one member of a 
whole bundle of sense-data nd other experiences which are 
the person. Such a conclusion is, indeed, inevitable if we take 
seriously the Empiricist contention that there can be no logical 
connections between distinct matters of fact, and if we agree 
that it is logically impossible for sense-data to exist outside a 
mind, ie. if the notion of unsensed sensibilia is rejected as 
nonsensical. Ayer accepts th2 first principle and is inclined to 
accept the second. Once they are both accepted we see that 
sense-data cannot be distinct from the minds that have them. 
Berkeley’s position, for instaace, is really an inconsistent one. 
He says that the soul is ertirely distinct from its ideas, yet 
ideas can only exist when perceived by a mind. But he is trying 
to have it both ways. If mind and its ideas are really distinct 
then they can exist apart, but if ideas cannot exist apart from 
a mind they are not distinct from it. 

But the notion of the sef as a bundle of experiences, while 
it seems to be entailed br Phenomenalism, faces desperate 
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difficulties. What is the relation that holds different members 
of the bundle together? Continuity of memory is necessary but 
not sufficient, for I do not remember every experience I have. 
“It needs to be backed by some other relation of which, perhaps, 
nothing more illuminating can be said than that it is the relation 
that holds between experiences when they are constituents of 
the same consciousness” (p. 226, Pel. p. 199). This is ad hoc 
postulation. 

But the trouble is far more serious than just this. If 
the self really is a bundle of experiences held together by this 
special relation, is it not logically possible that each and any 
member of the bundle can exist apart? But this would seem to 
reintroduce the objectionable notion of an unhad or unsensed 
sense-datum. Ayer tries to get over the difficulty by saying that, 
while no particular sense-datum need be in the same bundle as 
another particular sense-datum, it is logically necessary that 
they be in some bundle. A sense-datum has as it were logical 
hooks which grapple it to some other sense-data even if there is 
no logical necessity about what sort of sense-data the ozhers are. 
But this still involves logical connections between entities which 
in Ayer’s view are distinct existences. In any case it is a very 
arbitrary business. One sense-datum cannot exist on its own. 
Can two? Or three? When does the bundle get big enough to 
permit of independent existence? The “problem of the cbserver” 
seems to be too much for Phenomenalism. 

To return to chapter III, Ayer discusses there one more 
difficulty for Phenomenalism. If Phenomenalism is correct “there 
must be a deductive step from descriptions of physical reality to 
descriptions of possible, if not actual, appearances”; conversely, 
there must be “a deductive step from descriptions of actual, or 
at any rate possible, appearances to descriptions of physical 
reality” (p. 138-9, Pel. p. 124-5). But in fact, Ayer points out, 
these conditions cannot be satisfied. My sense-experiences, how- 
ever extensive, never force on me just one description of physical 
reality, for it is always logically possible to explain the course 
of my sense-history as being due to some complex and extensive 
hallucination, even though the hypothesis we would have to use in 
the explanation might be quite fantastic, In the same way, there 
is no physical object so obtrusive that under certain conditions 
it must be observed, i.e. it must give rise to certain sense-data. 
It is always possible that object and observer were present, but 
that for some reason the observer failed to get the requisite 
sense-data. Ayer thinks that Phenomenalism cannot answer this 
objection. 
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But, he goes on to say: “The failur2 of Phenomenalism does 
not mean, however, thet there is no Icgical connection between 
the way physical objects appear to us and the way they really 
are.” He goes on to advocate a view which is really a sophisticated 
version of Phenomenalism. No set oi sense-datum statements 
logically implies a physical object statement, and no physical 
object statement logically implies any sense-datum statements. 
But the two sorts of statement are logically linked. If we say 
that despite overwhelming sensory evxlence a certain physical 
object statement is not <rue, we are logxally committed to saying 
that there is an “explanation” for this, that other sense-data must 
be obtainable verifying the contradictory statement and showing 
how the deception was possible. These new sense-data do not 
themselves entail the truth of the new explanation, but if they 
are misleading there must be a still further “explanation” of 
the situation among the obtainable sense-data, and so on. In 
the same way, if a physical object is never observed there must 
be sense-data obtainable which woulc explain this failure to 
observe it. Hence, in effect, Ayer preserves Phenomenalism 
while evading the necessity of reducing physical object staternents 
to sense-datum statements. 

I think Ayer has succeeded here, but of course this 
teformulation of Phenomenalism woud still have to meet the 
difficulty involved in treating unobserved objects as mere 
possibilities of having sense-data, ard also the difficulty of 
giving an account of the observer, anc I think he fails to meet 
these difficulties. 

Here, then, perhaps, the Demon gives Ayer a fall. But the 
fact remains that in the first two chepters Ayer has given us 
a really thorough account of the way that an Empiricist will have 
to deal with scepticism. Even if the task is not completed, it has 
been well begun. 

D. M. ARMSTRONG 

University of Melbourne. 
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INTRODUCTION TO Locic. By Patrick Suppes. (University Series 


in Undergraduate Mathematics.) Princeton: Van Nostrand, 


1957, 312 p. $5.50. 
A MODERN INTRODUCTION to Locic. By John W. Blyth. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1957. 426 p. $5.50. 


The appearance of this Suppes book is something of an 
event. I- is one of a group of logic books which could well 
come to form an integral part of the professional reading of 
scientific men, in the way that logic books were an indispensable 
(and used) part of the reading of any learned man of the 
Middle Ages. (Anotner such book, somewhat smaller, but 
actually drawn on by Suppes here and there, is Tarski’s earlier 
one with the same title.) 

Not that Suppes’s book (or Tarski’s) gives us anything 
the least bit like the “inductive logic”, “logic of discovery” or 
“scientific method” that so many Renaissance publicists thought 
would supersede the logic of the schools. That, we surely 
know by now, was mostly hot air; and what we have here is 
as formal as scholasticism ever was, and with a pattern that 
is now becoming a familiar one—truth-functional logic to start 


with, then predicates and quantifiers and the theory of identity, . 


and then (after a metalogical interlude on use and mention and 
the theory of definition) a second major division of- the book 
devoted to set theory, including the logic of relations and 
functions, i.e. of sets of ordered n-tuples. What is distinctive 
is the orientation of the whole towards a type of enterprise in 
which Suppes used to collaborate with the late J. C. C. McKinsey 
(it was in this connexion that one first heard of him), 
namely the embedding into logic and set-theory of any 
scientific discipline with enough rigour about it to permit of 
such treatment, e.g. classical end relativistic particle mechanics, 
the calculus of probabilities, the theory of measurement, and the 
theory of rational preference. (McKinsey, one might note as 
a matter of history, had in turn been earlier a collaborator of 
Tarski’s, so we have here a body of logical literature with a 
certain connexion and coherence. McKinsey and Suppes were 
responsible for the review in the Journal of Symbolic Logic 
for March 1954, pp. 52-55, in which it was observed that “it 
should not be forgotten that about nineteen hundred years elapsed 
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between the time when Pilate asked his famous question ‘What 
is truth?’, and Tarski made a satisfactory reply”.) 

This formalising of exact sciences (or of sciences moving 
towards exactitude) is suggested in a number of instructive long 
examples scattered through Suppes’s 300k, and then explicitly 
and systematically discussed in a final chapter. In this chapter 
much attention is paid to a certain device which mignt be 
illustrated as follows:—The relation cf “being rated (by some 
specific person) at least as high as”, cal it Q, is clearly transitive, 
and it is possible to isolate a set of objects A such that with any 
pair x, y of these objects, either rQy or yQx. We might 
therefore formalise a fragment of the theory of rational 
preference by using variabies +, y, etc. for objects of choice, 
and subjoining to any postulates we might have for pure logic 
the two axioms “if #Qy and yQz then xQe” and “Either +Qy 
or yQz’. (Given these, and the defnition of “x is preferred 
to y” as “Not yQx” and of “x and y are regarded indifferently” 
as “rQy and yQx”, it is surprising how much of the theory of 
preference is then easily deducible) But, instead of thus 
introducing new symbols with new laws involving them, we 
might definie within set-theory the notion of being a “preference 
pattern”, by calling any set-cum-reletion a preference pattern 
if the relation is transitive and either it or its converse holds 
between any two members of the set In the same way, much 
more complicated special postulate-sets for the special notions 
of this and other disciplines which we might think of subjoining 
to logic and set-theory, can be replaced by definitions in purely 
set-theoretical terms of the relevant “patterns” or “systems”. 
What this odd dodge has principally to recommend it is that 
it makes it easier to define the notion of a “model” for a theory 
and to prove various truths about sich models. However one 
does it, it is certainly important to have the structures of, say, 
the theory of measurement and the theory of preference so 
clearly presented (and in a commoa symbolism) that one can 
see at a glance their resemblances anc differences and the identity 
or difference of the scrictly logical problems which each discipline 
poses. (Both the disciplines just mentioned, for example, have 
the problem of defining an equality or indifference which is 
transitive in terms of a perceived ecuality or indifference which 
is not.) 

_ The only quarrel I have with this excellent book is this: 
In chapter 6, on “Use and Mention’, p. 63, Suppes takes the 
line that any constant expression waich may be substituted for 
a variable “must name some entity”; so that, for example, we 
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ought not to use variables like the p in “If p then p”, replaceable 
by sentences like “Grass is green,” unless we believe that there 
are objects (“‘propositions”, say) of which sentences are names—z 
if we do not believe this we shculd stick to forms like “P implies 
P”, where P is a variable replaceable not by a sentence but by 
the name of a sentence. He calls this (i.e. all variables being 
name-variables) “the standard viewpoint of formal logic”; which 
is a bit of swashbuckling, though Quine has given the view in 
question a pretty wide currency in America. Suppes goes on to 
describe the same view as “fundamental to the development of a 
sound, smooth-running logic qf inference”, but gives no reason 
for saying this beyond a weird argument on the following page, 
to the effect that, while “Every sentence P is either true or 
false” would be instantiated by “ ‘Geronimo is dead’ is either 
true or false”, “Every proposition p is either true or false” 
would be instantiated by “Geronimo is dead is either true or 
false”, which does not make sense. But either sentences name 
entities or they do not; if they do, “Geronimo is dead is either 
true or false” does make sense; while if they do not, there is 
no point in talking about “every proposition p...” For my own 
part, I should say that “Geronimo is dead is either true or false” 
does not make sense, but “It is either true or false that Geronimo 
is dead” does make sense, and instantiates, not any stuff about 
“propositions”, or about sentences either, but “For any 9, it is 
either true or false that p”. 

John W. Blyth’s A Modern Introduction to Logic is an 
altogether more lightweight boox. It is for students who need 
to be told, for example, that “once a convention regarding the 
meaning of a word has been established, the question whether 
that word has zero or non-zero denotative value is no longer 
a matter of convention: it is a question of the facts of the 
case” (p. 59). In Suppes, the chapter on “Theory of Definition” 
deals with much trickier problems— rules for framing definitions 
so that they will not give rise to contradictions or surreptitiously 
alter the content of a theory, the correct formulation and use 
of conditional definitions like “If y is not equal to o then x/y =z 
if and only if x=yz”, proofs of independence of primitive 
symbols, and so on. 

But I do not make this contrast entirely in Blyth’s 
disparagement. We do need arother type of logic book than 
Suppes’s and that not only for zhe dumb clucks; also, e.g. for 
those whose culture is of a literary-historical rype, who need logic 
as much as scientists and mathematicians do but not 
entirely the same bits of it and not in entirely the 
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same way. There ought to be some modern counterpart of the 
Port-Royal Logic, of Isaac Watts’s logic, or best of all of 
Whately’s Elements; or, to go back a bit further, we need not 
only the twentieth-century variant of the Posterior Analytics that 
a Suppes or a Tarski can give us, but something more like the 
Topics and Sophistical_ Refutations. Ttat is where Blyth’s book 
belongs; and in that context it has its points too, but also at 
least one shocking mistake which makes one wish he had read 
more or consulted more or better colleagues. 


Like Aristotle in the Topics, Blrth makes much use of 
dichotomy, and evolves criteria of recsoning out of continual 
dichotomous classifications. His Moder» Introduction is studded 
all over with “matrices”, variations of the familiar truth-tables; 
there is even a certain matrix-frame (quite a pleasing one) 
inscribed on the book’s cover and reappearing as an ornament 
beside all chapter headings. And wh:le he maybe overdoes it 
a bit, I think he’s got something here—this device is one that 
could and should be put to wider logical uses than it usually is. In 
particular he introduces class-logic and syllogistic logic by listing 
16 different possibilities one has with a pair of terms A and B— 
representing non-B as b and non-A similarly, we might have 
AB’s, Ab’s, aB’s and ab’s all existing; or AB’s, Ab’s and aB’s 
existing but ab’s not; and so on. Different propositional forms 
are defined as disjunctions of these, eg. “No A’s are B’s” as 
the disjunction of the eight cases in which there are no AB’s; 
and a whole system of logic is built upon the use of these tables. 


What Blyth has here is not quite the standard modern 
class-logic, since this assumes a non-empty universe and one 
of Blyth’s 16 possibilities is that in which there are no AB’s, 
Ab’s, aB’s or ab’s; nor is it Aristotelian logic either, since that 
excludes all of Blyth’s 16 cases except the seven in which 
neither A, B, a nor b is empty. It is going much too far, 
however, to say as Blyth does in p. 224 n. 1 that “a non-existential 
logic of classes has not been presented heretofore’. There is 
exactly that—i.e. a logic which allows for the possibility of the 
universe being empty—in, for example, the Quantified Logic of 
Properties sketched by von Wright in On the Idea of Logical 
Truth (I), Helsingors 1948; and Keynes took the same 
“non-existential” line in ed. 2, p. 145 r. 1, though he abandoned 
it in ed. 3, p. 191 n. 4. But in what B yth does next, developing 
the current class-logic and Aristctelian logic from this 
“non-existential” sort by striking out the appropriate lines from 
his tables, there is indeed something which I do not think has 
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been done so explicitly in English before (though the heart of 
it is in de Morgan’s Formal Logic Ch. 4 and 5, and it is very 
thoroughly done in German in Menne’s Logik und Existens, 
1954). This makes it all the more regrettable that just at this 
point Blyth makes his big slip. He says that both modern 
class-logic and Aristotelian logic exclude from consideration not 
only the case in which all four subdivisions of the universe are 
empty but also the case on which none of them are (thus cutting 
down the cases considered by the modern from 15 to 14 and 
by the Aristotelian from 7 to 6). His reason for saying this 
is that both moderns and Aristotelians assume that there are 
true universal propositions, and the truth of a universal 
proposition requires the non-existence of some combination of 
terms. Yes, but not necessarily of some combination of a given 
A and B. No modern and no Aristotelian logician would argue 
(as Blyth depicts them doing on p. 227): “There are white men, 
there are white non-men, there are non-white non-men, therefore 
there are no non-white men’—not even when you re-word the > 
argument as “Some men are white, some things that aren’t men 
are white, some things that aren’t men aren’t white either, 
therefore all men are white”. 


Some of the examples in both these books provide instructive 
data for anthropologists studying the American culture-pattern. 
Blyth (p. 349) confronts us with this dilemma: “You cannot 
marry me unless you get a divorce from Peggy. And I won't. 
marry you unless you can support me. Furthermore, if you get 
a divorce from Peggy, you will have to pay a large alimony. 
But you cannot pay a large alimony and support me. Hence you 
cannot marry me.” Suppes has copious exercises (pp. 51-2) 
in symbolising such statements as “Betty is pretty but not 
dignified”, “There are both seniors and juniors who date Betty”, 
“Some freshmen date only seniors who like Greek”, and for the 
more advanced (pp. 56-7), “Some freshmen who like both 
Greek and mathematics date neither Betty nor Elizabeth” and 
“If seniors date only juniors then some seniors date no one”. We 
also learn from Blyth (p. 31) that if someone says to you “I 
saw your girl at the dance last night with your friend George” 
when in fact he did not, he has committed an “informative 
functional fallacy”. PH say he has. 


A. N. Prior 
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SOVEREIGN REASON, AND CTHER STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
oF Science. By Ernest Nagel. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1954. 308 p. $5.00. 


Locic WITHOUT METAPHYSICS, AND OTHER STUDIES iN THE 
PHILOSOPHY oF Science. By Ernest Nagel. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Frea Press, 1956. 427 p. $6.00. 


The earlier book contains sixteen essays, the later thirty 
essays and reviews. Apart from the introductions, the entire 
contents of both books have appeared before, viz. between 1930 
and 1954, in publications ranging from The New Republic and 
The Saturday Review to the specialist journals and various 
symposium volumes. 


Sovereign Reason (S.R from new on) consists mainly of 
critical expositions of some philosoghical theories bearing on 
science. Dewey, Peirce, and Russell account among them for 
half the essays. Negel’s own philosophy is more explicitly 
presented in Logic Wirhout Metaphysics (L.W M. from now on). 
He calls it “contextualistic naturalism”: “naturalism” because 
it is empiricist and vaguely materialist; “contextualistic” because 
Nagel thinks that many philosophical e-rors arise from the neglect 
of the contexts in which concepts are employed and statements 
made. 


: The exposition is always good. The picture of “Analytic 
Philosophy in Europe” (1936, L.W.M. pp. 191-246) is historically 
very interesting. In some respects the Deweyan emphasis on 
use and context has certainly anticipated the lessons of later 
British philosophy about meaning. Finally, it is as pleasani as 
it is uncommon nowadays to be told by a philosopher what he 
thinks there is, as Nagel tells us in tne papers on naturalism in 
LW M The only pieces of fresh first-hand philosophising, 
however, seem to me to be the d-scussion of Reichenbach’s 
philosophy of probability (S R. pp. 225-248) and part of the 
discussion of the laws of thought (L.W.M. pp. 60-64). A great 
proportion of each book is given ver to the reiteration of 
criticisms, mostly stele and superficial, of a small number of 
philosophical doctrines: e.g. of the cenial of the objectivity of 
secondary qualities; of doctrines whch make a problem of our 
knowledge of the external world; of epistemologies which claim 
to start from simple data. There is nothing in all this to merit 
the attention of philosophers. But taking these books in an 
overall way, there are two topics on which Nagel is ambiguous 
and on which his ambiguity is philosophically significant. 
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The first is the status of science itself. Nagel often defends 

science, against its enemies and false friends, in the name of 
“reason” and “sanity”. Indeed this seems to be his intellectual 
raison d’être. Yet in his slightly less polemical moments he gives 
me, at any rate, the impression that the distinctive methods of 
science are “scientific” only in the sense that they are the 
distinctive methods of the persons properly called scientists. 
Now there is a very profound problem here. If rationality can 
only be defined by reference to the actual history of science then 
it will be truistic, and polemically useless, to say that the methods 
of science are the voice of reason; and if any other property, e.g., 
“shy musical pipe-smoker” tends to be common and peculiar to 
the persons rightly called scientists, then this property will have 
as good a claim to be part of rationality as the predicate “argues 
according to the Method of Difference”. Nagel is always saying 
that the methods of science (not merely the content) are historical 
phenomena, subject to correction, and warranted by their 
predictive success; so perhaps he would say that the propensity 
to argue according to the Method of Difference is just something 
historically true especially of scientists, like the propensity to 
shyness, musicalness and pipe-smoking (supposing that to be 
true especially of them). At any rate, he is not provoked to 
any reconsideration of the grounds of his partisanship of science 
by writers who point out that without a priori principles of 
evidence even predictive success “warrants” nothing, and who 
therefore try to show that there is a perfectly good strong sense 
in which the kind of thing scientists do is scientific. See, for 
example, his review of Williams’s The Ground of Induction 
(L.W.M. pp. 335-346). This ambiguity is not peculiar, of course, 
to Nagel’s writings; but the readiness with which, according as 
it suits him, he espouses either side is unphilosophical to a 
degree uncommon even in the philosophy of science. 

The second big source of ambiguity throughout these books 
is the status of ethics. The problem of reconciling naturalism 
with the point of view of morality is a more obvious and 
familiar one than that mentioned in the paragraph above. Indeed 
Nagel’s hedgings and hectorings here are depressingly predictable. 
He will not say, of course, that some ethical convictions or 
social policies are true or are scientific and some not. On the 
other hand, he scorns no rhetorical device that may serve 
somehow to align certain ethical convictions or social policies 
with the scientific temper and contrary ones with metaphysics, 
theology, fanaticism, etc:, etc. The following passage is 
representative. Contextualistic naturalism “does not ccnceive the 
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primary moral problem to be that of discovering or actually 
instituting some fixed set of ethical norms valid everywhere and 
for all time. For basic moral problems are plural in number and 
specific in character, and are concerned with the adjustment, in 
the light of causes and consequences, of competing impulses 
occurring in specific environmental contexts. There can therefore 
be no general or final solution to the moral predicaments of 
mankind; the moral problem is the perennial one of finding ways 
and means for eliminating needless suffering and for organising 
in a reasonable manner the energies of men” (S.R. p. 56). Such 
a perfect fusillade of illogicalities is not typical of these books, 
nor is Nagel’s style always so inflated. But it should be obvious 
that there is no danger of mistaking what Nagel writes about 
ethics for moral philosophy. 

A philosopher in earnest with “contextualistic naturalism” 
might reasonably be expected to engage in investigation of 
concepts central to such a world-view, such as space, time, matter, 
and individuals. Not so Nagel. Instead he strikes an attitude 
of sturdy scepticism about ghosts! (LW.M p. 7). Indeed 
the whole purpose of most of these pieces is polemical and 
edificatory, in the manner of a generation of American popular 
philosophers one had hoped was extinct. That is why the result 
is philosophically negligible even when Nagel handles topics more 
in his chosen line, like final causes (L.W.M. p. 421) or 
potentiality (L.W.M. p. 158) or self-evidence (L W.M. p. 165 
and ff., and S.R. p. 292). He does not produce discussions at 
all; as a propagandist for the Primitive Dogmatic Empiricist 
People’s Party, his reflexes just react automatically to eny bit 
of the phraseology of intellectual “reaction”, and lo! another 
doctrinal exercise is in the press. (Final causes, for examole, 
are “those barren vestal virgins of medieval science”.) From 
this homiletic point ož view, of course, there is nothing wrong 
with superficiality and repetition; nor is any writer, even an 
Aldous Huxley, a Lecomte du Noiiy, or a Maurice Cornforth, 
too inconsiderable to zurnish a text for yet another lay sermon 
in praise of science. “Philosophy of science” indeed | “Studies” 
indeed! A better sub-title would have been “Reassurance for 
Partisan Reviewers’ (S.R. is dedicated to Sydney Hook), 
reassurance that secularism is still all right. So it is, and so may 
it ever be; but these books are no advertisement for it. 

Misprints are common in both books (especially so in the 
later one) and some are serious, eg. in the last line of the 
footnote, p. 227 L.W.M., “Pr” should be “P2”. 

D. C. STOVE 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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Baum, A. J. Philosophy of the Buddha. London, Rider, 1958. 175 p. 
12s 6d. (U.K); 20s od. (Australian). 
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QUESTIONS 
By C. L. HAMBLIN 


Just what is a question? 


1. First quick answer: It’s a sencence in the interrogative 
mood; whose mark in English is inversion of the order of subject 
and verb, and customarily a special mark at the end of the 
sentence (or in spoken English a cer-ain tone of voice); and 
sometimes certain characteristic words such as “what”, “when”, 
“how many” and so on. 

But to say this is misleading if it suggests that the only 
difference between questions ‘and othe- sorts of utterance such 
as statements and commands is an unessential grammatical one. 
For some purposes we need to make a distinction which is 
independent of the mood of the main verb. For example: 


(a) Rhetorical questions: “I ask you, gentlemen of the 
jury, can such a man be imiocent?” is not really a 
question but a statement. 

(b) An indicative sentence with a characteristic tone of 
voice: “This i the Canberra train I’m on?’’—not really 
a statement, but a question. 

(c) “Tell me how many fingers I am holding up!’—a 
command, but at least almost equally well considered as 
a question. 

Endless examples cf this sort could be given. And consider 
even some unspellable sort of utteranze such as a grunt. If 
someone grunts, it at least makes sense to ask: “Is he trying to 
say such-and-such?” (is it an indicative grunt?): “Is he asking 
so-and-so?” (interrogative grunt?): and so on. These questions 
may be difficult to answer, but at least they can be asked. 

2. Traditionally, logicians have sddom if ever recognized 
questions as logical entities. In passing mentions, it has seemed 
to be their main concern to reduce them to statements of some 
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kind. The prevalent attitude seems to have been: Anything 
which isn’t a statement is meaningless—questions aren’t meaning- 
less—therefore questions must be elliptical statements. The only 
problem left is to find out just what statements questions are. 
Jeffreys, in his Theory of Probability’, ‘isn’t even in any 
doubt. He says that the question “Is Mr. Smith at home?” 
can be expressed as the following three statements: 


“T do not know whether Mr. Smith is at home.” 

“I want to know whether Mr. Smith is at home.” 

“I believe that you know whether Mr. Smith is at home.” 
These statements, he says, express the entire content of the 
question. 

This can be countered in detail by pointing to contexts 
(e.g. examination questions) in which the statements proposed as 
a translation are not even such as would be claimed true by the 
questioner. 

On quite a different front this attitude comes under attack 
from Wittgenstein?: 


If you do not keep the multiplicity of language-games 
in view you will perhaps be inclined to ask questions like: 
“What is a question?”—Is it the statement that I do not 
know such-and-such, or the statement that I wish the other 
person would tell me... ? Or is it the description of my 
mental state of uncertainty? ... 

Of course it is possible to substitute the form of a 
statement or description for the usual form of question: 
“I want to know whether . . .” or “I am in doubt 
whether . . .”—-but this does not bring the different 
language-games any closer together. 


3. Nevertheless I regard Wittgenstein as a rather doubtful 
ally. There is a basic logical point about attempts to reduce a 
question in this way, and Wittgenstein seems to have missed it 
just as much as Jeffreys. The proposed reductions aren’t 
accounts of the content of the question itself; they are accounts 
of the content of the situation in which the question is asked. 
If I ask a question, it may be true that something is implied 
about my state of knowledge or about my desire to obtain an 
answer; but if this is so it is implied not by the question itself 
but by the fact that I ask it. (If someone else asked the same 
question, it could scarcely be said that the same thing was 
implied, i.e. about my knowledge and my desires.) 





1H Jeffreys, Theory of Probability, Oxford (1943), p 378. 
3L Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, Oxford (1953), p 12. 
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A pointer to this is provided by the fact that in the proposed 
translations the question is not in fact analysed away: it has to 
be referred to. The question “Is Mr. Smith at home?” is 
supposed to mean “I do not know whether Mr. Smith is at 
home”, or something similar. But the word “whether” is a 
relative interrogative word, and the noun-phrase “whether Mr. 
Smith is at home” is simply a noun-phrase representing the 
question concerned. It is simply as if we were told that the 
question Q means “I do not know the answer to Q”; where the 
definiendum appears zs part of the definiens. 


4. Incidentally ir. this connection it is interesting to compare 
the distinction made by Ryle? between “knowing that” and 
“knowing how”. One part of the distinction can be put as 
follows: to say that someone “knows that (such-and-such is 
the case)” is to specizy a statement and say that he knows it to 
be true. But to say that someone “knows how .. .” (or “knows 
whether .. .” or “knows when...” or “knows where...” etc.) 
is at most to specify a question and say that he knows the correct 
answer to it. This distinction is valid even if we recognize that 
“knowing how” is in many cases rather different again, involving 
for example the possession of a skill. 

5. But why is ic that people like Jeffreys (and to some 
extent Wittgenstein) make this mistake, in the case of questions, 
of confusing content with context? Neither, surely, would be 
guilty of it in the case of statements—of saying, for example, 
that p means “I believe p”. It is almost as if there were a 
conspiracy to deny questions a logic, in the ordinary simple sense 
—a conspiracy so deep that even Wittgenstein, the rebel, has 
unwittingly taken part in it. 

Thus it seems to have been assumed—and I have heard this 
view expressed explicitly—that questions introduce no new 
logical points; that to ask a question is simply as it were to make 
a statement and put a question-mark after it; that to ask the 
question “Are roses red?” is simply to do something with the 
statement “Roses are red”. The distinction is taken, we might 
say, to be one of use rather than one of logic. In contra- 
distinction to this, the distinction I want to make here is a logical 
one. 

6. If pressed to define a question, I should do so by saying 
that it is a sentence which requires an answer; or (I should 
hastily add) a refusal to answer, or the raising of a point of 
order. This means that if I am asked a question and if I neither 





3G. Ryle, The Concept of Mind, London (1950), ch 2. 
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give a proper answer to it nor in some explicit way refuse to 
answer nor take the question itself to task in some way, I commit 
a piece of bad logic. And of course it is also bad logic to say 
nothing at all. (Silence is the perfect logic only so long as no 
one asks you a question.) 

Such a definition could be elaborated by giving an account 
of what it is to “answer” a question, and of what it is to raise 
a logical point of order, etc. But in place of this, since it is 
difficult to make definitions of this sort watertight, I prefer to 
put forward some postulates concerned with the logical status 
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and relations of the terms “statement”, “question” and “answer”. 
7. Postulate 1. An answer to a question is a statement. 


It is necessary to say this only because people sometimes 
think that a question can be answered with something less than 
a statement; eg. that if I am asked my name I can reply by 
‘simply giving my name, which is not a statement but merely a 
proper noun. All we need to say about this is that in the context 
of the question giving my name is equivalent to making the state- 
ment that it is my name. 

Wedding vows aren’t any the less binding for the fact that 
the words uttered are just “I do” instead of “I take this woman 

. etc.”. Similarly the words “yes” and “no” customarily 
represent statements: we might say that they are statements in 
code. Compare the aptitude-test question, “If seven and four 
make twelve place a cross in the second largest square, otherwise 
place a nought in the second triangle from the left”. In com- 
plicated cases it is possible tnat one might get the answer right 
but the code for the answer wrong; but this is hardly conceivable 
in the simpler linguistic cases, where everyone krows what 
statement is meant. 

8. Next we must clarify the word “answer”. It is obvious 
that given a question not every statement will count as an 
answer to it. Here I want to say: 


Postulate 2. Knowing what counts as an answer is 
equivalent to knowing the question. 

Notice however that the plausibility of this as a postulate is 
dependent on our prior acceptance of postulate 1. Suppose the 
question “In which continent is Luxembourg?’ could be 
answered just by giving the name of a continent, and suppose 
that such an answer were not considered equivalent to making 
a statement about the location of Luxembourg. Then the set of 
possible answers “Europe”, “Asia”, etc. would not specify what 
the question was, since they could equally be answers to the 
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question “In what continent is Ecuador?” So long as we accept 
postulate 1, however, we shall say that the possible arswers to 
the first question are the statements “Luxembourg is in Europe”, 
“Luxembourg is in Asia” and so on; and these clearly couldn’t 
be answers to the question about Ecuador, or to any question 
other than the one asked. 

9. Now notice the difference between a question and a 
statement. A question is not like a statement, it’s like a statement- 
form, a statement with a blank in it: “Luxembourg is in the 
continent of ... (Please fill in the blank)”. It is like a statement- 
form, plus a question-mark. 

When in practice we ask a question by means of an 
indicative sentence plus question-mark or  tone-of-voice 
equivalent, i.e. a question typically answerable by “yes” or “no”, 
the corresponding form is: “The truth-value of the statement 
such-and-such is ... (Insert 1 or 0)”: or in officialese, “Such- 
and-such is/is not the case. (Cross out whichever is 
inapplicable. )” 

This is brought out most clearly by considering what 
happens when we negate a sentence. The negation of the state- 
ment S is the contradictory statement —S; and the two state- 
ments S and -S together represent the possible answers to the 
question “S?”, the question formed by attaching a question-mark 
to the statement S. But if we now consider the question “—S?”, 
the question formed by attaching a question-mark to the state- 
ment —S, we find that it has exactly the same pair cf possible 
answers; and it follows that “S?” and “-S?” are equivalent 
questions. We can say this in spite of the fact that S end -S are 
certainly not equivalent statements. 

10. Postulate 3. The possible answers to a question are an 
exhaustive set of mutually exclusive possibilities. 

This needs to be illustrated by examples. 

The necessity for the set of possible answers to be 
exhaustive is illustrated by the classical “Have you stopped 
beating your wife>’, which is a logically improper question just 
because the indicated answers “yes” and “no” do not, on the 
usual reckoning, cover all the logical possibilities. Tke question 
“In which continent is Luxembourg?’ is like this too, because 
it presupposes that Luxembourg is in a continent; end the 
presupposition is unimportant only because it happens to be true. 
If, instead, we were asked the question “In which continent is 
Honolulu?” we should be forced to invent the supplementary 
answer “No continent at all’, i.e. the answer which if added 
would make the set of passible answers into an exhaustive set. 
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When the indicated answers to a question are not exhaustive 
one can of course alternatively say that the question is a perfectly 
proper one relative to a certain supposition, namely the suppo- 
sition expressed by the disjunction of the indicated answers. 
Such relative questions are quite frequent: in the case of “Have 
you good vision? If not, do you wear spectacles ?”, the second 
question of the two is a relative one in a somewhat similar sense. 
I shall however not consider relative questions in what follows: 
my excuse is, first, that one cannot do everything at once, and, 
secondly, that non-relative questions are of more particular 
interest since they represent the simplest possible case. It is 
worth while noting that a relative question may always be con- 
verted into a non-relative one by the addition of a single 
“residual” answer to the list of possible answers. 


To see that the possible answers to a question must be 
mutually exclusive, consider the following example: Suppose on 
being asked “In which continent is Luxembourg?” I were to 
reply “Either Europe, or Asia, or Africa”. It might easily be 
objected that I had not given a proper answer in the sense that 
I had not given a complete answer. This objection might now 
be put another way: The answer “Either Europe, or Asia, or 
Africa” cannot be a proper answer, because it does not exclude 
and is not excluded by other proper answers, e.g. the answer 
“Europe”. Complete answers are mutually exclusive, and this 
is simply one of the things we mean by “completeness”. 


i. Now to put these postulates to work for us. We can 
proceed to the following theorem: 


If a question has only one possible answer, that answer is 
a tautology. - 

This is because no other sort of statement could on its own 
be “exhaustive”, in the requisite sense (which will be explained 
in a moment). I first remark, however, that if we prefer we may 
take this as a definition of “tautology”: a tautology is a state- 
ment which is the only possible answer to some question. 

Now consider a question with, say, three possible answers, 
which we shall call A, B and C: there are no other possibilities, 
ie. they are an exhaustive set. Thus it is necessarily true that 
either A or B or C should be the case. Thus the disjunction 
Av B v Cis a tautology; and this follows simply from the fact 
that A, B and C together constitute an exhaustive set. 

Now imagine the set of possible answers reduced to two, 
A and B. (We can think of the question as a yes-no question, 
with “A”, say, standing for “yes” and “B” for “no”.) B must 
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now be equivalent to —A; it is necessarily true that either A or B 
should be the case. It follows that the disjunction A v B is a 
tautology; in this case it is the familiar tautology A v —A. 

Now let us consider a question with only one possible 
answer, A. In what we have said above we have formed the 
general principle that if we form the disjunction of all the 
possible answers to a question we get a tautology. In this case 
the disjunction of all the possible answers is simply A itself. It 
follows that A must be a tautology. 


12, A converse of this theorem can also be proved: If anv 
answer to a question is a tautology, it is the only possible answer. 
In this case the proof depends on the fact that the possible 
answers to a question must be mutually exclusive. 

The curious thing about these theorems, of course, is that 
they were hidden in the above three postulates. One of the 
things assumed was that self-contracictory statements are not 
permissible as answers to questions. This is of course eminently 
reasonable: if someone gives a self-contradictory answer to a 
question we call him to task about it, raise a logical point of 
order. Perhaps, of course, it could be said that the objection 
applies only to the fact of self-contradiction itself and has 
nothing to do with the fact that the self-contradiction is in 
answer to a question. This seems, however, something of a 
quibble, and one can hardly object if points about self- 
contradictory statements are built into the theory. 

13. A further theorem: Every question has an answer. 

If in the case of a question with only one answer it takes a 
tautology to exhaust the logical possibilities, then it is surely 
clear that a question with no possible answers could not possibly 
satisfy the requirements. Again this theorem was hidden in the 
assumptions made. 

One might be tempted to try to build a sort of “contra- 
dictory question” out of a self-contradictory statement: Thus 
let C stand for some self-contradiction, and consider the question 
formed by placing a question-mark after it, i.e. the question “C?”. 
This is a perfectly good question, but it is not a question with 
no possible answer—it has the perfectly good answer “No”. This 
is in fact the only possible answer, and a tautology. 

14. We can go on to develop a logical calculus of questions, 
analogous to but not identical with the logical calculus of state- 
ments (misleadingly called by some the “sentential calculus’: 
questions are after all expressed in sentences too!). 
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For example, we can say that one question contains another 
when from every answer to the first it is possible to deduce an 
answer to the second. Thus the question “In which continent is 
Ecuador?” is contained in the question “What is the latitude and 
longitude of Ecuador’s highest mountain peak?”; since from the 
latitude and longitude figures we could deduce the continent.‘ 


From here we can define the notion of equivalence, used 
above as between “S?” and “-S?”: two questions are said to be 
equivalent when they contain one another. Similarly we can 
define the join of two questions; roughly speaking, this is the 
question which is asked when the two questions are asked 
together. The join of two questions contains each of them. 


A question with only one possible answer cannot contain any 
other question not equivalent to it, because from a tautology 
nothing is deducible except another tautology. It has, as it were, 
strength zero. To this extent it is analogous to a tautologous 
statement, which is weaker than any other statement. There is no 
corresponding analogy, however, with self-contradictory state- 
ments, i.e. there is no question which contains all other questions. 

15. Summing up to date we might say: A question is 
equivalent to a decomposition (or section, or division) of the 
possible universes. The set of possible universes is split up into 
a number of subsets, each subset representing an answer to the 
question, i.e. consisting of exactly those universes consistert with 
the answer. 

A yes-no question divides the possible universes in two. So, 
of course, does a statement. But a statement also says which 
subset contains the actual universe: it polarises the division. 
A yes-no question merely draws the dividing line, it does not 
polarise. ` 

16. There are several things one could go on to consider. 
I want to conclude this account, however, by indicating that the 
theory of questions has at least one ready-made application 
waiting for it. 

The “theory of information” of Hartley and Shannon’ 
purports to measure the information content of messages trans- 
mitted over a communication channel such as a telegraphic or 
radio system. In very broad outline the definition of “informa- 





4 Taking the locations of the continents as axiomatic. 


SR V. L Hartley, “Transmismon of Information”, Bell System Techical Journal, 
v. 7 (1928); C E. Shannon and W. Weaver, The Mathematical Theory of Com- 
munication, Ilhno:s (1949) I mention here only the key figures A good short 
bibliography on the subject is given by E. C Cherry, On Haman Communication, 
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tion content” is as follows. At each moment of transmission, it 
is argued, the sender has a choice of a number of possible 
alternatives. In the case of Morse, foz example, he has ‘ust two 
alternatives, i.e. whether tc have his key depressed, or not. In 
the case of telephonic communication the sender is in effect 
manipulating the magnitude of the vcl-age on the telephone wire; 
and the set of such possible manipu.ations is the set of possible 
telephonic messages. Physical limitazions characteristic of the 
channel limit both the number of alternatives at any instant and 
the rate at which messages can be ser.t. Hence the sending of a 
message can always be considered as the selection of one of a 
predetermined finite set əf alternatives, albeit perhaps very 
numerous. The “informacion contert” of the message is the 
“amount of choice” involved: Hartl2” defines it simply in terms 
of the (logarithm of the) total number of alternatives—the more 
alternatives, the more choice and hence the greater the content. 


The more sophisticated theory cf Shannon—who incidentally 
emphasises that the theory is not a theory of “semantic content” 
—involves consideration of the probabilities of the respective 
alternatives. We need not be concerned with it here, axcept to 
remark that its success in applicatior has prompted logicians® to 
attempt a “logical” version of the theory—and has incidentally 
led them up a blind alley in the prozess. Popper’ had long ago 
suggested in another context a definizion of the “logical content” 
of a statement in terms of its (lozical) probability; and this 
notion, which had to some extent passed into currency, was 
pressed into service. But a consideradle metaphysical fog is gene- 
rated by attempts to bring the two concepts into alignment. The 
main point to be noticed is that, for Hartley and Shannon, the 
“information content” of a message is a function not just of the 
characteristics of a partizular message but also of the number 
and characteristics of possible alternative messages. 


The fog can be at least partly i-ssipated by pointing out that 
the definitions given by Hartley and Shannon are analogous to 
definitions referring not co statemer.ts but to questions. At each 
instant, the recipient of the mes3zge can be imagined to ask 
himself “What will the next piece of the message be?”’; and, 
given postulates concerning the chennel, this question has a set 
of possible answers corresponding with the set of possible 








Y. Bar-Hillel and R Carnap, “Semantic Information”, Proceedings of a 
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alternatives envisaged by the technical theory. Hence what 
Hartley and Shannon in effect provide are measures of the 
“logical content” of questions. At the elementary level, corres- 
ponding with Hartley’s definition, no mention of probability need 
be made—the logical content is a tunction simply of the number 
of possible answers. 

The unit of “information content” usually used in the 
technical theory is the “binary uzit” or “bit”, and corresponds 
with the choice between two (equally probable) alternatives. 
This can be introduced in this context by considering how any 
question can be broken down into a string of yes-no questions 
after the manner of a guessing-game or a legal cross- 
examination. Each yes-no question, if we ignore the answer 
probabilities or assume them all equal, gives one “bit” of 
information, and the content of the original question is the 
minimum number of yes-no questions required. This is the basis 
of the use of the logarithm of the number of answers, rather 
than just the number itself, in the technical theory. 
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MORAL NEUTRALITY AND THE ANALYSIS OF 
MORALITY+# 


By R. G. Durrant 


I. Introductory 


In this paper I wish to discuss the question: “Cen some 
general characterisation of morality be given which Coes not 
itself embody a moral attitude?” a ong with the more specific 
question: “Can such analyses of mo-ality as are currently given 
(e.g. by such writers as Hare) bə accepted as such general 
characterisations, or do they merely exhibit the determiration of 
a thinker’s meta-ethics by his own personal moral standpoint ?”? 


What 1s wanted is some generel account of moralizy which 
will apply to all moralities, to ‘those we are disposed to reject as 
well as to that which we are dispos2d to accept. If we think of 
our problem in terms of the tradicional rules about definition, 
what is wanted is a definition whick is neither too wide nor too 
narrow. In our case, one which is too narrow will exclude 
certain moralities by definition; one which is too wide will let into 
the moral category what doesn’t belong there. It might seem that 
it is only narrowness (excessive exclusion) which would result 
from allowing one’s account of morality to embody itself a moral 
attitude; but it can also be plausibly argued that the mistake of 
excessive inclusion may also arise in this same way. The same 
definition can of course be both too wide and too narrow at once. 
An account of morality might both include too much and exclude 
too much. Hare is accused of both these faults, though not often 
by the same people. 

It might be said that all defini:ion and classification involves 
some element of choice, some arbitrariness about borderline 
cases; that, further, this element of choice will be at its greatest 
with concepts like morality, in contrast with, for instance, 





1 This 18 a revised version of a paper read at the New Zealand Philosophy 
Conference at Christchurzh, in May, 1958 


2I spent the year 1957 at Oxford In ethical discussion there, the topic I have 
chosen to discuss frequently came up in one corm or another In particular, a course 
of lectures given in Hulery Term 1957 by M- P. L Gardiner was concerned to raise 
just this question Those lectures are the ma:n single inspiration of the present paper 
1s resentation of ths material in this paper would have been made casier 1f 

Gardiner had published his lectures. Sirce he has not, I must both acknowledge 
ne considerable debt to him and at the same tame disavow any imputation of 
responsibility to him for the lines on which ny own discussion proceeds. Particularly 
ın parts II and IV of my paper, I have rased the questions at issue in very much 
the way he did, but I have tned to take tue discussion rather further, and suggest 
solutions of difficulties which I have no reason to think he would accept 
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concepts of common material objects. Therefore any general 
account of morality must embcdy a choice. Let this be granted. 
Still, we must insist that any elernent of choice here should not 
be a moral choice, grounded in moral preferences and backed by 
moral attitudes. If it is a moral choice, the project has failed. In 
attempting to mark the boundaries of morality, one of tke things 
we are trying to do is to delimit the area in which moral choices 
occur, and if the setting of the boundaries itself embodies a moral 
choice, this will mean that at least cne moral choice is left 
outside the boundary. 


II. The Factor of Decision in Morality 


The accusation that a proffered analysis of morality itself 
embodies a moral attitude has been frequently made. To mention 
a case which I won’t be discussing, Toulmin has been accused 
by Mackie, Hare, and others of playing fast and loose with the 
notion of a “good reason” or cf a “valid ethical argument” in 
such a way as to introduce moral prescription into what pretends 
to be a neutral logical analysis. I shall not be concerned, except 
by implication, with the rights and wrongs of these charges as 
applied to Toulmin. I shall be concerned mainly with Hare and 
the criticisms of Hare, partiy because I find myself in general 
sympathy with him, and should like to think that his account, 
even if not acceptable as it stands, is on the right lines. 

I shall first of all show the way our central problem emerges 
from a consideration of what Hare has to sav about the factor of 
“decision” in morality. Very rcughly, Hare maintains that to 
assent to a moral principle is to make a personal decision, 
involving a resolution to pursue a certain course of action in 
appropriate circumstances. (He tends to tie resolution to 
perform rather too closely to actual performance, so as to make 
it seem impossible that anyone should act against his own moral 
principles. But that is not what concerns us now. We are 
concerned not with the performance aspect but with the personal 
decision which is said to be ‘involved.) Accepting a moral 
principle, it appears, somehow involves making up one’s mind for 
oneself. 

Now if we say that this factor of “making up one’s own 
mind for oneself” is essential to morality, are we merely pointing 
to a logical requirement (in one or other of the senses of 
“Jogical”), or are we revealing a moral attitude?? “We have to 
make up our own minds for ourselves” might be a piece of moral 





8 This way of rutting the question I owe to Mr Gardiner; the detail of the 
discussion 1s my own 
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prescribing. One who says this may be exhorting us: “Don't 
accept blindly what you are told. Make up your own mind as to 
what you ought to do.” He may, tkat is to say, be advocating 
a morality which places a high value on the conscience of the 
individual, the morality of the protestant and the dissenter, the 
radical and the nonconformist, as opposed to the morality of the 
traditionalist and the conventionalist It is a frequent criticism 
of Hare that his analysis of moral language does embody such a 
“liberal”, “protestant” morality. “These are the favoured 
adjectives. ) 

One way in which the confision between the logical 
necessity of decision and the moral prescription of it might come 
about is this. Let us imagine an exis-entialist arguing as follows. 
(This may be the existentialism of tae Espresso bar rather than 
of the philosophers study, but that doesn’t matter for our 
purposes.) “The world is morall~ neutral. If ‘contains no 
objective values. No moral concluspns can be logically derived 
from a study of the world; we cen find in it no compelling 
reasons for doing one action rather than another. What should 
men do in this situation? They should abandon the moral 
precepts of their society, recognising that there is nothing in the 
world to support those precepts. Irstead, they should make up 
their own morality as they go aleng, making decisions from 
moment to moment, not worrying atout any rational justification 
of these decisions, since the suggestion that there car be any 
rational justification is a delusion.” 


Now if anyone were to argu2 in this way he would be 
making the move from logical analysis to moral prescription that 
is objected to. It is a matter of log-c that no ethical conclusions 
are entailed by factual premises, that there are no prescriptions 
built into the world; hence a matte- of logic that moral distinc- 
tions are the result of human decsions and preferences. But 
it does not follow from this fact, ary more than from any other, 
that we should adopt any one poicy more than anozher. In 
particular it does not follow that we should throw overboard 
everything we were taught about how to behave at our mother’s 
knees and adopt a policy of making arbitrary moment-to-moment 
decisions. 

Is Hare guilty of such a confusion? There is at least one 
passage in Hare’s book which naght be taken as the moral 
advocacy of making up one’s own mind for oneself. It is put into 
the mouth of the “subjectivist’*. ‘But surely, when it comes to 
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the point—when I have listened to what other people say, and 
given due weight to my own intuitions, the legacy of my 
upbringing—I have in the end to decide for myself what I 
ought to do. To deny this is to be a conventionahst:® for both 
common moral notions and my own intuitions are the legacy of 
tradition, and—apart from the fact that there are so many 
different traditions in the world—traditions cannot be started 
without someone doing what I now feel called upon`to co, decide. 
If I refuse to make my own decisions, I am, in merely copying 
my fathers, showing myself a lesser man than fhey: for whereas 
they must have initiated, I shall be merely accepting.” Hare then 
comments in his own person: “This plea of the subjectivist is 
quite justified. It is the plea of the adolescent who wants to be 
adult. To become morally adult . . . ıs to learn to use ‘right’- 
sentences in the realisation that they can only be verified by 
reference ta a standard or set of principles which we have by our 
own decision accepted and made our own. This is what our 
present generation is so painfully trying to do.” 


I don’t think it can be denied that what'we have here is a 
piece of moral prescription. The conventionalist in morality, 
while not denied a claim to be a moralist, is at least downgraded. 
He is morally adolescent. It is in fact the case, as he would 
himself be the first to admit, that Hare holds very strong moral 
views, in which the injunction to make up one’s own mind has a 
central place. There is, however, no suggestion that these moral 
views rest, like those of our straw existentialist, on a logical 
point. Rather the suspicion aroused is that the reverse has 
happened, that Hare’s own moral preference for a way of life 
in which individual responsibility plays a major role has caused 
him to lay down alleged logical requirements for moralizy which 
just reflect his own morality. 


In Hare’s summing-up at the end of his book he insists that 
the necessity for personal decision is a logical one. He agrees 
that we may appeal to moral principles that our ancestors have 
appealed to for generations, and that we may therefore be said in 
a sense to be appealing to what is there already. “But”, he adds, 
“we must, nevertheless, carefully distinguish between two 
elements in the judgement. That the principle is well-established 
(i.e. that everyone would agree with it), and that I have feelings 
of compunction if I break it, are facts: but when I subscribe to 
the principle, I do not state a fact, but make a moral decision. 
Even if I make it by default—even if I just accept without 
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thinking the standards in which I have been brought up— 
nevertheless I am, in an important sense, making myself 
responsible for the judgement.”® Here it is clear that Hare 
is making a logical point, not advocating that we should make up 
our own minds. Tke necessity for decision is indeperdent of 
his personal individualist morality: it holds equally for a 
conventionalist morality. Yet in the very next paragraph he 
quotes his own earlier remark that “to become morally adult is 
. .. to learn to use ‘ought’ sentences in the realisation that they 
can only be verified ty reference to a standard or set of principles 
which we have by our own decision eccepted and made our own”. 
Now, in terms of his previous paragraph, the realisation in 
question is the realisation of a trutk of logic (being inceed just 
a sophisticated version of Hume’s point about the transition 
from ‘is’ to ‘ought’). Hare is perfectly entitled, assuming, as I 
am assuming all along, that he is justified in his asserticn of the 
logical point, to say that someone who does not realise this is 
mistaken in his view of the logic of moral evaluation. But to hold 
a mistaken belief ahout lozic, even about the logic of morals, is 
not a moral failing, but a ‘ogical on2. There is no call for Hare 
to say that those who don’t see the logical point are morally 
immature. Hare is, it seems to me, guilty of this confusion at 
least. 

Still, there are confusions aad confusions. Tkat Hare 
commits this confusion doesn’t mean that he is guilty of the 
confusion that matters for our discussion. It doesn’t mean either 
that Hare deduces his moral exhortation that we should make up 
our own minds from his logical analysis, or that his logical analy- 
sis itself embodies his ow2 moral preferences and so fails in its 
purpose of providing a n2utral account of morality. It may be 
that Hare’s logical analysts is correct. It may be too that a man 
with Hare’s moral views might be more easily led to see that it 
is correct than a man who adopts what Hare calls a conven- 
tionalist morality. But these are independent propositions, and 
the truth of the second in no way entails the falsity of the first. 

Hare discusses the question egain in a B.B.C. Third Pro- 
gramme talk, “Can I be Blamed for Obeying Orders?” 
(reprinted in The Listener, October 13, 1955). He discusses the 
case of the war criminal who excuses his slaughter of prisoners 
with the plea that his saperiors ordered him to carry out the 
extermination. What Haze should say about this is that (putting 
aside cases where the man acts from fear, without any moral 
assessment of the situation, or perhaps condemning his own 
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action but driven by fear) whether a man asks himself about the 
morality of the particular act he is ordered to do, approves it, and 
does it or whether he gives no thought at all to the particular act, 
but simply says, “This is what I’m told to do, so PIL do it”, in 
either case he has made a moral choice for which he cannot escape 
responsibility, in the second case by adopting the moral principle 
that one should obey orders without question. It may be that this 
is all Hare does want to say. Thus he says: “it cannot follow from 
the ‘is’-proposition that X orders me to kill these people, that I 
ought to kill them”. This is in accordance with his logical 
doctrine. If I justify my killing by appealing to the fact that X 
has ordered me I have made the moral decision to obey X’s orders. 
Only this decision can mediate between the ‘is’-proposition about 
orders, and the moral proposition. So far Hare is sticking 
consistently to his logical point. But some of the things he says 
seem to go beyond this. Thus he says, “But if we are speaking 
of a matter of morals, surely the man who is ordered to do such 
an act has to ask himself whether it is morally right for him to 
do it’. And the context makes it clear, I think, that by asking 
himself whether it is morally right he means asking himself 
whether he ought to kill, not whether he ought to obey orders. 
But this does not follow from the logical requirement, which leaves 
it perfectly open to a man to make a once-for-all decision to obey 
X’s orders, and to refuse to consider the matter further when 
individual cases come up. Hare has moral objections tc such a 
policy, which I for one share, but those moral objections cannot 
be supported by pointing to the logical gap between “X ordered 
me to do p” and “I ought to do p”. 

It is then by no means easy to decide how far Hare is making 
a purely logical point about decision, and how far he is revealing 
his own preference. But what I said earlier remains. The analysis 
of morality as logically requiring decision may well be true, 
however confused Hare or any other exponent of it may be. It 
may still serve as part of an analysis which is neutral, not, in 
Hare’s case anyway, in the sense that the analyst does not himself 
have strong moral views which burst through in inappropriate 
places, but in the sense that it does not of itself rule out some types 
of morality. 

Yet it has been asserted that this analysis does rule out 
certain types of morality. This is the sort of thing that is said:* 

Consider a rigid type of fundamentalist Christian who sees 
himself as completely subject to the will of God. Such a man’s 
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morality is completely bound up with his religious beliefs. An 
account of the matter which makes “decision” a central factor 
will not cover this kind of case. This man’s moral obedience to 
God cannot be separated from his factual and theological beliefs 
about God and man. In a very real sense his morality is 
determined for him by his religious beliefs, so as to rule out as 
absurd the suggestion that he decides on his own moral principles. 
Or again, it may be urged, an account of morality in terms of 
personal decision won’t cover the case of a Marxist, for whom 
likewise his moral and political policies are inextricably bound up 
with his economic and historical views. Therefore, the analyst 
who says that decision is an essential factor in morality must 
either say that the outlook of each of these people is not a moral 
one, in which case he is abandoning neutrality under the guise of 
doing logical analysis, or he must withdraw his analysis as not 
covering all cases. 

As to this, let it be agreed that an analysis of morality must, 
to be adequate, be such that the outlooks just outlined are classed 
as moral. The analyst must not say that these people don’t 
possess a morality. Yet it will not follow that he must withdraw 
his analysis. It is perfectly consistent with his analysis, with the 
proposition that only a decision will mediate between factual 
beliefs and moral judgements, that some people who make moral 
judgements should be confused or fail to see this point of meta- 
ethics. It follows from the proffered analysis that the persons 
concerned have a mistaken view about morals, but it does not 
follow either that they don’t have moral views, or that their moral 
views are reprehensible. The analyst must say, for instance, that, 
while accepting Marxist economics and history may predispose 
a man to adopt Marxist practical policies, his adherence to the 
practical policies is a matter of personal decision, not logically 
required by acceptance o7 the economics and history. It is an 
open choice whether, granted that I am convinced that the 
historical process is moving towards the classless society, I decide 
to help the process along or to delay it by every means in my 
power. If the Marxist thinks otherwise, then, our analyst must 
say, he is mistaken, but aot morally mistaken; or rather, if we 
say he is morally wrong we have stopped talking the logic of 
morals and have made a straightforward moral judgement. 

I suggest, then, that an analysis of morality which makes 
decision an essential factor does not thereby offend against the 
neutrality requirement, provided that what is being maintained is 
just that human decision is needed to bridge the gap from factual 
belief to moral judgement. This is compatible both with moralities 
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like Hares own, which emphasize individual responsibility, with 
what he calls conventionalist morality, and with moralities like 
that of the Marxist and the fundamentalist Christian. It is com- 
patible with a recognition of the fact that moral attitudes may not 
be adopted by deliberate decision at a specified time. It is com- 
patible, in short, with all the types of morality I have mentioned, 
and with any psychological account of how individual men come 
to hold the moral principles they do hold. 


III. Universchsabiliy 


I want to turn now to a different topic, that of universalisa- 
bility, which has figured much in recent discussion of the general 
characteristics of morality. I want to argue, at the risk of some 
repetition of well-known points, that the sense in which 
universalisability is a necessary characteristic of the moral is a 
pretty tenuous one. I assume as always that the task is to give 
an analysis which is itself morally neutral. 


There seem to be two quite separate points involved. There is 
first what Hare calls the ‘supervenient’ character of words like 
‘right’, ‘good’, and ‘ought’. If a man makes a particular moral 
judgement, he is in some sense committed to being able to point 
to features of the situation about which he is making the judge- 
ment, and to say that it is in virtue of these features that what he 
says ought to be done, ought to be done. It is logically possible 
that these features should be possessed by other situations, even if 
in fact the situation is unique and nothing like it ever recurs. 
Therefore behind any moral judgement there will be a general 
principle, not necessarily consciously formulated in advance by the 
person making the judgement, which requires that this be done in 
all situations sufficiently like this one. If a man judges that p is 
right in situation X, and denies that p, (an act similar to p) is 
tight in situation Y, he is committed to being able to point to some 
difference between X and Y which is the ground of his distinction 
between them. 

The second point concerns the nature of the reason that a 
man offers for his moral judgement, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, the nature of the principle that lies behind it. It is some- 
times said that such a principle must be cf a certain kind. Hare, 
in his article on “Universalisability”® takes over from an earlier 
article by Gellner? a distinction between E-type and U-type 
principles. The former, briefly, are those which contain 
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uneliminable references to individuals. Hare’s own example is 
“It results in an improvemeat in Great Britain’s balance of pay- 
ments”, offered as a reason by someone who is not prepared to 
think an action which resulted in the improvement of the balance 
of payments of some other country, however similar to Great 
Britain, equally justified.1° A U-type principle, on the other hand, 
contains no uneliminable references to individuals. In Gellner’s 
words, it is “a rule wholly devoid of any personal reference, a rule 
containing merely predicates (descriptions) and logical terms”. 
It is Hare’s contention that only U-type principles can serve as 
moral reasons. 

Just what is involved here may be made more clear by 
reproducing a dialogue that really sums up Hare’s position: 

“You oughtn’t to do that.” 

“So you think that on2 oughtn’t to do that kind of thing?” 

“I think nothing of the kind; I say only that you oughtn’t to 
do that.” 

“Don’t you even imply that a person like me in circumstances 
of this kind oughtn’t to co that kind of thing when the other 
people involved are the so-t of people that they are?” 

“No; I only say you oughtn’t to do that.” 

“Are you making a moral judgement?” 

“Ves,” 

“In that case I fail to understand your use of the word 
‘moral’.’”’?? 

Hare goes on to say that the man who uses “You ought” in 
this way has failed to distinguish moral judgements from ordinary 
imperatives. He further notices that the principle appealed io 
here, containing as it does expressions such as “a person like me”, 
is not as it stands U-type, since it is not wholly devoid of any 
personal reference; but adds, correctly in my opinion, that such 
an expression can always in principle be replaced by a descriptive 
phrase in which the personal reference has been eliminated. 

Accepting temporarily this division of principles into E-type 
and U-type, I want to ask just what 1s excluded by the insistence 
that the principle appealed to in support of moral judgements 
must be U-type. 

Take the case of patriotism, which Gellner discusses in 
connection with E-type principles, and which Hare also discusses. 





1 P, 298 
a pP, 163. 
Op cit, p 305 
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Gellner says that the insistence on a U-type principle would 
exclude patriotism. Hare says it excludes only some sorts cf 
patriotism. Both of them intrude their own moral attitudes. Thus 
Gellner says :3* “The genuine patriot does not wish to see others 
equally devoted to their country of birth or ancestry to the possible 
detriment of other countries, possibly his own. Such an attitude 
characterises only the games-player, to whom, logically, the con- 
tinuation and quality of the game must be a more genuine 
consideration than victory; but I take it that genuine patriots do 
not see international conflicts in which their countries are involvec 
as games.” The implicit valuation is obvious enough. U-type 
patriots are not genuine. 

Hare, on the other hand, is committed to saying that moral 
valuations must be U-type. At the same time, he is unwilling to 
admit either that he is less of a genuine patriot than Gellner, or 
that Ats patriotism is of a non-moral kind. So his account of 
genuine patriotism is different. He says that insistence on U-type 
principles excludes certain types of patriotism but not others. 
“Tf a patriot thinks that he owes certain duties to his country, but 
agrees that other people owe similar duties to their countries, his 
maxim is of type U. (One owes such and such duties to one’s 
country) ... But if he thinks that other people do not owe the 
same duties to their countries, then—unless he points to relevant 
differences between his contry and others—his maxim is not of 
type U.” Then comes the intrusive moral judgement. “Most of 
us, I hope, are patriots of the first kind. The thesis which I am 
maintaining in this paper (that moral judgements are U-type 
valuations) has, though analytic, great importance for questions 
of international morality, and is rot, as might be thought, 
trivial.” 

What I should say would be that the discovery that an 
analysis of the logical character of morality had important moral 
consequences would be a knockdown proof that the analysis was 
faulty; however, I think Hare is -nistaken in thinking that 
important moral consequences do follow. Once we put aside 
Gellner’s and Hare’s preferences, then the matter stands thus. 
There are two kinds of patriot: (1) The type Gellner dislikes, 
the games-player. He fits the U-type requirement quite happily. 
(2) The man who says “One ought always to do whatever will 
further the prosperity of Holy Mother Russia”, meaning this to 
apply quite universally, as a duty incumbent on the Scandinavians 
and the Chinese as much as on the Russians, so that foreigners 
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who act against the intereste of Holy Mother Russia are to be 
struck down without mercy. This is perfectly familiar kind of 
patriotism, on the whcle more familiar than the other kind. And 
it is perfectly universa‘isable. Hare gives the game away with his 
qualification “unless he points to relevant differences between his 
country and others”. The word “relevant” here is a piece of 
bluff. This second kird of patriot can always point to some real 
or fancied difference between his own country and others which 
he claims is morally relevant, and that is enough. The assessment 
as to what ts a relevant diference cen be made only on moral 
grounds, not on logical ones. The ore-eyed patriot may believe 
that his country possesses urique quaLties which justify its claim 
on the devotion of all nen. If so, his attitude fits the universalisa- 
bility principle, and, i? that is a criterion, must so far be classed 
as moral. We mightn t think much of such a morality: we might 
want to give it a nasty name like “tribal morality”, but that is 
not to say that it is not a morality at all. 

Generalising, the universalisability principle won’t serve to 
exclude any type of srivilege-morality, master-race morality, or 
anything of the kind. There can be perfectly consistent moralities 
which claim fundamental morally relevant differences between 
men based on skin-co.our, Aryan race, supposed noble birth, and 
so on. That this is so follows from the requirement we laid down 
at the beginning. A general analvsis of morality must be 
independent of the principles of any particular morality, and this 
means that if universalisab:lity is pat forward as a necessary 
element, it must be so interpreted that no moral principle, even 
one requiring impartizlity, cen be deduced from it. 

Discussing “decision”, I referred to a broadcast talk of Hare’s 
in which he seemed tc oscillate between logical analysis and moral 
recommendation. A week after that telk, Hare broadcast another, 
“Have I a duty to my country as such?” (Reprinted in The 
Listener, October 20, 1955). I fird something of the same 
oscillation there. He puts the logical position clearly. He 
recognizes that the tniversalisability-principle, which he rather 
unhappily there calls “the impartiality-principle”’, can be satisfied 
by the claim that e.g. differences of race are morally relevant, and 
that to say that these are zot morally relevant differences is to 
talk morals, not logic. Yet he ends by saying: “The answer, then, 
which I would give to the question with which I started—-What 
moral claims has my country on me, just because it is my country? 
—is: only such claims as I am prepared to allow that other people’s 
countries also have on them. And I chink that if all patriots and 
nationalists were tc realize this and act accordingly, then 
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patriotism would be seen to be consistent with peace, and national- 
ism with international goodwill.” But all that is logically required 
by the universalisability principle, as it applies to the principle 
that my country has only such moral claims on me as I am 
prepared to allow that other people’s countries also have on them, 
is, in view of what has already been granted, quite compatible 
with a reading of that patriotic principle which allows a very 
great deal of international tl/-will. Hare seems to be trying to 
have it both ways, to insist that he is laying down purely logical 
requirements for morality, and yet to draw congenial moral 
consequences from them. The two broadcast talks which I have 
mentioned had as their avowed purpose to show that the linguistic 
method of doing philosophy did not confine philosophers to the 
elucidation of trivial verbal matters; and in particular, “to take 
two practical problems of political morality . . . and to show how 
a great deal of light can be shed on these by an understanding of 
the words used in discussing chem”. This ambition contains the 
seeds of confusion. The investigation of our moral language may 
well be illuminating; but there is a temptation to suppose further 
that it can produce results which will guide us in the solution of 
practical problems such as Hare discusses, and it does not seem 
to me that Hare altogether avoids this temptation. But if Hare’s 
listeners switched off the radio with any increase in moral 
enlightenment, they did so not because of any logical or linguistic 
points he made, but because of his own moral persuasiveness. 


If I am right in saying that the principle of what I have called 
“one-eyed patriotism” fits the requirements of a moral principle, 
then the same applies to egoism. Attempts have been made to 
show that egoism falls outside the moral pale altogether. One of 
the most recent of these is by J. Kemp. He says “co-operation 
with others—not necessarily all, but at any rate some—is part of 
the meaning of ‘morality’... To act on the principle of furthering 
one’s own interests and ignoring everyone else’s is a perfectly 
possible, and, in a sense, rational thing to do; but it is not to act 
on a moral principle, for the word ‘moral’ excludes this kind of 
behaviour”. 

This seems to me altogether too short a way with the egoist. 
The principle of furthering one’s own interests and ignoring 
everyone else’s is perfectly compatible with the universalisability 
principle. The egoist complies with the universalisability principle 
as long as he holds that, just as he should further his own 
interests without worrying about others, so others should further 
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their own interests without worrying about others, including him. 
That much is obvious. But it is somezimes suggested that the 
inability of egoism to serve as a moral principle is shown by the 
fact that if a man propounds it, and is successful in inculcating it, 
his own interests will be frustrated by the zeal with which others 
will be furthering theirs. It is perfectly true that a man who suc- 
cessfully campaigns for egoism will frustrate his own policies; it 
is even true that if he openly proclaims his egoism, even without 
converting anybody, he may find that this goes against his 
interests, since his neighbours will view him with suspicion and 
caution; but it is far from clear to me that this shows that egoism 
is not a morality. I don’t see why it should be a requirement of a 
morality’s being a morality that the person who holds it should 
shout it from the roof-tops, and egoism seems pre-eminently the 
kind of morality which should not be shouted aloud. Obviously 
the sensible course for the egoist is to adopt egoism himself but 
persuade his fellows into altruism. He should not practise what 
he preaches. (And this is of course a “should” of prudence.) 

MacIntyre discusses the case of a man who does not practise 
what he preaches, in a recent article He is as anxious as 
I am to insist that such a man has a morality, that we can’t rule 
him out of order because of the discrepancy between the set of 
principles he uses to guide his own conduct and the set he uses 
to appraise the conduct of others. And for the same reason, 
because, in MacIntyre’s words, “the demand for consistency is in 
fact a moral not a logical requirement”. But whereas MacIntyre, 
taking the universalisability principle to rule out inconsistency 
between practice and preaching, conclides that universalisability 
is not an essential characteristic of the moral, I prefer to keep the 
universalisability principle as a characteristic of the moral, and 
stick to an interpretation of it which doesn’t involve this moral 
requirement. I say that the egoist who, prudently, doesn’t preach 
what he practises, still conforms to the universalisability principle. 
He has two sets of principles, one of which he believes in, and one 
of which he does not, tut urges others to adopt. Both are 
universalisable, hence both pass this test of a moral principle. If 
we ask the slightly different question, does he hold these as moral 
principles, the answer is the obvious one that he holds egoism as 
a moral principle but not altruism. Not altruism, because he does 
not adopt it himself; egoism because, though he does not urge 
egoism on others, his failure to do so is just a matter of prudence. 
In his heart he thinks they should be egoists too, but it is not in 
his interest to tell them so. On his ceath-bed he tells his son to 
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forget the altruistic nonsense he has been advocating a'l his life, 
and to adopt egoism, as the policy which all men of sense will 
adopt in their hearts. He is a thoroughly reprehensible character, 
but to say that is to say that he has a morality which I ebhor, not 
that he has no morality at all. In the international sphere, the 
analogous case would be the patriot who thought that all men 
should devote themselves to their own countries, but in his 
speeches on the overseas broadcasting service advocated ideals of 
international co-operation.” 

This analogy serves to remind us of another one. I have left 
open the theoretical possibility of an egoism analogous to one-eyed 
patriotism. An egoist of this kind would justify his actions not 
by the principle “Everyone should further his own interests”, but 
by the principle “Everyone should further the interests of me, 
John Smith”, basing this claim on some qualities alleged to be 
uniquely possessed by him. Such a position, unlike one-eyed 
patriotism, is perhaps possible only to the insane. It is, above 
all others, the principle a man should beware of shouting from the 
house tops, if he wants to avoid ending up in a strait-jacket. The 
morality of an insane man, since it will probably be supported by 
absurd factual beliefs, is likely to be bizarre by ordinary standards 
—and this may be so even if his judgements about moral relevance 
are quite ordinary. But why should there not be moralities which 
are bizarre by ordinary standards? 

I think, then, that in the end I would want to reject the 
distinction between E-type and U-type principles as marking the 
bounds of morality, since the sense in which moral principles must 
be universalisable is a sense which permits any E-type principle to 
be transformed into a principle which is formally U-type, but 
which prescribes the same conduct as the E-type principle. 

I would like to notice now two other cases which MacIntyre 
brings forward as instances of non-universalisable moral judge- 
ments. The first is taken from Sartre. It is the case of a man who 
“was confronted during the war with the alternatives of leaving 
France to join de Gaulle or of staying to look after his mother. 
His brother had been killed in the German offensive in 1940 and 
his father was a collaborator. These circumstances had left him 
with a strong feeling that he was responsible as a patriot, and they 
had left his mother in a state of almost complete dependence upon 
him. What should he do? Stay with his mother or escape to 
England? Sartre uses this problem in order to argue that there 
are no ‘objective’ criteria by which such a choice may be made. 


1I have discussed the points raised in this paragraph with Mr. D. H. Monr 
to whom some acknowledgement is therefore due. " 
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Part of the force of his argument is this. Someone faced with such 
a decision might choose either to stay or to go without attempting 
to legislate for anyone else in a similar position. He might decide 
what to do without being willing to allow that anyone else who 
chose differently was blameworthy. He might legitimately 
announce his choice by saying, ‘I have decided that I ought to 
stay with my mother’. If he did so, his use of ‘ought’ would not 
express any appeal to a universalisable principle. It would not be 
a U-type valuation, but it would be a moral valuation.’’%® 

What I want to say about this case is this. The requirement 
that moral principles should be universalisable does not mean that 
they may not clash in practice. Normally, the resolution of such 
a clash will (more often implicitly than explicitly) involve a new 
universalisable principle enjoining certain behaviour in such a 
complex situation. Brt some conflicts may be so hard to resolve 
that a man may have no confidence about what he should do. If it 
is a situation which demands a decision one way or the other, he 
may certainly be chary of universalising any decision he makes, 
because, though he has had to choose, he is still not sure what he 
ought to do. If, later, he comes to think his choice the right one, 
he will then surely think that other people in the same situation 
should make the same choice. Even so, he may be unwilling to 
blame anyone who chose differently, just because the situation is 
so complex and hard to resolve. Universalisability does not 
require that we should blame those who make wrong decisions in 
difficult situations. Even if he is quite sure he is right, he may 
refrain from actually exhorting others to do likewise, because he 
subscribes to a further moral principle—itself universalisable— 
that there are certain kinds of situation in which the persons 
concerned ought to make up their own minds for themselves. 

Maclntyre’s other case is that of “works of superercgation”. 
“A moral hero, such as Captain Oates, is one who does more than 
duty demands. In the universalisable sense of ‘ought’ it does not 
therefore make sense to assert that Captain Oates did what he 
ought to have done. To say of a man that he did his duty in 
performing a work of supererogation is to contradict oneself. Yet 
a man may set himself the task of performing a work of super- 
erogation and commit himself to it so that he will blame himself 
if he fails, without finding such failure in the case of others 
blameworthy. Such a man might legitimately say, ‘I have taken 
so-and-so as what I ought to do’. And here his valuation cannot, 
logically cannot, be universalised”’.*® 

Op. ctu p. 326. 
3 Op ct., p. 328 
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Now to say that a certain course of conduct is a work of 
supererogation is to say that a man has no obligation to do it. He 
may nevertheless choose to do it. If he does, this alters the 
situation, and allows the further moral judgement that he ought 
to do it, based on the quite universalisable principle that men who 
undertake.to do works of supererogation ought to carry them out. 
This applies not to all men in a position to do the act in question, 
but only to those in that position who undertake to do it. A 
Captain Cates might very well take this view oz himself. 
Alternatively, he might well not regard his act as a work of 
supererogation, but as a straightforward obligation on a sick man 
not to hinder the survival of those fit enough to survive in a 
desperate situation. In such a case he might still, in virtue of the 
difficulty of such a moral decision, hesitate actually to blame 
others who in a like situation clung to a few days more of life. 

To conclude this section, let me make it clear what I have 
been doing. I have been holding fast to the requirement that a 
general characterisation of morality must not itself rule out any- 
thing that we might want to call a morality, and I have been trying 
to show that, at least in the cases I have mentioned, moral 
positions which might seem at first to elude the universalisability 
principle, can be brought under it. This has undoubtedly involved 
some weakening of the universalisability principle, but since this 
weakness is just a reflection of the neutrality requirement, it is no 
objection. However, I am not indissolubly wedded to the 
universalisability principle in any form. If there are moralities 
which cannct be brought under it, then it can no longer be main- 
tained that universalisability is a necessary characteristic of the 
moral. The cases I am least happy about are those cited by 
MacIntyre. If the account I have given of those wont do, and if 
no better account can be given, then I am quite prepared to discard 
the universalisability principle, rather than say that one or other of 
these positions is not a moral position. 


IV. Can an Analysis of Moraliry be Neutral? 

It is clear enough that even if universalisability is necessary, 
it is not the whole story. There is the point we have been taking 
for granted all along—that moral judgements have some reference 
to action, that they are prescriptive. That will at least serve to 
distinguish the universalisability we have in mind from the 
universality which is implicit in any talk at all (i.e. the sense in 
which if I say, meaning it, that this is a chair, I am committed 
to agreeing that anybody else who says, meaning it, that this is a 
chair, says truly). The universalisability condition will itself serve 
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to distinguish moral ċiscourse from other discourse having some 
practical reference or commitment, as e.g. commands or declara- 
tions of intention which are to be distinguished from second 
person “ought’-statements on the one hand and first person 
“ought”-statements on the cther. This is not yet enough to dis- 
tinguish moral prescriptions from non-moral advice—say, to use 
Hare’s example, advice on car-driving—which likewise rests on 
the implicit appeal to universalisable rules. At this point reference 
can be made to other aspec-s of the behaviour of a man holding 
a principle as a moral principle. Thus he will normally act on it, 
or feel remorse if he doesn’t, blame cthers who violate it. and 
so on. On any particular occasion one or more of these features 
may be absent, for one reason or another, but we shall expect 
some such general pattern of behaviour if the principle is a moral 
one. 
I don’t propose, however, to try to elaborate these further 
conditions. I want rather to suppose the job done, and a general 
characterisation of morality produced which rests solely on such 
formal and behavioural criteria, which does not include—this is 
the important point—any suggestion that a moral principle must 
have a certain content, or a selection from a certain range of 
content. This leads me to the final question: Can there be such 
a set of purely formal criteria for morality, or must some material 
criteria be added? Can anything at all be counted as a moral 
principle, as long as it satisfies the formal criteria, and is supported 
by the appropriate emotional and behevioural backing? If we say 
‘yes’ to this are we just carrying a liberal morality over into our 
meta-ethics? Can an affirmative answer be accepted zs morally 
neutral??? Could ‘‘Inflict pain wherever possible’ be a moral 
principle, for instance, if it satisfied the formal criteria, i.e. the 
person putting it forward was prepared to tuniversalise it, showed 
remorse when he missed an opportunity of inflicting pain, etc? 
If content is quite irrelevant, anything will pass, however bizarre 
it may appear from the point of view of our own morality, as long 
as it satisfies the formal criteria. 

Because of this, some people argue that more is needed. Thus 
it might be said that a principle is not a moral principle if the 
person putting it forward is not prepared to defend it in some 
intelligible way, where this means something like “in a way which 
makes appeal to considerations we normally take to be moral”. 
For example Mrs. Foor?! suggests that principles like “Avoid 








For the rawing of this question, though not for the suggested answer, I am 
again indebted to Mr. P L Gardiner, among others 
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stepping on the lines of the pavement” or “Never wear bright 
clothes” cannot be accepted as moral principles unless either (1). 
behaviour of the prohibited kind can be seen to produce con- 
sequences ordinarily recognised as being wrong, or (2) the person 
propounding them is prepared to fill in some sort of “background”, 
such that we begin to see how a man might regard it as a 
moral matter. Mrs. Foot gives, as an instance of a defence of this 
second kind, the case of a man who supports the principle “Never 
wear bright clothes” by saying that wearing bright clothes is 
ostentatious. In the absence of some such defence, it is siggested, 
there is no way of distinguishing moral principles from taboos. 

Once the possibility of a purely formal account of morality is 
questioned, the stage is set for a renewal, in a rather different 
context, of the dispute between naturalism and non-na*uralism. 
On the one hand there are those who say that if a man uses 
“ought” with a set of factual criteria quite different from those 
included in a limited range of such criteria, such as are pre- 
supposed in our ordinary moral talk, his use is not a moral use. 
On the other hand there are those who deny that morality can 
be tied to factual criteria in this way. 

Each party to this dispute accuses the other of a breach of 
moral neutrality in his meta-ethics. The formalist says that the 
non-formalist rejects possible moralities by definition. How, 
except by bringing moral prefereaces into the analysis of morality, 
is a line to be drawn? If we say of the man who maintains that 
we should inflict pain wherever possible that this principle of his 
is not a moral one, what sort cf principle is it? “Immoral” is 
clearly the wrong kind of answer, since it involves stepping down 
from the meta-ethical level and exhibiting one’s own moral 
preferences. The formalist urges that it is because his opponent 
condemns the principle as immoral at one level that at the meta- 
level he wants to classify it as non-moral; and so he is breaking 
the requirement of neutrality in meta-ethics. Principles like 
“Never wear bright colours” might seem happily enough classified 
as taboos, but the formalist is going to be reluctant to accept this 
classification, because of the difficulty of distinguishing between 
taboos and unfamiliar moral positions. The trouble about “teboos” 
is that it is itself an evaluative word; to say that a rule is a taboo 
is to say that there are no good moral reasons for observing it, 
and this is to make a moral judgement, not to make a morally 
neutral logical classification. 

In an Oxford discussion on this topic, the suggestion was 
made that a moral principle has to concern relations between 
people, in the way in which, presumably, “Avoid the lines on the 
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pavements” does not. The noa-formalists were disposed to reject 
this suggestion on the ground that it ler in too much, in particular 
that it let in principles like “Iaflict pain wherever possible”. This 
does look very like letting on=s moral preferences determine one’s 
meta-ethics. On the other hand, to accept the restriction or moral 
principles to relations betweer: people night exclude too much. It 
is not clear, for instance, hov self-realisation moralities would fit 
in here. 

For his part, the non-frmalist claims that the job of the 
analyst of morality is to give an acecunt of moral language as it 
is actually used, and that, as +# is actvally used, moral judgements 
must be backed up in a fairly limited aumber of ways. (Often the 
suggestion is that ultimately they caa be backed up in only one 
way, the utilitarian way.) Further, it is urged, the formalist’s 
desire to leave what can court as moral as open as possible springs 
from a moral preference of a liberal, tolerant kind; and so it is 
really he who is guilty of a breach of moral neutrality in his 
meta-ethics. 

My sympathies are with the formalist in this dispute, and the 
final suggestion I want tc make is that in keeping the matter 
open he is not necessarily exhibiting a moral preference. It would 
be a mistake to suppose thet because he is willing to allow prin- 
ciples into the moral category, he ss thereby giving his blessing 
to them, or recommending their adaption. G. E. M. Anscombe” 
seems to be guilty of this confusicn when she accuses Hare of 
“teaching a philosophy wiih woulc encourage a person to judge 
that killing the innocent would be what he ‘ought’ to choose for 
over-riding purposes”. Her only g-ounds for this accusation are 
that Hare would not exclude from -he moral category a man who 
justified the killing of the innocent. But “liberalism” (if that is 
an appropriate term )in meta-ethics is perfectly compatible with 
the most rigidly conformist moral views. The test is what a man 
like Hare says when he steps down from the meta-ethical level. 
He might say “These are all moral principles, and there’s 
absolutely nothing to choose between them. Adopt whichever you 
choose, it’s all the same to me” (where perhaps one principle 
requires the avoidance oi pain for other people, and another the 
inflicting of it). On the other hand, he might say, and surely 
would say, “These are zll moral principles, but this should be 
adopted, and that rejectec ; ie. they are all moral principles, come 
into the moral category, but are not all my moral principles”. To 
think that he must take <he first lime is just a mistake. 
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Theoretically, the same applies to the non-formalist, who <s 
in this respect the conservative in meta-ethics. When he steps 
down from the meta-ethical level he might say “These are all 
moral principles, and those are not” (where “these” are principles 
like “Avoid causing pain to others”, and “those” are principles 
like “Inflict pain wherever possible”) “but”, he might go on, 
“it’s all the same to me whether you adopt a moral principle or a 
non-moral principle; just please yourself”—thus showing that at 
the moral level he was the very prince of liberals. I know of na 
non-formalist who takes this line, but it is one which the inclusior. 
of material criteria in the definition of morality leaves open. In 
other words, it becomes a perfectly sensible question to ask, “Why 
should I choose morality?” The man who sticks to formal criteria 
can, when he steps down from the meta-ethical level, distinguish 
between principles on moral grounds, and give moral reasons for 
adopting some rather than others. But the man who includes 
material criteria can’t appeal to moral considerations if he wants 
to advocate the adoption of the principles he classes as moral in 
preference to the principles he excludes from the moral category. 
It would be absurd to expect a moral reason in answer to the 
question “Why should I choose morality ?”. The difference between 
the moral category and the non-moral category can’t be a moral 
difference, because moral differences are all to be found within 
the moral category. If I am right about that, one cannot con- 
sistently stigmatise as immoral, at the level of moral discourse, 
what one has defined out of the moral category at the level of 
meta-ethics. This seems to be a good reason for erring on the 
side of “liberality” in one’s meta-ethics ; it preserves one’s freedom 
of moral abuse. The new naturalism thus comes up against the 
same difficulties which have long been urged against the old. 


University of Otago. 


THE NATURE CF PERCEPTION 
By GAVIN ARDLEY 


In seeking to unders-and and =xplain some situation we may 
expound it as it is in itself, or we may approach it through the way 
it came to be: in the latter case either by a true history, or by an 

imaginary or virtual account constructed to show forth more 
plainly what it is now. Some situations, eg. geometrical 
properties, are essentially static amd timeless, yet the elucidation 
by imaginary const-uction may be helpful and quite proper. Euclid 
made extensive use of this method of genetic exposition to unravel 
the properties of geometrical figures. Plato expounded his views 
of the structure of the universe in the Timaeus by a genetic 
account of how the present universe might have come into being, 
so making plain what he thought tke nature of the universe really 
to be. The Timaers was not intended as literal history, although 
it might incidentally have some hrstorical truth: it was essentially 
an imaginary device to facilitate the elucidation of the structure of 
the cosmos as it is, timeless. 


A genetic story is relatively easy to grasp and shows forth 
vividly what might otherwise be diffcult to explain. Efforts to 
elucidate the structure ož society are traditionally presented in 
this genetic guise. In the Republec the story of Gyges is most 
illuminating for the springs of morai conduct. Glaucon in turn 
puts a certain argument about the nature of justice in the form 
of an original covenant to practise justice for mutual profit. 
The point about both Gyges and he covenant is not that they 
are genuinely histcrical tut that they are revealing images cast 
in a genetic form. Our minds aze wedded to time and work 
more easily on some matter spread out in time. A timeless 
exposition of the status gro is mcre godlike and more literal, but 
is often difficult for us to formulate and grasp. The timeless 
analysis is specifically characteristic of metaphysics. The genetic 
story is the etiological myth. Before the beginnings of meta- 
physical enquiries ia the 6th century B.C. the Greeks expounded 
wisdom largely by means of the etiological story. The rise of 
Greek philosophy was the pursuit of the same wisdom by an 
a-temporal understanding of the world. Greek science did not 
come as something radically new: it was a new way of looking 
at old things, or rather a new way of expoundng the cld truths. 
The new scientific philosophy taugh: the same fundamental truths 
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about the world as did the old mythological and poetic order. The 
great religious stories of early Greece can be transposed into meta- 
physical terms and vice versa without much difficulty—as F. M. 
Cornford pointed out so acutely in his From Religion to 
Philosophy. Nevertheless the metaphysical formulation of the 
eternal verities does give a firmer and surer grasp of things to 
those who can succeed in attaining to it than the old stories can: 
which is why the later Greeks so prized philosophy. Yet the 
genetic stories are far more flexible and can be more subtle and 
lively and penetrating than the often stilted formule of meta- 
physics: which is why the poets were still highly valued along with 
the philosophers. Wisdom is best served by cultivating both. Plato 
had the genius to mix metaphysics and genetic stories according to 
which best served his purpose. When explicit metaphysical 
discourse has reached its limit he calls on the aid of metaphor 
and story and myth to reach the final summits. He is also sensible 
of the limitations of his audience; that a vivid story will convey 
more to the crowd than any amount of p:mulosophical argument. 
Hence in the Republic he introduces at one point the ‘noble lie’ in 
order to explain in terms which everyone will understand what 
their various proper places and functions in the hierarchy of the 
city must be. 

The device of the make-believe genetiz exposition has often 
been employed. Rousseau is a familiar instance: he puts forward 
his theory of society under the guise of an aboriginal social 
contract, This is not intended to be real history (although con- 
ceivably it may have some historical truth), but an expository 
medium. The method is often felicitously employed in mathe- 
matical physics, e.g. unfolding the theory of Simple Harmonic 
Motion by means of a virtual circular met:on. 

Greek science was an attempt to substitute an a-temporal 
account of the nature of the world for the old etiological stories. 
An interesting development since the 17th century is the flight 
from metaphysics back to new kinds of genetic explanations, one 
being the advent of mental devices or art-fices which are useful 
for holding together groups of observations. This, in the judge- 
ment of many philosophers from Berkeley onward, is the true 
nature of such virtual entities as electrons etc. The physicist tells 
stories to hold together, to comprehend, the pattern of phenomena 
in our minds. This is remarkably analogous in principle to the 
old zxtiological myth: the myth set out in a roundabout way to 
explain the status quo; now, the ‘mental device’ is a.myth of a 
new kind keeping our attention directed to the way things go. So, 
for instance, Michael Faraday unravelled tke intricacies of electro- 
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static forces between charged bodies and magnetic forces between 
magnetic poles by thinking in terms of ‘lines of force’ running like 
stretched elastic strings between the charges or poles. ‘Lines of 
force’ with Faraday was a helpful story. Again, when we connect 
a lamp to a battery a stream of electrons is said to flow along the 
wires and hence the filament glows: another helpful picture. 


An interesting case in which possible cosmic history, 
ztiological myth, and explanatory device converge together is in 
Descartes” model universe expounded in Le Monde. He puts 
forward an initial state of chaos into which God introduced motion 
(the first fillip). The particles in cbhedience to the natural laws 
thén sorted themselves out into a series of vortices. One of these 
is our solar system; the Sun at the middle is formed by the 
concentration of fiery matter at the centre of the vortex ; condensa- 
tions of heavy matter give rise to the planets, one of which is our 
Earth. When we look at the Sun we perceive the sensation of 
light because of the centrifugal pressure on the retina due to the 
vortical revolution. Whether this scheme of the spontaneous 
evolution of our present universe from an initial state of chaos is 
to be taken as a literal cosmogony is noz clear; Descartes rather 
gives the impression that he thought it perhaps was so. But 
whether true genetic history or not, -t certainly brings out clearly 
the Cartesian cosmology; by the help of this quasi-mythical story 
we can see instantly into the nature of the present universe as 
envisaged by Descartes. 


Perception. 


In considering sense perception :t hes been the general prac- 
tice, at least since the times of Descartes and Galileo, to give a 
picture of perception as a process in which signals are transmitted 
from the object to the person perceving it. I suggest that this 
way of looking at the process of perzepton is something akin to 
the etiological myth. Perception, I shal. maintain, is in itself a 
static situation; not a process, but a state; the signal picture is a 
quasi-genetic account which gives us a useful working picture but 
cannot as a rule be taken literally any more than a Euclidean 
construction or the story of Gyges’ ring. The only time that the 
transmission of signals can have any sign‘ficance in itself is at the 
beginning and end of a perceptive period; the onset and the 
cessation of perception does involve something like the sending of 
signals. But steady percepton is itsel= a-temporal and has nothing 
to do with signals; it is rather a state of communion between the 
thing perceived and the person perceiving it. 

o 
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The signal interpretation of sense perception presents a 
picture in which the source is of a very different nature from what 
our senses represent it to be. The classical expositions ın the 
17th century drew attention to such experiences as pain and 
tickling, which are clearly not in the object, but only the end of a 
chain of events starting with the object. Physical objects them- 
selves, it was held, are of a simple constitution: extension and 
motion, according to Descartes. There are thus a few primary 
qualities rooted objectively ın the physical world. But the 
generality of our sense perceptions are of a secondary character 
and reside only in us; they are generated by the impact on our 
sense organs of the signals from the objects. So, in more recent 
times, when we behold a luminous body the scientific explanatory 
story would run something as follows: electrons vibrating in the 
atoms of the luminous body send out a train of electromagnetic 
waves which reach the. eye, fall on the retina, excite the optic 
nerve, and by some neurophysiological process not yet fully 
understood give rise to the sensation of light; the sensation is not 
experienced in the beholder but in some way is ‘projected’ by him 
on to the luminous body and attributed to that body. The real 
constitution of the world is thus utterly different from the world 
which our senses create for us. 

The foregoing picture of perception is what I have made bold 
to describe as comparable to an etiological myth. It has proved a 
useful myth: it has enabled us to find our way about in dealing 
with perception: the oculist, for instance, works in terms of this 
picture when prescribing spectacles for defective sight. But, I 
contend, it should not be taken as more than this, any more than 
the myth of the Social Contract which was of such practical use 
in propelling forward the French Revolution can, or need, be 
taken literally. 

If we regard the signal interpretation as something more than 
an explanatory genetic parable, if we take it literally as the nature 
of perception, we are drawn into a paradoxical situation. Why do 
we not experience the so-called secondary qualities like colour, 
sound, and so on, in ourselves as we do pain, fear etc.? What is 
the alleged process of projection or attribution of secondary 
qualities to objects? The nature of the supposed process is 
completely enigmatic. Why, if they are both subjective, do we 
attribute warmth to a fire, but not pain? And, more formidable 
still, is there any meaning in the assertion that we are always 
misled by our senses concerning external bodies? To say we are 
misled must surely imply the possibility that sometimes we are 
not. It is understandable that we may sometimes mistakenly 
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attribute to an object what actually has been generated by us, as 
for instance a man who thinks water hot when it is really that his 
hand is numbed with cold, or a mar. who thinks a formidable 
thunder-storm is gathering because h2 has absent-mindedly left 
on his dark glasses. But such cases have their point only because 
there are veridical cases where we are not mistaken. A doctrine 
of universal projection of secondary qualities would seem to be 
self-destructive if taker literally. But if the genetic view of 
perception is regarded as having the character of an etiological 
myth these difficulties do not arise. 

Let us turn now from these q1asi-mythical genetic accounts 
of perception to the actual state of perception considered in itself. 
Here we have to deal not with the trarsmission of discrete signals, 
but rather with static ccnditions, cr a ‘stationary state’, to use an 
expressive contemporary term. This stationary condition brings 
about direct union between the object and the perceiving mind. 
The model for the understanding cf the situation is pressure. 


Pressure 


Suppose I press-with my hand on the wall: I experience the 
pressure which is being exerted on tke wall. If I press with my 
gloved hand do I not experience tke pressure on the wall just as 
before? If now I take a billiard cae and press with it on the wall 
I again experience the push exerted cn the wall. The cue serves 
to establish communicat.on with the wall; once the connection has 
been made the push I give with ary hand is the very same push 
which the wall receives. The cue cces not transmit anything in the 
nature of a signal; velocity of trarsmission has nothing to do with 
the case. The situation is a static one in which there is immediate 
communion between myself and the wall. Intermediate objects 
are quite passive, completely ‘trersparent’ or ‘diaphanous’ as it 
were, to the participatzon betweer myself and the wall. Inter- 
mediaries are necessary only in order that the sharing situation 
can be established and maintained. Orce the link is set up we need 
pay no further attention to it; ~v2 leap through it to whatever 
object is at the other erd. Only i= the link fails do we need pause 
to consider it. For instance, if _ am walking along a tow-path 
pulling a boat with a rope, it is tne boat to which my attention 
is primarily directed ard I attenc zo zhe rope only if it should be 
strained too much and break or stffer some similar calamity. 
Otherwise it is an obedient and seli-etacing servant linking me to 
the boat. 

If I vary the push or pull on the connecting medium, then the 
properties of that med:m become operative for a brief moment. 
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If I give a sudden pull to the end of a rope there is an initial 
transmission of a wavelike character (whose velocity can be 
calculated). But if my pull is maintained, steady conditions of 
stress are quickly set up and questions of velocity of transmission 
cease to have any application. My hand and the object at the other 
end of the rope are in direct communion. 

It is reasonable to suppose that similar considerations would 
apply to an electrical circuit. When the switch is depressed there 
will be an initial building up and maybe vibratory phase until 
steady conditions are attained; thereafter the notion of trans- 
mission ceases to have any direct relevance. The generator 
revolves, the lamp glows; everything is in a stationary state. 
Circuit characteristics determine what steady state will finally be 
achieved; once it is achieved they are no longer significant; the 
generator and the lamp are in a kind of communion. 


Sight 

Let us now consider vision. From the pressure analogy we 
should now say that steady vision, when achieved, is essentially a 
static state enabling the beholder to enter into a direct communion 
with the object perceived. There is an immediate contuition of 
the object by way of the light linking object and beholder. It is 
quite misleading to insist that the luminous object is sending out 
signals which are transmitted through the intervening space with 
a certain velocity until they reach and excite the retina of the eye. 
As regards the stationary state of vision this is an etiological myth 
by which we endeavour to unravel the peculiarities of optical 
phenomena; in this case the xtiological myth may with some 
plausibility be taken as literally genetic; that is, when the state 
of steady vision is being established questions of transmission are 
relevant; but once established they properly drop out of considera- 
tion; a new phenomenon supervenes, namely a direct sharing or 
communion between the object and the beholder. The optical 
laws are relevant only in determining the characteristics of that 
communion which will finally be set up. Whether a stick is seen 
sharp or fuzzy, as magnified or diminished, white or red, straight 
or bent, or even seen at all, depends on a hundred circumstances: 
the state of my eyes, whether or not I am looking through 
binoculars or wearing coloured glasses, whether the stick is 
partially immersed in a pool of water, has adequate lighting and 
so on. But the final result is of the nature of an immediate 
communion, rough-hewn though it may be. Knowledge of the 
stick is something which I have to achieve by improving this 
communion by making allowances for the characteristics and 
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defects of the various media which link me to the stick. A state 
of communion is not to be attainec by sitting back as a passive 
recipient of alleged signals called ‘sense-data’, as some have 
imagined. This makes nonsense of our attempt to understand 
vision. Knowledge of the stick (as, in a higher degree, of other 
persons) requires sympathy and sensitivity; it has to be sought 
for. Starting perhaps with a tentative and thin communion we 
go on to strengthen it by degrees; -is is something which needs 
experience and training; we learn to do this as we learn to do 
anything else; the more past experience and alertness we can 
bring to bear the less liable we shall be to accept errors innocently. 

I see before me now a bottle of ink. On reflecting I must 
admit that optically speaking I se2 only the side of the bottle 
turned towards me; the ‘raw stuff’, as it were, of my awareness is 
just that. If I had had ao previous experience of ink bottles I 
might have been puzzled to know what the other side was like. 
Some modern sculptors, I might reflect, carve “shapes” which 
look quite unexpectedly different from different directions of 
viewing. My untutored communion with the ink-bottle (mediated 
by the light in the room) would be thin and diffident. But because 
I have had so much prior experience of the ink-bottle tribe I can 
draw upon this stock of knowledge to improve my communion 
with this specimen, in fact-to recognise it instantly as an ink- 
bottle. Set out in this analytic manrer it might be supposed that I 
do come to know the ink-bottle by saccessive steps. In fact with 
familar objects the knowledge is immediate; it is rather the 
analysis which is painfui and slow. In an unfamilar situation 
where I have to learn on the spot the order would be the reverse; 
I would then improve my knowledge by a slow synthesis. What- 
ever the case may be, the gist of knowledge is a sympathetic 
sharing or communion; al other matters are ancillary to this end. 

To return to the link between self and object established by 
light: The simple pressure case is a straight-forward one; there is 
no great complexity about the maricestation of pressure through 
solid bodies. The case of light is vastly complex; light is a very 
sensitive medium. (Note that light is properly the medium; not 
something else the medium for tbe light.) The resources of 
geometrical optics and the intricaces of physical optics must be 
called on to work out the visual situations which will be attained 
under any given conditions. To do tnis good use may be made of 
the mythical notion of light travelling. (What literally does 
travel is only the signal.) In geometrical optics, or ray tracing, 
we conventionally put arrows on tke rays directed from source to 
image. But it is one of the fundemental properties of optical 
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systems that light will travel through the system along pre- 
cisely the same paths in reverse. The notion of travelling at all is 
gratuitous in ray tracing; although often useful as a mental 
device to sort things out. The systems of geometrical optics are in 
themselves quite static; movement is a kind of metaphor. It 
matters not at all whether we say by metaphor that something 
passes from the object to the eye or say again by metaphor that 
something passes from the eye to the object (“His eagle eye 
swept the scene of battle’). The essence of the matter is the 
communion established between the scene and the beholder; 
nothing could be further removed from this situation than the 
notion of a literal travelling of anything. 


But, the critic might say, while this is right enough for ray 
tracing, what about physical optics? What of interference fringes 
and diffraction patterns? Surely these involve travelling waves? 
It is quite true that in calculating the form of a diffraction pattern 
in an optical system we must use the notion of light waves being 
transmitted. But the diffraction system, once established, is static. 
Calculations of wave motions tell us what particular stationary 
system will be set up. Such calculations are something in the 
spirit of assembling a figure in Euclidean geometry in order that 
the properties of the figure shall be the more manifest. But the 
final state has its own being; its properties are its own; the genetic 
account is traced through only to facilitate an appraisal of the 
steady state. 


Other Senses 


In the case of hearing we find a somewhat similar situation. 
Through the intervening medium (usually air) which has been 
put into a peculiar state we come into relation with the vibrating 
string or the sounding air column, just as by an intervening stick 
we communicate a push with an object, and by the medium of 
intervening light we come into visual communication with the 
luminous body. The steady relation between string and ear having 
been set up, transmission becomes irrelevant. The case of distant 
axe-strokes, where the sound is heard appreciably after the fall 
of the axe is seen, is an extreme one. Axe strokes are, in effect, 
a series of sharp discrete signals, and there the notion of trans- 
mission remains of some importance. But in ordinary hearing 
situations transmission is only a preliminary: the steady state is 
the crucial matter. Auditory perception is essentially communion, 
participation, not reception of signals or sense-data. 


Smelling is perhaps the one case of sense perception where 
transport of some kind belongs to the essence of the situation. 
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Objective and Subjective 

In looking back now at the division which Descartes and 
Galileo made between an objective order of primary qualities 
(extension, motion etc.) and a stkjective order of secondary 
qualities (colour, heat, scund etc.) we can see that at least as 
regards steady states this division is quite misleading. It was 
insisted upon by the 17th century innovators for ulterior motives ; 
the ostensible grounds which they gave for the division are merely 
specious. The real secondary “quacities” are quite evident: they 
are those produced per accidens by the object on us. When we get 
too near a fire the heat produces a painful secondary effect on the 
skin; when a whistle is too loud ot too high-pitched it is dis- 
tressing to the ears; when an electric light is too strong it hurts 
our eyes; some scenes call forth joy, cthers fear. These manifestly 
secondary effects we do rot attribuce tc the object but recognize 
as our own. The red of the geranium, the melodious note of the 
flute, are not remotely in this secondery category. 


The Achievement cf Perception 


The state of perception, when achieved, is not a matter of 
receiving signals of events, or experiencing sensations, or pro- 
jecting subjective impressions on to external objects, or inferring 
external bodies from sensual repres2ntations. Perception, when 
attained, means a direct awareness Df the perceived object; the 
intermediaries link the person and the object in a manner we may 
describe as diaphanous; we do not perceive by means of the 
intermediaries so much as through ther, so that we attain to an 
immediate communion with the object. The more perfectly 
diaphanous the intermediaries the more we can forget them. So, 
when a Gifford Lecturer joins the ‘Aberdonian’ at Kings Cross to 
travel north, if he feels confidence in the organisation of the British 
Railways he can safely put from his mind the vast body of 
engineering problems concerning the innumerable bridges crossed 
by the train on the journey; our Lecturer can take all this for 
granted and, safe in his sleeping-birth, can meditate on Natural 
Theology as he is speeded to his destinetion. Or again, as I write 
these lines with a fountain pen, my ettention is normally on what 
I am writing rather than on the pea: the pen is a nexus through 
which my thoughts flow, so to speak. It was not always thus: as 
a child I had to learn tc write wit a pen; at first most of my 
attention was on the movements of zhe pen; only slowly, as skill 





1The policy which these men pursued wta such ruthlessness and disregard to 
common truth was part of their general campan zo regiment nature. Its elucidation 
would take us too far afield to discuss here 
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came, did the pen fade from the active scene and join the vast 
company of silent agents through which I do my will. Perception, 
like safety on a railway system and skill with the pen, is some- 
thing which has to be won; mistakes are rectified, skill is acquired, 
slowly and painfully we win our way to the goal. A detached and 
passive attitude in either kind of situation will not get us far. 

When perceptive diaphany is accomplished we can enjoy a 
new freedom and confidence; by sympathy and interest and under- 
standing and engagement we have made the world in some way 
our own. The physical sciences since the 17th century have shown 
little concern with this fulfilment; their attention has been 
primarily on the genetic aspect of things. The physicist has been 
interested not in what emerges in the accomplished state of seeing, 
but rather in the processes by which this state is attained. It is this 
shift of the field of enquiry which is one of the great sources of the 
revolutionary change which came over the sciences in the 17th 
century. The emphasis in the new order was on processes rather 
than reality ; on doing rather than on things done; on how to bring 
things about, rather than on what to do with them when 
accomplished; the world of the anxious engineer rather than the 
detached Gifford Lecturer borne blissfully above. 

A genetic account will sometimes be the only easily given 
answer to a question of the form, what is this? For instance, if 
we ask a baker: what is a loaf of bread? he will almost certainly 
answer by telling us how to make a loaf of bread. Sometimes the 
genetic doctrine may be taken literally as history eg. what is a 
railway engine? A genetic account will in fact be approximately 
the way it was put together. Sometimes the genetic account will 
be illuminating, but very doubtful as history, eg. the Social 
Contract. Sometimes it will be manifestly artificial, e.g. Euclidean 
constructions. Sometimes it will be an etiological myth, e.g. Zeus 
hurling thunder-bolts. Sometimes it will be an explanatory system 
of great sophistication and highly wrought, but hardly to be 
accepted literally, e.g. the Rutherford-Bohr atom. 

Whether artificial or real, a genetic account can be very 
informative; 1t is often more readily grasped than an analysis of 
the status quo; for this reason there is a persistent tendency to 
substitute a genetic story for the more difficult task of delineating 
things as they are. If the genetic story is employed as a ladder to 
climb to a vantage point and then, its task accomplished, it is 
hurled down, its admission is beneficent. If the genetic account is 
used as a substitute for an understanding of achievements 
accomplished then it may become obscurantist. This confusion of 
processes and results has been one of the besetting sins of the 
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scientific era of the last three centuries. It we endeavour to break 
into some situation by examining its genesis (an approach which 
Aristotle highly commended) we must be prepared later to 
transcend the process of genesis and grapple with the real situation 
to which the former has conducted as. Not to do so is fatal 
weakness, even childishness: like the infant who, given an 
expensive present, is more interested in the paper and string. 


A surgeon confronted with an imjured man is primarily con- 
cerned with the situation as he finds iz, but would probably enquire 
about the causes of the injuries as < means of gaining further 
knowledge of the man’s state as it is. 

The wise man will fird place fcr bcth etiology and achieve- 
ment, each in its proper rôle. 


* * x 
Let us conclude with two little 2craoles: 


The first: Mrs. Jones was a respectable widow who took in 
refined boarders. She was given as a present by her niece, Emma, 
a small aspidistra in a pot. This beautiful gift she greatly 
treasured, and purchased at a nearby s2cond-hand shop a small, 
round table. This she established in her front hall, covered it with 
an embroidered cloth, and tastefully erranged the aspidistra on it. 
She was proud of this testimony >? respectability and thought 
that the encomiums of her numercus friends were only proper. 


One Smith, a middle-aged carpenter, presented himself soon 
after at Mrs. Jones’ front door as < prospective boarder at her 
establishment. After some converseticn, however, Mrs. Jones 
decided that Smith would not be ar agreeable boarder: he was 
peculiar, indeed his conduct bordered on the outrageous. On 
viewing the aspidistra in the hall he exoressed no appreciation of 
its zsthetic merits; instzad he west into a long and detailed 
account of the way in which suck tables as that on which the 
aspidistra rested were made at the joinery works where he had 
his employment. He went to the length, in spite of Mrs. Jones’ 
efforts to restrain him, cf actually Idfting the prized aspidistra to 
the floor and turning the table over -n order better to examine its 
construction. This, Mrs. Jones thorght, exceeded the bounds of 
all reason and. propriety. 

The second: Ponsonby was a man of cultivated and even 
fastidious tastes. He kad recently purchased, at considerable 
expense and not a little financial sacrifice to himself, the latest in 
hi-fi radio-gramophones. Ponsonby Sorrowed long-playing records 
from a club. So sensitive was the -nstrument that it reproduced 
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the imperfections of these recordings with distressing emphasis. 
Dismayed but not disheartened, Ponsonby reflected on the abandon 
of his fellow club subscribers whose inferior machines wrought 
such havoc with the records. He consoled himself with the few 
undefiled discs which came his way and with the B.B.C. broad- 
casts, which in technical quality were beyond reproach. Planning 
one evening to listen to the broadcast of Gétterdammerung from 
Bayreuth he invited, in an unguarded moment, a new acquaintance, 
Clutterbuck, to join him. Ponsonby scarcely knew Clutterbuck, 
but some time before, when they had foregathered at a public 
house, the latter, in response to some remark of Ponsonby’s, had 
voiced a deep devotion to Wagner. Clutterbuck on arrival 
expressed admiration for Ponsonby’s elegant new player. This 
Ponsonby thought only just. They settled into arm-chairs, and 
Ponsonby was slipping into an entranced communion with the 
great flowing river of Wagnerian poetry-in-music, when it 
appeared that Clutterbuck’s attention was still on the instrument. 
Clutterbuck, it turned out, was an amateur expert on wireless: he 
chatted on happily all the evening about electrostatic speakers, the 
latest kinds of vacuum tubes, the likely future employment of 
transistors; he listened to Ponsonby’s machine with a critical ear; 
suggested various modifications to improve its performance; 
carried out some simple but to the layman not a little alarming 
tests on the spot; generously offered to help Ponsonby install a 
giant speaker in a baffle-board. Thus the evening sped on 
profitably and educationally. 

Clutterbuck still wonders why Ponsonby’s manner since that 
night has been distant. He suspects Ponsonby of being a 
dilettante. 


Auckland University. 


PROFESSOR BRAITHWAITE AND BILLY BROWN 
By H. J. N. HorsrureH 


1. The scandalous will always heve a certain fascination. 
Therefore, apostates are sometimes tempted to have faith and 
churchmen are attracted to the illicit thrills of doubt. Indeed, in 
recent times it has seemed as if the bolder clerics were making a 
game of disbelief, setting themselves to discover the minimum 
profession consistent with ecclesiastical preferment. But it may 
be questioned whether many of them have shown much talent for 
scepticism. Their cupboards may have looked bare of dogma when 
one thought of the groaning shelves of traditional theology; but 
they seem well stocked today when one considers the Hubbardly 
housekeeping of Professor Braithwaite, who, in his Seventh 
Arthur Eddington Memorial Lecture,’ tells us that a bare cup- 
board will meet the needs of a good Christian provided his 
premises are fired by an agapeistic ethic. 

Here are a few of the distinctive features of Professor Braith- 
waite’s position: he claims that a Chr-stian may disbelieve both 
in the existence of God and the histovicity of Jesus Christ; he 
fails to take account of many of the most important Christian 
concepts, e.g., sin, redemption, grace, holiness, providence, etc. ; 
he refuses to admit that religion involves commitment to any set 
of beliefs about the nature of the universe or human destiny; and 
he seems prepared to cast the greater part of religious experience 
into the darkness of psychopathology. 

But a catalogue of such anomali2s is of little value, as it 
cannot be expected to have impact on thcse who accept, or are 
tempted to accept, Braithwaite’s theory of religion. In what 
follows, therefore, I have set myself to do two things: (i) to give 
a short account of Braithwaite’s lecture; and (ii) to criticise it in 
a way which may be judged to be relevant by those attracted to 
its conclusions. 


2. In Braithwaite’s view, the primary use of religious 
assertions is (p. 19) “to announce allegiance to a set of moral 








iR. B Braithwaite, An Empiriesst’s View af ihe Nature of Reisgious Belief. 
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principles . . Such an interpretation naturally suggests the 
question: What, then, are the differences between religion and 
morality? Braithwaite claims that there are three main differences. 
First, the way of life to which one announces allegiance when 
expressing one’s religious convictions is only implicitly specified by 
one’s religious system, whereas one’s moral principles give 
explicit statement to a way of life. Secondly, religion aspires to a 
more thorough-going regeneration of the moral agent than does 
morality, since it aims at the conversion of the heart as well as of 
the will; and this is a decided gain from an ethical standpoint since 
(p. 22) “resolutions to feel, even if they are only partly fulfilled, 
are powerful reinforcements of resolutions to act”. Finally, a 
religion, unlike an ethic, is associated with a set of stories. It is 
not necessary that these should be believed. But if not, what 
function do they fulfil? “How is entertaining the story related to 
resolving to pursue a certain way of life? My answer is that the 
relation is a psychological and causal one. It is an empirical 
psychological fact that many people find it easier to resolve upon 
and carry through a course of action which is contrary to their 
natural inclinations if.this policy is associated in their minds with 
certain stories. And in many people the psychological link is not 
appreciably weakened by the fact that the story associated with 
the behaviour is not believed.” (p. 27.) 


3. Although, in the main, this is a clear theory of religion, as 
much cannot be said for the key passages in which Braithwaite 
discusses the implicitness of an ethic ın a religion. The passages 
I have in mind are as follows: (p. 16) “the religious statement 
itself will not explicitly refer to a policy as does a moral statement; 
how then can the asserter of the statement know what is the 
policy concerned . .. ?” Braithwaite continues (p. 17): “The 
reply to this criticism is that, if a religious assertion is regarded 
as representative of a large number of assertions of the same 
religious system, the body of assertions of which the particular 
one is a representative is taken by the asserter as implicitly 
specifying a particular way of life. It is no more necessary for an 
empiricist philosopher to explain the use of a religious statement 
taken in isolation from other religious statements than it is for him 
to give a meaning to a scientific hypothesis in isolation from other 
scientific hypotheses We understand scientific hypotheses, and the 
terms that occur in them, by virtue of the relation of the whole 
system of hypotheses to empirically observable facts; and it is 
the whole system of hypotheses, not one hypothesis in isolation, 
that is tested for its truth-value against experience. So there are 
good precedents, in the empiricist way of thinking, for considering 
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a system of religious assertions as a whcle, and for examining the 
way in which the whole system is used. 


“Tf we do this the fact that a syst2m of religious assertions 
has a moral function can harcly be denied. For to deny it would 
require any passage from the assertion Df a religious system to a 
policy of action to be mediated by a mozal <ssertion.” 


These passages suggest a whole ser-es cf demands for further 
information: What exactly dees Braithwaite mean by a religious 
statement or assertion? Wculd any indicative sentence culled 
from religious or theological discourse qualify as such a statement? 
Or does he rest his case on covert distinctions?? What does it 
mean to regard a religious assertion as “representative of a large 
number of assertions of the same religicus system”? What is the 
precise nature of the alleged analogy betwe2n particular religious 
statements and particular scientific hypotheses? What has the 
implicitness of certain references in a given statement to do with 
its being the case that the use of that statement is not explicable 
in isolation from other statements? And would Braithwaite deny 
that there is no form of discourse in which a statement can stand 
alone? Again, what is the significance of ‘for’ in the sentence 
(p. 17), “For to deny it wculd be to require any passage from 
the assertion of a religious system to a policy of action to be 
mediated by a moral assertion”? Does th:s ‘for’ imply that the 
moral function of religious discourse is so iar from being explicit 
that, even when a system of religious assertions is considered as a 
whole, it still has to be inferred from the difficulties created by the 
acceptance of any alternative view? Ii so, does not the analogy 
with scientific discourse beccme still more inexplicable? 


Pointed criticism of such passages is clearly impossible. 
However, it is also unnecessary since Braithwaite’s contention—no 
matter how we choose to interpret these passages—is sufficiently 
refuted by the most obvious facts, namely, that a considerable part 
of religious discourse has little or noczhing to do with morality 
(e.g., a theological discussicn of the Trinity), and that a sub- 
stantial part of it is concerred to state, a3 explicitly as possible 
in short compass, the way cf life asscciated with the religion in 
question. Thus in Christ’s recorded utterances there is a great 
deal of explicit moral teaching. 

But it may be questioned whether much damage is done to 
Braithwaite’s position by the need to abandon or seriously modify 
what he says in these passages—always prcvided that he continues 








2E.g., R F. Holland's distinctior between religious and theological discourse See 
hus article, this Journal, 1956. 
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to avoid a detailed treatment of the subject. His basic tenets 
would seem to be, first, that religious assertions announce 
allegiance to a way of life, and secondly, that this allegiance is 
assisted by mentally reviewing the body of stories associated with 
the religion. In what follows, therefore, I shall say no more about 
this aspect of Braithwaite’s interpretation of religion. 


4. The first of these tenets generates the whole family of 
difficulties. 

In the first place, it implies that a man can be both a Christian 
and a Buddhist. Religions are normally distinguished from one 
another by reference to differences of belief or differences in the 
ways of hfe recommended to believers. But Braithwaite’s theory 
discounts the former ; and sometimes the latter do not exist,* since 
different religions can have a common ethic. When this is the 
case, how are the religions to be distinguished? Braithwaite 
recognizes this objection and answers it in the following way 
(p. 23): “The really important difference, I think, is to be found 
in the fact that the intentions to pursue the behaviour policies, 
which may be the same for different religions, are associated with 
thinking of different stories (or sets of stories)”. But while this 
enables us to distinguish Christianity from Buddhism, it does 
not enable us to distinguish all Christians from all Buddhists; for 
clearly, on Braithwaite’s view, there is no reason—psychological 
or otherwise—why a moral agent should not draw his ethical sus- 
tenance from the stories of more than one religion, provided he 
believes that they illustrate the same way of life. Therefore, on 
Braithwaite’s theory, it is quite possible for a man to be a 
Christian, a Buddhist, and a Hindu, at one and the same time. 

In the second place, if Braithwaite’s views are correct, how 
are we to account for the persistence of religious differences among 
those who live in the same community and have a common ethic? 
Admittedly, a religion creates a vast tangle of vested interests 
in the course of establishing itself in a society. It is natural, there- 
fore, that 1ts adherents should resist the encroachments of other 
religions, especially if they are supported by rival organisations. 
But once it has come to be recognized that the new religion has the 
same ethic as the old, should there not be a long-run tendency, on 
Braithwaite’s theory, for the religions to coalesce? After all, their 
stories could be accepted as a common spiritual treasure, and 
there is always room within a single religious community for a 
great variety of observances, 





7 Of course, ıt destroys bis excuse for avoiding such a treatment 


Pos Braithwaite stresses this posgibility and makes the individual the judge of such 
matters. 


ag 
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In the third place, it is difficult to see what explanation 
Braithwaite could offer for the special significance which most 
religions attach to one particular set >? stories, namely, those 
contained in their respective scriptures. Why should the faithful 
hold these to be uniquely important? Ané why should equally 
significant stories not accumulate in many centuries of religious 
devotion? Of course, stories do accurmtlate, especially in some 
sects and religions; but, although Cartkolics may think of St. 
Francis of Assisi—or some other saint—-when they are assailed by 
temptation, they never suppose that the stories told about St. 
Francis are as significant as the stories <cld about Jesus. Equally 
important is the fact that when one canor. ic added to another, as 
in Christianity itself or in the religion of Swedenborg, this 
is always because the adherents of a -eligion believe that an 
additional revelation has been granted to men through the 
instrumentality of a unique individual. Thus, even when a religion 
acquires a further set of sacred stories, they are never added to 
its scriptures simply because they extol or illustrate a certain 
way of life—unless, of course, we are prepared to deny that the 
idea of revelation is essential to religion.’ 


5. But if Professor Braithwaite denies the existence of 
revelation how is he to distinguish Christianity—and other 
recognized religions—from certain sets of stories and rules of 
conduct which nobody has ever classified as religions? Let me 
give an illustration. During the Second World War and 
immediately afterwards several transport authorities attempted to 
improve standards of behaviour by displeying in their trains and 
buses a series of rhymes and jingles about mythical transport- 
users whose conduct they regarded es ideal. Thus, London 
Transport had its Billy Brown and Glasgow Corporation its 
Mungo, ‘Glasgow’s Good Citizen’. It is orcbable that the stories 
told us about the behaviour of Billy Brown, together with the 
morals which were carefully drawn frcm them, made a deep 
impression on some of London’s commaters. Those of them not 
quite out of their formative years musi have vowed that they 
would do honour to their Billy Brownts: convictions come what 
may—not excepting rush hours and bank holidays. On Braith- 
waite’s theory, therefore, it seems clear that Billy Brownism 
should be listed with the lesser heresies of the century. 


6. Further objections to Braithwaite’s interpretation of 
religion emerge from a closer study of Filly Brown and Mungo. 





d If we can deny the necessity of revelation it may be doubted whether we can 
make a sharp distinction between scriptural and otier writings. 
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They were clever inventions and much is to be learnt from a 
scrutiny of their characters. To begin with, they were endowed 
with qualities which enabled us to identify ourselves with them. 
Thus Billy Brown of London Town was “something in the city”, 
whereas Mungo, with his cap and muffler, was unmistakably “a 
common auld working chap”. But they were also figures of fun, 
their inventors having been acute enough to see that this would 
actually increase their effectiveness. The upshot was that we were 
encouraged to take up much the same attitude towards them as 
many of us take up towards ourselves when we are being rather 
“strict” or “fussy”, i.e., an attitude which combines some serious- 
ness with a good deal of derision. 


Braithwaite insists that the adherents of a religion may con- 
sider the central figure of its scriptures to be mythical. It now 
seems that he may even be regarded as a figure of fun. In brief, it 
is consistent with one’s being a Christian to make a mock of Christ. 


To this it might be objected that the moral value of the stories 
about Jesus would be reduced if He were regarded with derision. 
It might be contended that although stories about humorous—and 
even derided—characters can be effective up to a certain level of 
conduct, or in regard to rules which are not seriously at odds with 
our inclinations, the higher levels of morality can be reached, and 
the most serious temptations met and overcome, only if one’s 
religion centres upon a figure who is regarded with reverence. I 
believe this to be true. But it must still be insisted that the only 
objection, on Braithwaite’s view, to thinking and speaking of 
Christ with derision, stems from these facts of empirical 
psychology. 

7. If, following upon what has just been said, we insist that 
the central figure of a religion must be an object of reverence for 
believers, Braithwaite faces further difficulties. For can one feel 
reverence for a being who is believed to be mythical? The hero of 
Dostoevsky’s ‘Idiot’ is often regarded as a noble character; but 
can we make him an object of reverence? Obviously, we cannot. 
It follows that acceptance of the Christ-myth theory is not 
consistent with one’s being a Christian,® and also that religious 
conviction is a matter of belief as well as of moral allegiance. 
Both these conclusions are inconsistent with Braithwaite’s 
position. 





It is surprising that Braithwaite should have thought otherwise; for the 
regenerative power of stories about saintly men and women is surely threatened by 
doubts concerning their historicity, since such Pore ervey could lead one to question 
whether the perfections attributed to them are ble by human beings. 
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Of course, these are relatively minor criticisms. The over- 
whelming objections to Professor Braichwaite’s interpretation of 
religion are those which can be brought <gainst it from the stand- 
point of traditional Christian-ty. Nevertaeless, they may held to 
show that he has performed the service of reducing a disastrous 
view of religion to an extreme of banalizy. 


Magee University College, Londonderry. 


DISCUSSION 


MODERN PHILOSOPHERS CONSIDER RELIGION: 
A REPLY 


Bye R. F. HOLLAND 


Though I can only speak for myself, I do not think 
Professor A. Boyce Gibson* has grasped quite accurately the 
position he wishes to criticise. 


1. He says I argued: Metaphysics is a product of confusion; 
theology is a species o3 metaphysics; therefore theology is a 
product of confusion. And he says, too, that I slid to this. I am 
glad he gives a page-refezence, for at the early stage of my paper 
to which he refers it can be seen that I was simply outlining the 
position to be “argued for—the supporting considerations 
extended over the whole of the rest of the paper—and that T 
only alluded to metaphysics en passant. 


2. Because I spoke of a believer’s relationship to God but 
deemed it a confusion to regard God as an existent such as might 
in principle be the subject of enquiry, he claims that I was in 
two minds and had maybe not “outgrown the period of 
philosophy when to be related was somehow not to be”. However, 
there are relations between numbers, for instance, and if it 
should be asked in the manner of Socrates, “Are numbers some- 
thing or are they nothing?”, then the answer must be that they 
are indeed something. There are numbers: but the giving of this 
answer will not imply taat the meaning of the expression “the 
number four” is constituted by its being the name of an existent 
or class of existents. 


3. He represents it as my opinion that to think—without 
qualification—about God. and to be artistic in His honour is to be 
unreligious. But (a) the sort of ‘thinking about’ God which I 
had in mind for condemnation was not unqualified. It could be 
indicated (indeed was indicated) by analogy with ornithological 
thinking about birds and entomological thinking about insects. 
And (b) what I denied to be religious was not the role of the 
esthetic in the service of religion, but something else which I 
called the quasi-esthetic, i.e. the confusion which characterises 
religion itself as an esthetic matter. I remarked that the employ- 





1This Journal, v. 35, no 3, December, 1957. 
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ment of esthetic devices could be damaging to religion (not that 
they necessarily were: I was thinking of the possibility of 
unsuitable attitudes and sentiments. being fostered in this way and 
of the danger that the tail might start wagging the dog). 


4. He says that I “appear zo think that God is somehow 
honoured by the denial of His existence” and that on my view 
it is “religiously as well as philcsophically important that God 
should not exist”. Th= position I advocated was that God’s 
existence could be sensibly denied. witain the context of religious 
discourse, but that this would amcunt to a profession of atheism. 
The assertion that Goc existed would have the corresponding 
function of being a profession of religious belief (not a vestigial 
explanation of what the belief was about). Outside of such a 
context, God’s existence could nct w:thout confusion be denied 
any more than it could be asserted. So far then from its being 
philosophically importart that Ged should not exist, the denial 
that He existed, uttered as a piece of philosophy, could have no 
significance, and I did not utter it. On the other hand it could be 
significantly denied in fhilosophy that when a religious believer 
said that God existed he was stating or implying—I mean really 
stating or implying, as opposed to what he might confusedly 
think he was doing-—-an empirical hypothesis concerning an 
existent. And this I did deny. Buc I also spoke in such a way as 
to suggest that the denial were of sore general, positive benefit 
within religion, and here I think I was seriously mistaken: it 
could only be beneficial in philosophy and only as an antidote to 
certain confusions at that. However, this is not one of the 
mistakes I am accused of by Boyc2 Gibson. 


University College of Swansea. 


A NOTE ON A PROBLEM ABOUT INDIVIDUALITY 
By J. BoBIK 


Mr. Stove raises two very interesting problems about 
individuality, the first of whica (problem A)? I wish to consider. 
First of all, Mr. Stove’s first problem; secondly, what appears to 
me to be a way, perhaps the proper way, to solve this problem. 

Mr. Stove’s problem is this. He begins by assuming that: 
(1) being at a place at a time, i.e., being at a “place-time’, is 
what individuates our finite individuals, this man, this dog, etc., 
ie., gives a finite individual a numerical identity as well as its 
numerical difference from other individuals; (2) identity rooted 
in something other than beng at the same place-time, and 
difference rooted in something other than being at different place- 
times, is a generic identity and a generic difference respectively ; 
(3) numerical and generic identity and difference are exhaustive 
types or principles of identity and difference; (4) numerical and 
generic identity and difference are independent types or principles 
of identity and difference. Tken he asks (and it appears to him 
that the answer must be no) whether the identity and difference 
of place-times merely as place-times can be a generic identity and 
difference. Because numerical and generic identity and difference 
are exhaustive, it should follow that the identity and difference 
of place-times merely as place-times is a numerical identity and 
difference. But again, it appears to Mr. Stove that this cannot 
be so. 

Before giving Mr. Stove’s reasons for concluding that “it 
looks as though the difference and identity of place-times as such 
will fit under neither the numerical nor the generic principle”, 
it will be helpful to exemplify what Mr. Stove appears to under- 
stand by generic identity and difference, on the one hand, and 
numerical identity and difference, on the other. 

First, generic identity and difference. Consider two balls, 
one a billiard ball, the other a basket ball. These differ generically 
in that one is a billiard ball and the other a basket ball. If they 
are both red, they are generically identical in being red. Or, 
consider two billiard balls, one yellow, one red. They are generi- 
cally identical in being billiard balls, but generically different in 
that one is yellow and one is red. Or, consider two men, one of 
whom is tall, the other short. They are generically identical in 








t Stove, D, C. “Two Problems About Individuality,” Australanan Journal 
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ane men; generically different in that one is tall, the other 
short. 

Secondly, numerical identity end difference. Consider two 
billiard balls identical in every pcssible way but one—that of 
being at the same plaze-time. 3otk are billiard balls, hence 
identical as billiard balls; both are blask, hence identical in being 
black; both have the same diametz2r, hence, etc. But one (A) is 
here (at place B), the other (C) is taere (at place D), at some 
given same moment in time (E). A is at B-E; C is at D-E. A 
and C are numerically different, beceuse they are “at different 
place-times”.* But A and C cannct both be at B-E (or at D-E); 
if they were, then they would not be numerically different; they 
would be numerically identical, because they are “at a same 
place-time”.® 

Now, the reasons Mr. Stove gives for his conclusion. Two 
place-times merely as place-times cannot be generically different. 
For to ask about the difference b2tween place-times as such “is 
simply to ask about their difference incependently of their generic 
difference if any”.® lace-times merely as place-times are 
generically identical in being plac2times. Hence, if they differ, 
their difference must be a difference independent of, i.e., other 
than, a generic difference. 

The identity of one place-time merely as a place-time cannot 
be a generic identity. For to asx about the identity of “ ‘one 
place-time merely as such’ is simply to ask . . . about its identity 
independently of its generic identity if any”.’ The identity of 
one place-time as such cannot be = generic identity, because all 
place-times as such have this in commen that they are place-times, 
which for that very reason canno: Le the identity of any one 
place-time as such. Hence, if one place-time as such has an 
identity, it must be an identity independent of, i.e., other than, a 
generic identity. Further, because zhe two types of identity and 
difference are independent, one must allow for the conjunction 
of numerical difference and complee zeneric difference, whereas 
place-times are obviously not ccmpletely generically different; 
three-dimensionality of space arc irreversibility of time are 
properties repeated in different place-times.® 

If the identity and difference of place-times as such cannot 
be a generic identity and difference, then it must be a numerical 
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identity and difference, since the two types are assumed to be 
exhaustive. 

But two place-times as such cannot be numerically different, 
because ““place-times are not ‘at’ place-times at all”.® 

Nor can the identity of one place-time as such be a numerical 
identity, because it will have “at least that generic . . . identity 
which is common to place-times as such; but which, just for that 
reason, cannot constitute sts identity.”2° And, again, as above in 
regard to its numerical difference, its identity cannot be a 
numerical identity, because a place-time is not at a place-time. 

“So it looks as though the difference and identity of place- 
times as such will fit under neither the numerical nor the generic 
principle.” = 

Now I should like to present what appears to me to be a 
way, perhaps the proper way, to solve this problem, a way which 
Mr. Stove recognizes, but does not employ. 

Clearly, to speak of the identity and difference of place- 
times as such is to speak of the identity and difference which 
belong to place-times in virtue of their being place-times, and 
not in virtue of anything other which, because other, will be a 
lucky accident and irrelevant. Of which type is this identity and 
difference? Since a principle must, clearly, possess what it 
confers on the principiate; since, further, what a place-time in 
virtue of its being a place-time confers on our finite individuals 
is individuality, i.e., a numerical identity and difference; it follows 
that the identity and difference which place-times possess must 
be a numerical identity and difference, and that they possess this 
type of identity and difference in virtue of their being place- 
times. Whereas a finite individual has a numerical identity and 
difference in virtue of the place-time at which it is, the place-time 
has a numerical identity and difference in virtue of itself. For 
any principle, in the respect in which it is a principle, cannot by 
definition have a principle of itself. 

To say the preceding is to say, I think, what Mr. Stove says 
in another way: 


At any rate, this much seems clear, from “B” at least, 
that whatever is taken as providing the ‘principle of 
individuation’—whether it be Space-Time or anything else 
—has to be regarded as an individual in a sense very 
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different from the sense in wkich ‘finite individuals’ are 
individuals,?# 
This very different sense in which z p_ace-time (or whatever else 
is taken to be principle of individcation) has a numerical identity 
and difference is this: m virtue cf itself. And what Mr. Stove 
says is clear from problem “B”, is clear, I think, from problem 
“A” as well, as he himself indicates when he says: 


. if we say, as we want -o, that two instances of a 
certain quality are zwo or are iiferent on the principle that 
they are at different place-tires, then we cannot give the 
same answer about the diffe-ence of the latter themselves. 
For place-times are not “ať” place time at all. And if 
we said that they are, the same difficulty would recur.1® 


Thus, we have distinguished two senses of numerical identity 
and difference: (1) numerical idertity and difference rooted in 
being at a place-time (the sense in which numerical identity and 
difference belong to finite indivaduals), and (2) numerical 
identity and difference rooted in be-ng a place-time (the sense in 
which numerical identity and difference belong to place-times 
as such). 

We can, I think, distinguish two senses of generic identity 
and difference, two senses which wll correspond to the two 
senses of numerical identity and difference: (1) generic identity 
and difference rooted ir. the possessicn of something same, but 
other than a same place-time; and something different, but other 
than different place-times (the serse in which generic identity 
and difference belong to finite individuals); and (2) generic 
identity and difference rooted in bemg something same, but other 
than a same place-time; and someting different, but other than 
different place-times (the sense in which generic identity and 
difference belong to those “things” which are the principles of 
the generic identity and difference cf finite individuals; the sense 
of generic identity and difference which parallels the second 
sense of numerical identity and difference). 

These distinctions made, it shoukd be clear that there is a 
sense in which numerical and generic identity and difference are 
exhaustive, and a sense in which they are not. Further, it should 
be clear that the identity which be.cngs to one place-time as such 
cannot be a generic identity, and that the difference between two 
place-times as such cannot be a zaneric difference. For place- 
times as such are nothing other thas place-times. Further, if 
two place-times as suck cannot te generically different, clearly 
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there cannot be a conjunction of numerical and generic difference 
in diferent place-times as such. 

Two things must be pointed out as regards the preceding 
paragraph: (1) to say that the difference between two place- 
times as such cannot be a generic difference is not to say that 
two place-times as such are generically identical, and (2) to say 
that there cannot be a conjunction of numerical and generic 
difference in different place-trmes as such is not to violate the 
independence of the two types of identity and difference; it serves 
to give this independence its proper location—in finite individuals. 

As regards the first pont, let us ask this question: is every 
instance of a having in common an instance of generic identity ?, 
and let us consider the following examples: 


(a) have this in common that 
(1) a red billiard ball and they are billiard balls. 
a yellow billiard ball ) (b) are generically identical in 
2 being billiard balls. 


(a) have this in common that 
they differ from one another 
(2) the red billiard ball and generically (one is red, one 
the yellow billiard ball is yellow). 
(b) are generically identical in 
being generically different. 


(a) have this in common that 
they are numerically different 

(3) the red billiard ball and from one another. 
the yellow billiard ball ) (b) are generically identical in 
being numerically different 

from one another. 


In the above three examples, each (a) is formulated as a having 
in common; each (b) as a generic identity. And when one 
speaks of a having in common as a generic identity, the sense is 
clear, i.e, we know what he intends to say. Hence, in example 
(1) above, we can use the (a) formulation or the (b) formula- 
tion, and the sense intended is the same, and it is clear that it is 
the same. The same is true in example (2), and in example (3). 
But the sense of having in common, and consequently the sense 
of generic identity, is clearly not the same in all three examples. 
In example (1), we have an instance of generic identity; for 
generic identity is identity rooted in the possession of a same 
“something” which is other than a same place-time. In example 
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(2), we have an instance of a commuraty or a having in common 
which can be called a generic identity—generic identity as rooted 
in the possession of different “somethings” which are other than 
different place-times. This is notning other than generic 
difference. In example (3), we hav2, again, an instance of a 
community which can be called a generic identity—generic 
identity as rooted in the possession of different place-times. This 
is nothing other than numerical difference. 

Let us consider now the follcwing. If being at a place-time 
is what individuates our finite individuals, then 

(a) have this in common that they are 
numer.cally different from each other 
in virtue of their being place-times. 

different place-times< (b) are geterically identical in being 
numerically different from each 
other :c virtue of their being place- 
times. 
Clearly, we have here, again, an instance of a community which 
can be called a generic identity, but which is nothing other than 
numerical difference—numerical difference in the second of the 
senses distinguished above. Clearly, two place-times as such 
cannot be generically identical in 2ither of the two senses 
distinguished above. For place-tines as such are nothing other 
than place-times. They cannot be generically identical in the first 
sense, because place-times as such are not finite individuals. They 
cannot be generically identical in the second sense, because place- 
times as such are not principles 21 any generic identity among 
finite individuals. 

As regards the second point. That the two types of identity 
and difference are independent is clear. A finite individual may 
or may not be generically differen: frcm another finite individual. 
For example, although Peter and Paul are numerically different, 
they are none the less generically sdentical in being men. The case 
is the same with Fido and Rover in bzing dogs. Peter and Fido, 
however, are generically, as well as numerically, different. Since 
numerical difference among finite individuals is found both with 
and without generic difference, it is clear that whatever accounts 
for numerical difference is quite distinct from and independent 
of whatever accounts for generic difference. It is likewise clear 
that finite individuals are in fossession of two types of 
differentiator, the numerical and che generic. A place-time as 
such, however, possesses only tha: which accounts for numerical 
difference. Thus, what is clearlz true for finite individuals is 
clearly not true for the principle of their numerical difference. 


University of Notre Dame. 


FREEDOM AND EVIL 
By P. M. FARRELL 


Recent discussion of the “paradox” of evil and omnipotence 
has raised some interesting speculative and quite actual questions. 
They have a peculiarly Australian relevance since the article which 
originally stimulated them was written from Sydney.* This was 
commented on from Western Australia and was the subject of 
some quite acute observations in public discussion in Melbourne. 

I believe it to be both possible and necessary to assert a 
non sequitur to the conclusion of the original article, which 
suggests that the theologian is in a positively irrational position 
in the analysis of the “paradox”. I hope to have shown? not only 
that the original article, while certainly stimulating, is in fact 
inconclusive even from logical and historical standpoints—but also 
that certain theologians have, in fact, seen the problem in depth 
and resolved it there. 


The resolution lies in an analysis of the nature of evil and of 
the nature of contingent being.* 

In this note, however, I wish to indicate a corollary of that 
resolution, since the corollary has a direct bearing on a penetrating 
criticism, made in Melbourne, of a point well made by Mr. Grave 
against Professor Mackie. 

Mr. Grave suggests, apropos of Professor Mackie’s article, 
that “The point of the theist’s reply is that moral evils are not 
necessary, but necessarily possible consequences of freedom.” 

This does get directly to the point—and, in a strictly philo- 
sophical context, could scarcely anticipate the objection which 
was, in fact, made to it. 

The objection from Melbourne can, I think, be fairly sum- 
marized as follows: 


“If moral evils are not necessary, but necessarily possible 
consequences of freedom, how can the theologian consistently 
maintain his position in regard to the saints—that they are at once 





1“Evil and Omnipotence”’, J L Macke, Mind, April, 1955 
*“On Evil and Omnipotence’, S A. Grave, Mind, April, 1956. 
8“Eyvil and Ommipotence”, P. M. Farrell, Mind, July, 1958 


‘Tt ıs impossible here to explain the meaning of “contingent” if it is not already 
known. The difficulty anges from the essential simplicity of the notion It must 
suffice to give the perhaps too lapidary definitions of “contingent” as “that which 
can be otherwise” and of “necessary” as “that which cannot be otherwise”, 
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free and yet impeccable, i.e., immuze from the possibility of moral 
evil?” 

The objection is acute, for it sees clearly that, if the original 
statement be true, then the theolegian is in a genuine dilemma. 
He must then concede either that the beats have no freedom (in 
which case they lack an elementary human perfection)—or that 
they can still sin, since they mest suffer from the necessarily 
possible consequences of their frezdom. (In this case they have 
gained none of the stability the -heologian ordinarily associates 
with their beatitude. ) 

It should be noted that, while it is thoroughly legitimate, the 
objection invokes conclusions drawn by the theologian more 
formally from Revelation against his more formally metaphysical, 
i.e., rational, conclusions. It is for this reason that Mr. Grave 
could not reasonably have anticipated it. 

The theologian must, however, answer it—for his conclusions 
in metaphysics and psychology (i.¢., from his rational examination 
of being, evil, freedom etc.) must harmonise with his formally 
theological conclusions. If they dc not he is forced to commit the 
ultimate absurdity of an appeal te a ‘dual truth”. 

I believe it can be shown that there is no need to resolve the 
dilemma since the theologian was, in fact, never in it. 

It has already been indicated that the problem of evil is 
resolved in depth only in a philosopkical, i.e., metaphysical con- 
sideration of contingent being precisely as contingent. It follows 
as a necessary corollary that for Mr. Grave’s proposition : 


“Moral evils are not necessary, but necessarily possible con- 
sequence of freedom” (italics mire) 
we must substitute the proposition: 


“Moral evils are not necessary, but necessarily possible con- 
sequences of contingency.” 

The implications of this posit on are very great indeed. I am 
concerned here, however, only to show briefly its relevance to the 
harmony of freedom and impeccability in the blessed. 

At the outset, it is necessary to insist that the distinction is 
no mere philosophical quibble to accommodate a theological 
difficulty. It is quite simply a corollary following on the rational 
resolution of the problem of ev-l. That resolution is, in fact, 
already implicit in Aristotle, i.e., befcre the Redemption of man- 
kind and therefore before the beat-fic vision was accessible to man, 
and therefore before there were eny blessed in the proper sense. 

To appreciate the force of this corollary as it affects freedom, 
it will be necessary to recall certain elements of the psychology - 
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of will as accepted into Thomistic theology. They are summarily 
and arbitrarily stated here, but those well informed in this field, 
whether agreeing with them or not, will know that they are not 
arbitrarily reached. We must also remember that this analysis is 
strictly philosophical, no longer empirical but post-empirical. 
Having seen what the will does, it passes to the question, what is 
the will? 

The human will discloses certain necessary and certain con- 
tingent factors. The necessary factors, necessary in the sense 
that will or voluntary acts would not be such without them, are 
an exclusive tendency to good and freedom. 


The exclusive tendency to good is an expression of the 
teleological principle—to tend to such an end is the very nature 
of such a thing. Thus it is of the nature of vision to see colour, of 
heliotropic organisms, precisely as heliotropic, to tend towards the 
sun, of the will, precisely as will, to desire good. 


The relation in each case is known to the Thomist as 
“transcendental” in the sense that the object or term of the nature 
enters into its definition. 


The tendency of the will exclusively to good is empirically 
verified in that nothing is desired precisely as evil, though what is 
in fact evil may be desired as good—and that no man wills to be 
miserable unless it seems good to him to be miserable. 


The ordination of the will to good is, then, conceived as 
metaphysical and necessary—and not as normative. The power of 
choice of the willing subject cannot change this ordination since 
while his choice extends to a wide range of goods it does not 
extend to the nature of his will. 


The second necessary element in will is that it be free. Free- 
dom involves in its concept an indeterminate capacity to choose, 
ie, a certain antecedent indifference, not towards good, but 
towards a variety of possible acts or objects in which the desire 
for good may be realized. The variety of these objects and their 
capacity to serve the good of the willing subject is disclosed only 
by the intellect. Freedom is, therefore, concerned exclusively with 
good and is conceived as a concomitant of intellect—the range of 
volition and freedom as coextensive with the range of reason or 
intellect." 








SI am fully aware that this intellectualist pomtion contrasts sharply with an 
ancient voluntarism which persists strongly even to Bertrand Russell and beyond 
The latter’s Human Society wn Etlucs and Polstics, e.g, follows Hume and Comte in 
limiting intellect to the choice of means and assigns the determination or selection of 
ends to such non-rational factors as desire, emotion, ete I beleve, however, that 
this latter view in the last analysis cannot be sustained. 
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It is from these concepts that the Thomist sees a radical 
absurdity in such propositions as: “freedom consists in the power 
of choice between good and evil.” Thus, too, he defines sin, not 
primarily in terms of evil, but in terms of good—in the aversion 
from the supreme good (God) consequent on conversion to a 
partial good desired for ics own sake ard without reference to the 
supreme. 

We must now ask hcw such aversion is possible—or, what 
is the same question: how is moral evil possible? This leads to a 
consideration of the contiagent or variable factor in volition. This 
can be considered from three standpoints: 


1. Antecedent contingency of choice: While the will cannot 
but desire good and ultimately a supreme good, a variety of objects 
can be chosen to this erd, one rather than another, and all as 
means in harmony with and in subordination to the ultimate end. 
This antecedent indifference before a range of possible means is 
consequent on the range of reason and is a perfection. It is found 
supereminently in God, who can elect ore of his effects rather than 
another in the manifestation of His goodness—and it is found in 
man. It persists in the blessed and in no way necessarily involves 
the possiblity of evil. 

2. Adventitious Contingency: While evil as such cannot be 
an object of volition, it can, in the case of the human intellect, be 
willed in fact, and willed only, as an apparent good. The possibility 
of such confusion is a d2fect—and is attributable to the human 
intellect which being finite is limited and therefore fallible. The 
will, however, is dependent on it. But it does not belong to the 
nature of a faculty that it should be defective in its operation. 
Obscurity in anyone’s vision does not argue to obscurity as a 
necessary property of vision as such, or that vision is ordained to 
obscurity rather than to clarity. So too, contingency, in this case 
defectibility, is adventitious in regard to intellect and so to will 
and is due to the condition of the nature in which these are 
received. While this condition remains, moral evil remains 
necessarily possible—and in fact occurs—but the intrinsic possi- 
bility of the will’s so tending to good that it could in no way tend 
to evil remains intact. 

3. Psycho-physical Contingency: this derives in part from 
the fact that human knowledge is acquired with difficulty. In 
moral matters it is rarely so compelling in the comprehension of 
its object that the intellect cannot be led to consider that object 
from a different standpoint and this from a wide variety of 
motives, both good and tad. It suffices to recall our revision of 
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certain values at different stages of life, the re-education urged in 
criminal reform and the fact that “brain-washing” is possible. The 
Socratic identification of moral evil with ignorance is true in this 
context. Evil is a necessarily possible consequence of this 
contingency. 

It also derives in part from the affective and emotional 
instability of human nature. The psychology of the emotions and 
passions is important here since it is a fact of experience that such 
factors disturb the objectivity of reason and bring disorder to the 
will. The free movement of the intellect can be impeded and the 
will concentrated on a good which is, at most, partial. This good 
is, in itself or in its circumstances, only too often foreign and 
opposed to the proper good of man—and capable of recognition as 
such with the subsiding of passion and the return of emotional 
tranquility. A 

Moral evil (or sin) is a necessarily possible consequence of 
this contingency—a capacity to defect not intrinsic to intellect or to 
will and therefore not intrinsic to freedom, but consequent on the 
psycho-somatic instability of human nature. 

While these factors can be isolated and recognized by 
experience and reason alone and without Revelation, their truth 
and their depth are made visibly clear in the revealed fact of 
original sin—with its consequent obscuring of the intellect and 
disorder in the volitional and appetitive faculties of man. 

It should be noticed again that neither the adventitious nor 
the psycho-somatic contingent factors affect the nature of will 
precisely in itself as such. They are extrinsic and do not, there- 
fore, preclude the possibility of a condition of existence of the 
human will in which it would so tend freely to good that it could 
in no way tend to evil. 

At death, the contingency due to psycho-somatic factors 
ceases with the separation of soul and body. The contingency due 
to limitation of intellect also ceases—in the case of the blessed by 
apprehension of an infinite good. This apprehension is of such 
clarity that it becomes impossible to see any partial good outside 
its reference to the infinite. 

The concomitant will follows this vision and its definition is 
wholly intact—it centres exclusively on a wholly exhaustive good 
in a continuous act which is wholly from within and utterly 
without constraint. 

The contingency necessarily involved in freedom of choice 
remains, since it is a perfection. But since choice never extended 
to the natural ordination to good, and since the ultimate good is 
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exhaustive of all possible good and -s already possessed, no partial 
or finite good can be loved withouz subordination to the total or 
infinite good. Thus moral evil or sm becomes impossible. 

This question of freedom is cue of the most difficult, most 
rewarding and most actval in metaphysics. The problem is new 
for every maturing mind. It has beer impossible to give here more 
than the elements of a solution, and tha: crudely. But they should 
suffice to show the philosophical context in which the theologian 
sees moral evil as a consequerce not of freedom but of 
contingency. 

Dominican House of Studies, Melbourne. 
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Tue Poriticar PuHmosopHy or Hosses: His THEORY oF 
OsLicaTIoN. By Howard Warrender. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1957. ix, 346 pp. 68s. (Australian). 


Mr. Warrender has given us a well written, concise, and very 
provoking account of Hobbes’s political philosophy. He has 
deliberately avoided considering that political philosophy in its 
historical context, or in its relation to Hobbes’s views on 
epistemology and philosophical method. This narrowness, how- 
ever, has enabled him to go thoroughly into certain difficulties of 
Hobbist terminology (e.g., into Hobbes’s own use of the words 
‘rights’ and ‘obligation’) so that it is impossible to read his book 
without greatly clarifying one’s own view of a by no means clear 
philosopher. 

He begins* by distinguishing three views of Hobbes’s theory 
of obligation, which may be identified with those of Sir Leslie 
Stephen, Professor Oakeshott, and Mr. Warrender himself. The 
first, or Stephen’s, view is that Hobbes’s is a theory of how men 
do act. But, despite appearances, Stephen’s interpretation: .. . 
“does not offer any further theory concerning how men ought to 
act, which can in any way differ from this. It would allow of a 
theory dealing with men’s observance of laws of the type studied 
in natural science—generalizations about what happens, and the 
term obligation could be used in this connexion,as when we might 
say that a person falling from a cliff is obliged to fall with a 
certain acceleration... [but]... rules out any normative use of 
the term, obligation, and denies the existence in Hobbes’s work of 
any theory of obligation which is properly applicable to laws of 
a legal or moral character’? 

Warrender rightly dismisses this improbable doctrine by 
pointing to the whole of his own inquiry. 

The second view, which he identifies with Oakeshott but 
which, I think, has had such a following as to render it almost 
orthodox, he summarizes thus: 


“Hobbes’s State of Nature is a moral vacuum; moral obliga- 
tions begin only in civil society and moral distinctions become valid 
only through the alchemy of a sovereign will. It follows that the 
so-called laws of nature or divine laws in Hobbes’s theory do not 





1 Pp. 3-8 
3P. 4 
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impose moral obligations upon th2 individual apart from their 
being the commands of the civil sovereign, though it is, of course, 
possible that they may oblige in a quite different sense.’”® 

The third view, which is Warrznder’s own, but which he also 
finds in A. E. Taylor: 


it 


. implies that there is in Hobbes’s philosophy a theory 
of . . . obligation of the same type that runs through the whole 
of his account of man, toth apart from and within civil society. 
Hence if the obligation to obey the c.vi law is a moral obligation, 
men have moral obligations in Hobbes s State of Nature’’.* 

He then proceeds to expound this third view without much direct 
criticism of those he has rejected. The exposition is divided into 
three parts, the first of which is an account of obligation in 
Hobbes’s State of Nattre, while the second offers a comple- 
mentary account of ob-igation in Hobbes’s civil society. In 
these two Parts: 


“The case is . . . presented for the view that there is a single 
and consistent theory of obligation connecting the duties of man, 
considered apart from civil society, with those of the citizen... 
This theory as it affects toth the Stace of Nature and civil society, 
may be regarded .. . as a theory cf a persistent moral obligation 
to obey natural law.”® 
The Warrender Hobbes, i.e., is placed squarely in the natural law 
tradition with the conclision (ha-cly overstated) that Hobbes 
constitutes ‘a revolution ia the history cf political thought of much 
smaller dimension than is generally allowed’. 


Part III is an attempt to discover the ultimate ground of this 
obligation’ and to determine more precisely Hobbes’s doctrine of 
natural law. There are, broadly, two possibilities: 


1. Men ought to obey natcral law because obedience is 
means to salvation, which is their highest interest; or 
contrariwise, neglect of thes2 laws leads to divine punish- 
ment, which represents th2mr greatest evil. 

2. Natural law is zhe will of (so4, and ought to be obeyed 
for that reason.” 

Mr. Warrender speaks most unce-tainly in this section, and is 
unable to decide which of the two pcssibilities, or which combina- 
tion of them, to attribute to Hobbes. He points out, however, that 

aP. 5. 

“PL 7. 

SP. 11, my italics. 

eP. 310. 

TP. 279. 
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whatever we decide here will not affect his argument in Parts I 
and II, provided that we accept something like his suggestions. 
But he does not point out that the problems of Part III are 
entailed by the acceptance of his thesis in Parts I and II, and that 
if we reject the argument of those parts then we are not con- 
fronted by the specific difficulties he raises in the third. We 
should, however, have to face the same type of difficulty, viz., that 
of determining what the ultimate grounds of obligation are in 
Hobbes, so long as we take the view that Hobbes is expounding a 
theory of obligation of some kind. It is, then, by his account of 
obligation in the state of nature and in civil society, and especially 
in the account of the relation between these two, that Mr. 
Warrender’s theory stands or falls, and in my opinion it does not 


stand. 
* * * 


Part I is divided into three chapters, on ‘Covenants’, “The 
Laws of Nature’ and ‘The Conditions of Law and Obligation’, 
respectively. Its main purpose is to show that Hobbes believed 
that men could be obliged in the state of nature, and there is no 
doubt that Mr. Warrender has made his point. He simply points 
out that a man in the state of nature is obliged by a valid covenant 
where the other party has already performed his partè and where 
no cause of fear, subsequent to the covenant, occurs. Since 
adherents to what I have called the orthodox view of Hobbes 
sometimes say that men in the state of nature can incur no obliga- 
tions, it is as well to have our attention called to what Hobbes 
in fact said. Similarly, in his account of the laws of nature, 
Warrender easily shows that Hobbes said that men were obliged 
to obey the laws of nature even when in the state of nature, as 
long as certain invalidating conditions were absent. His general 
discussion of these aspects of Hobbism is careful and instructive 
(for example, he is able to correct Taylor’s view that all obliga- 
tion to obey the law of nature is reciprocal by referring to De 
Cive III, 27n), although at times we could wish for a closer 
examination of certain crucial confusions.’ 

But Mr. Warrender is not content to show that Hobbes said 
that, granted the presence of certain conditions, men in the state 





®Or, as he should have said, where a man believes that the oth 
performed his part c omger party -nag 


? For example, on pp. 50 and 232 he accepts Hobbes’s own assurence that the 
third law of nature (“that men perform their covenants made”) follows from the 
second, without remarking that 1f a covenant is a species of contract, and a contract 
involves a mutual transferring of right, and a mutual transference ıs distinguished 

a renunciation, and a renunciation is all that the second law requires, then the 
second law does not imply the third 
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of nature are obliged by the laws of nature. He also asserts that 
this obligation is moral obligation; and it is here that his thesis 
appears at its weakest. Many critics have argued that Hobbes’s 
state of nature was a moral vacuum, and that although men might 
be obliged by the Jaws of nature ir the state of nature, they are 
not morally obliged. The line of a-gument is too well-known to 
elaborate here. It may be summed ep by saying that while Hobbes 
says that the laws of nature are God’s commands, yet in fact he 
neither believed this nor expected his readers to believe that he 
believed it; on the contrary, he took the laws of nature to be 
nothing more than prudential maxims for those who desire their 
own preservation. This is a view zhat needs to be taken very 
seriously and not merely brushed aside in the Warrender manner. 
Mr. Warrender himself agrees that f we deny that God plays an 
essential role in Hobbism, then his wn account of Hobbes’s 
doctrine of obligation is invalidatec.° We might expect, then, 
that he would carefully dispose of the arguments in question. 
Instead, we get only this: 

“The charge that Hobbes’s doctrine :s essentially atheistical in 
character has not, however, been wel. established. It has often 
been based upon argumenta ad hominem. And even where an 
appeal has been made to Hobbes’s text, the question of his 
atheism has frequently been confused with the more debatable but 
irrelevant question of whether he was in any precise sense a 
Christian; or a case has been made . . . by relying heavily upon 
one part of an antithesis and igno-ing the other part which com- 
pletes its meaning.* And then he happily goes on to say that: 
“Tn the present work, Hobbes’s statements regarding the place of 
God will be taken as a necessary part of his theory, and it will 
be contended that this allows the most probable construction to be 
put upon his text.” 

This provocative dismissal of a widely held and strongly argued 
case seems so inconsistent with the standard of scholarship of the 
rest of the book that I am quite unable to account for it. 

Even Mr. Warrender does not want to say (I infer) that 
Hobbes was a Christian; presumably he believes that he was a 
deist. But even if that were true ™ it remains a fact that by the 
time Hobbes was finished with God he has completely stripped 

oT 

2 Which is doubtful; cf. Strauss’s Natural Right and History, pp. 198 
í. Warrender has, in effect, offered the same interpretation of Hobbes that 
R, Derathé offered of Rousseau on p. 159 of his Rosseau et la Science 
Politique. Derathé said that “Rousseeu n'aurait pu d'ailleurs rejeter l'idée 


de loi naturelle sans priver du mêne coup le contrat social de toute 
sanction morale”. 
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him of any determinate qualities at all. If Hobbes said that he 
believed that God existed, he also quite unambiguously said that 
neither he nor anybody else could have any idea at all of what 
God was like. And this disembowelling ‘of the idea of God he 
explicitly extends to God’s will, in the marvellously ironical 
passage in De Cive (XV, 14), when he says that: 


“When we therefore attribute a will to God, it is not to be con- 
ceived like unto ours, which is called a rational desire; (for if 
God desires, he wants, which for any man to say, is a contumely) ; 
but we must suppose some resemblance which we cannot 
conceive”, 

Tf we take this and similar passages seriously, as I think we must 
(because of their being entailed by his materialism and 
nominalism), then we shall have to conclude that Hobbes was 
being evasive when he spoke of the laws of nature as the 
commands (i.e., as expressions of the will )of God. For the laws 
of nature can be known (we may read them in the Leviathan) and 
described, while none of God’s attributes (which includes his will) 
can possibly be known. It seems, therefore, a much more 
economical hypothesis to assume that Hobbes’s own contem- 
poraries knew him better than Mr. Warrender and to take him as 
an atheist (or Epicurean) putting forward a naturalistic doctrine 
in the only form he dared. It is certainly insufficient merely to 
assume the reverse. 

* * * 


Mr. Warrender concludes his first Part by saying that 
“Hobbes’s entire theory of moral obligation has now been given in 
outline, and what remain are matters of explanation or the applica- 
tion of this theory to the affairs of men under various circum- 
stances”. In Part I he argued that men in the state of nature could 
be obliged by the laws of nature; in Part II he proceeds to argue 
that all obligation, including obligation in civil society, has its 
source in the laws of nature, and that covenants and commands are 
never the source of obligation in Hobbes’s theory, but merely 
instrumental, or ‘validating conditions’. Hobbes’s contractarianism 
is necessary for his theory of obligation, but it is certainly not 
sufficient; indeed, it plays a ‘subordinate role’. Warrender’s 
argument here is of a subtlety and force quite the equal of 
Hobbes’s own; in fact, sincerity aside, his account of Hobbes is 
paralleled only by Hobbes’s account of God. In view of the com- 
plexity and scattered quality of his writing in this section, I shall 
try to indicate his general line by the discussion of one of the more 
important issues. 
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On pages 243 ff. he considers (and not too unfavourably) 
Lubienski’s idea that the contract slays no essential part in 
Hobbism, and he urges that it is in fact necessary in order to give 
God’s will content. Strictly, God’s wil is sufficient to account for 
all obligation, but it is indetermina-e; and, “apart from natural 
law, there is no sure way of proceeding by way of reason in the 
discovery of God’s commands”.” 


Here we might object to the qualification “apart from natural 
law” and, pointing to p. 180 of the Blackwell Leviathan, rejoin 
that Hobbes explicitly said that of all laws the law of nature was 
the most obscure and most in need 91 interpretation, and that the 
law of nature gains its validity and definition from the sovereign. 
And we might support this by reference to what Mrs. Krook has 
called Hobbes’s ‘metaphysical nominalism’* and ask what the 
word ‘peace’ in the first law of nature mzans. For, as Mrs. Krook 
regularly urges, meanings are arbitrary for Hobbes, and cannot 
occur in the absence of contract or command. Hence, we could 
conclude, the mere application of reason to the first law of nature 
is no way of discovering God’s will, and our obligation to obey the 
law of nature must be construed in terms of contract or covenant, 
a conclusion directly contradictory t3 Warrender’s. His answer to 
this is contained in pp. 159-176 and <crns on his distinction (which 
he finds in Hobbes) between ‘Natu-<l Law in the Old Style’ and 
‘Natural Law in the New Style’. Oli Natural Law, then, can be 
interpreted by the individual alone and in the state of nature, 
where it is binding. He defines t as the Natural Law which 

“operates where the civil law is mo: ar cannot be effective”, a 
definition which permits its operation in civil society ; since Hobbes 
frequently indicates the continuance of the Natural Law in civil 
society, with its obligation in fore t4rerno. New Natural Law, on 
the contrary, is interpretable by the sovereign alone as part of the 
civil law, and is “coextensive with tke civil law as far as the 
subject is concerned”. Hobbes hac seemed inconsistent in saying 
both that the Natural Law could and could not be interpreted by 
the individual: Warrender tries to save Hobbes by saying that he 
only meant that some Natural Law (the Old) was interpretable 
by the individual, while some (the New) must be interpreted by 
the sovereign. Armed with this dist:nccion he is able to deal with 
the argument from nominalism by saying that this only applies to 





13 P, 245, 

u Dorothea Krook. ‘Thomas Hobbes a Doctrine of Meanin Truth”, 
Philosophy, XXXI ain 8. See also ker artcles in Polttscal aber I (1953), 
and Plislosophy, Pe 172. 


3 P, 147. 
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the New Natural Law, while the Old Natural Law goes unscathed. 
And, he can add, our obligation to obey the New Natural Law is 
in fact grounded in the Old Natural Law, is grounded in the third 
Law of Nature, ‘that men perform their covenants made’. 

That this attempt to save Hobbes for Warrender is quite thick 

with difficulty is suggested by Hobbes’s own remark that: 
“The interpretation of the laws of nature, in a commonwealth, 
dependeth not on the books of moral philosophy. The authority of 
writers, without the authority of the commonwealth, maketh not 
their opinions law, be they never so true. That which I have 
written in this treatise, concerning the moral virtues, and of their 
necessity for the procuring, and maintaining peace, though it be 
evident truth, is not therefore presently law; but because in all 
commonwealths in the world, it is part of the civil law. For though 
it be naturally reasonable; yet it is by the sovereign power that it 
is law: otherwise, it were a great error, to call the laws of nature 
unwritten law; whereof we see so many volumes published, and 
in them so many contradictions of one another.’’* 
Hobbes himself, that is, has told us that all of what he has written 
in his book belongs to what Mr. Warrender calls the New Natural 
Law. And what has he written? That to rebel against the 
sovereign is against the Natural Law; that the breach of all 
obligations in foro interno is against the Natural Law; that for the 
sovereign to fail to procure the safety of the people ıs against the 
Natural Law. Yet Mr. Warrender would call all these breaches 
of the Old Natural Law. Lest this seem absurdly formal, let me 
hasten to add that this confusion in Hobbes is essential to Hobbes, 
and that any attempt to make Hobbes consistent here is simply 
to rewrite him. 

And, in fact, it seems doubtful that Mr. Warrender has 
succeeded in making him consistent. For how are the Old and the 
New Natural Laws to be distinguished? The answer shows that 
he has simply formalized Hobbes’s inconsistencies, has simply 
defined the Old and the New as that which can and that which 
cannot be interpreted by the individual alone, while no content 
on which such a distinction could be based is given to either. 
Talk of nominalism ! 

This reference to Hobbes’s inconsistency leads us to the villain 
of Mr. Warrender’s thesis, Professor Oakeshott. Although he 
makes comparatively little reference to Oakeshott, he always 
mentions him when he wants to illustrate the advantages of his 
interpretation over what he takes to be the only other reasonable 
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interpretation of Hobbes directly opposed to his. His main charge 
against Oakeshott is that he, with his insistence on locating the 
origin of moral obligation in sovereiz1 command, simply can’t 
accommodate those many passages wh2re Hobbes speaks of or 
implies obligation in the state of rature. But the fact that 
Warrender proves that the Dakeshott interpretation cannot stand 
does not prove that his own can. And indeed it suffers from just 
the opposite defects of Oakeshott’s view fcr while it easily accom- 
modates those parts of Hokbes that Ozkeshott’s does not, it can 
only deal with the place of the sovereign and of covenant by almost 
emptying those two devices of everything that has been taken to 
be characteristically Hobbist. (Warreader might naturally rejoin 
that that was just what he intended; aemely to correct a popular 
mistake: but to rebut as widely and strongly held a view as this 
needs something more than mere assertion.) Warrender’s thesis 
is a tremendous tour de force, and has been worked out with ah 
eye to the criticisms that Oakeshot: might bring; but, while 
Oakeshott’s introduction to zhe Leviatacn is deficient in a number 
of ways (and cannot be modified without abandoning the 
important theme that, despite frequent lapses, Hobbes’s doctrine 
is basically self-consistent), still I thk that Oakeshott gives a 
truer picture of Hobbes then does Werrender. As against both 
these views, however, I think we shoul accept the inconsistencies, 
and try to discover the reasons for then. 

This is not the place for yet anoth2- interpretation of Hobbes, 
but I may indicate the outline of whaz seems to be a more satis- 
factory view than either Warrender’s cr Dakeshott’s. Hobbes is 
best seen as neither squarely in the Natural Law tradition, nor 
squarely in what Oakeshott calls the tredition of will and artifice, 
but rather as moving from the forme: to the latter. Thus he is 
constantly tending to say that the reasoa I should obey the law is 
that I myself have willed ic, and thac the only moral obligation 
that can fall upon me must stem from myself; and there are times 
when he gets very close to something of that genuinely contrac- 
tarian kind.’ On the other hand, zs Frofessor Passmore has 
pointed out, Hobbes really did believe in a prescriptive Natural 
Law, he really thought that a man ought to seek peace and that if 
he did not he was infringirg a Natu-el Law.7* This, I suggest, 
indicates the most interesting line of mvestigation into Hobbes; 
namely, what was the use he made of “xs lapses into Natural Law 
theory, what were the difficulties thaz prompted his recidivism? 
Whatever the answers may be, it does seem that the nominalistic 


X For example, in his justificatim of punishm=rt ir Leviathan (Blackwell) p 202 
18 This Journal, KIX, p. 41 f. 
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side will show up as dominant and the Natural Law side as 
recessive. For his nominalism runs right through his thinking, as 
Mrs. Krook emphasises; and any interpretation, such as 
Warrender’s, which puts Natural Law at the centre of Hobbes’s 
thought instead of the periphery, is met with insurmountable 
difficulties in relating his political to his epistemological and meta- 
physical beliefs. They, on the other hand, who have been most 
concerned to connect his politics with the rest of his thought, and 
to show his historical background (M. B. Foster, Strauss, Oake- 
shott, and Krook), have also emphasized the nominalist side of 
Hobbes. 


* * * 


Although I have drawn attention to Warrender’s doctrine 
that Hobbes’s statements regarding the place of God should be 
taken at their face value and as a necessary part of his theory, 
his main emphasis in the discussion of obligation in the state of 
nature and civil society is on the laws of nature rather than on the 
will of God. It is not until he comes to discuss the ground of 
obligation in Part III that he extensively canvasses the place of 
God in Hobbism. But his general approach here is the same as 
that of the earlier sections of his work; namely, to show what 
Hobbes actually said on the subjecz to be consistent with the 
general Warrender doctrine. Even here, that is, we still get no 
attempt at a defence of his assumptions; he simply sets out to 
discover what, if his statements about God were sincere, Hobbes 
might have thought was the relation between God and moral or 
political obligation. If we accept the foregoing criticisms we shall 
not be surprised that the discussion here tends to be aporetic and 
inconclusive. Yet it is interesting to notice that, in pp. 309-31], 
where he is no longer out to defend the laws of nature as the 
source of obligation in Hobbism, he is ready to admit (even to the 
point of emphasis), the total indeterminacy of Hobbes’s God; and 
he goes on to agree that if we read Hobbes as striving for a 
naturalistic rather than a transcendental account of political 
obligation, then his own “entire discussion of the ground of 
obligation” in Hobbes “is seen to have a formal character”. But he 
still insists that this will not impugn his general thesis, and that 
Hobbes’s substantial argument for political obligation begins with 
Natural Law. That, of course, is formally so, but it would be very 
odd indeed to put Natural Law at the centre of such a theory and 
then to say that no account at all can be given of that law, either 
of its source or of its capacity to bind. 
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Yet that is what Mr. Warrender seems to me to have done 
throughout his whole book. He has begun with an unargued and 
(I think) totally unwarranted assump-ion and has then proceeded 
to interpret every relevant statement ir. Hobbes in terms of that 
assumption. The result, though illeg:trmately conceived, is sus- 
tained by the competence with which ke handles the complicated 
mass of detail and turns out to be, peraaps, the most stimulating 
book written on the subject. 

R. E. DOWLING. 

Queensland University. 
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TIME AND Mopatity. By A. N. Prior. Oxford University Press, 
1957. x, 148 pp. 46/6 (Australian). 


Tue FORMAL ANALYSIS OF NORMATIVE SYSTEMS. By Alan Ross 
Anderson. Tech. report no. 2, contract SAR/Nonr-609 (16), 
U.S. Office of Naval Research, Group Psychology Branch, 
New Haven, 1956. vi, 100 pp. 


We sometimes want to say of a statement that its truth varies 
with the time of the utterance: “Socrates lives” was once true but 
is not now. If a logician says this seriously, however, he is making 
a break with tradıtion: propositions as usually understood are 
time-invariant. 


Prior makes this break and wrizes “Fp” for “p will be the 
case” and “Pp” for “p was the case”, the plain “p” doing duty 
for present tense. To begin with, all is olain sailing. There are 
some close analogies between tense-logic and modal logics: “P” 
and “P” both behave something like the possibility-operator “M”. 
(To say that something is possible is like saying that it will occur 
some day or has occurred in the past). In fact if, given a suitable 
set of postulates for “F” and “P”, we writs “Mp” for “ApF p”, “Tt 
either is or will be the case that p”, (or similarly for “ApPp”) 
the resulting logic of “M” is very like Lewis’s S4. And alterna- 
tively if we write “Mp” for “AApPprFp”, “It either is or was or 
will be the case that p”, the logic is exactly that of S5. (I am 
simplifying Prior’s notation). Moreover, tense-logic is at least in 
one respect less controversial than modal logic: iterations of the 
tense-operators as in “FFp”, “Tt will te the case that it will be the 
case that p”, do not introduce problems of interpretation in the 
way that iterations of modal operators de. 


The trouble starts when we move from a propositional to a 
functional calculus. Prior refuses (p. 34) to “tamper with quan- 
tification theory”. But the use of “F” and “P” as statement- 
forming operators on statements—in effect as adverbs—is not 
nearly so straightforward when we include in our system state- 
ments like “rx”, “There is something which s”, because the 
doctrine of the tenselessness of propositions seems to be embedded 
in the rules for the quantifiers. The explicit form in which the 
problem arises for Prior is that if we have, say, “F3x@x” for 
“In the future there will be something that ’s”, and “SrF@x” 
for “There is something now which will ® in the future”, we 
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find from the ordinary rules of quancification that the first of 
these statements implies the second: in effect, whatever exists 
in the future (or the past’ must exist now, though it need not 
have any present properties. This is of course paradoxical only 
on the assumption that existence can te a tensed, episodic affair, 
and it would be consonant with a Moore-Russell account of 
existence to deny this. But we cer at least follow Prior in 
wishing for a logic of “episodic” existence; and in any case, as 
he points out, similar problems arise in connection with other 
modal logics, eg. if we replace “F” im the above account by the 
possibility operator “M”. 

The presentation of these problexs is excellent, but I regret 
I cannot follow Prior in any of his atternpts at solving them. There 
are three, or perhaps fouz, alternate systems sketched in the 
book. The first is a system called Q (cr later 3T,) which is based 
on the premiss that it is impossible zo make a statement about 
anything which does not exist at the time of speaking. To be 
compelled to use such a language weuld clearly heavily circum- 
scribe the activities of historians: it is made to look slightly 
plausible only by the consistent cho.ce of future-tense examples. 
The other systems, %T,, ZT, and 3T, are based not on a propo- 
sitional calculus but on the Lesniewski “common-noun” logic, with 
the basic form of proposition “eab” as a sort of class-membership 
assertion. It is possible that a viable tense-logic might be erected 
on these foundations. But Prior’s attempts only illustrate that it 
cannot be done with “acverbial’’ t2nse-operators: unless tense- 
operators can be applied “adjectivally” to classes, as in “future 
moon-flyers” or “past Presidents of the United States”, there is no 
way of expressing any class-membersiips that stretch across time, 
eg. that the present President of the United States is a member 
of the class of future moor.-flyers. 

The discussions betwen the Ines of the actual system- 
building are everywhere stimulating. But it might have been 
better, after all, to “tamper with quantification theory”. In 
ordinary language there is a distinction, familiar enough, between 
tensed and tenseless “all” and “some”: “all men” sometimes means 
“all men, past present and future”, and sometimes just “all men 
alive today”, and “sometaing” can mean either “something now” 
or “something at some time”. If we use “Mp” as short for 
“AAPP pF p” we have “Mix6x” for “Something P’s, has ®’d or 
will & at some time or other”, wkich is a close approach to the 
tenseless “Something &’s” of the ordinary functional calculus: if 
not strictly tenseless it is at least terse-indifferent. It follows that 
the ordinary quantification laws mast be applied to M3 rather 
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than to 3. (And to LO rather than to M, where Lp=NMNp= 
KKpNPNfNFN}.) This might, of course, raise other problems. 

Prior himself reviews Anderson's work in an appendix: in 
fact the two books refer tenselessly to cne another. Anderson’s 
book is for the most part a careful orthodox presentation of 
possibility-logic and of “deontic” logic in the sense of von Wright 
—the logic of “obligatory”, “permitted” and “forbidden”. The 
principal novel feature is the suggestion that deontic logic can be 
derived by defining “p ıs forbidden” as “p strictly implies “S” 
(“LCpS”), where S is a constant proposition called “the 
sanction”, some standard form of threat or lament or prophecy of 
doom. “If you don’t stop it, Johnny, FIL tell your Pa”. This is 
neat; though not neat enough to prevent the resulting system 
from having some oddities. The author does not seem to mind the 
mumbo-jumbo that follows from wholesale iteration of modalities: 
an example at random is the theorem (p. 71) CPFpPFOp, “Tf it 
is permitted that it is forbidden that p, zhen it is permitted that it is 
forbidden that p be obligatory”. The only interpretation I can 
think of for this sort of thing is in connection with a hierarchy of 
command: if Admirals permit Captains to forbid p, then they 
ipso facto permit Captains to forbid Ensigns to make p obligatory 
to Seamen. According to the introduction, the system is ultimately 
intended for use in formulating “the normative structures 
developed by small groups in the process of solving problems”. 
I suppose we must wait and see: but in the meantime my advice 
to anyone who proposes to put deontic logic to practical use is the 
same as the well-known advice of Mr. Punch to those about to 
marry. 

C. L. HAMBLIN. 


Professor Prior writes to correct an error in Time and 
Modality: “The infinite matrix which is said on p. 23 to be 
characteristic for Lewis’s S4 is not so, but verifies some formulæ 
which S4 does not contain. This was pointed out to me by E. J. 
Lemmon: the example he gave (of a formula not in S4 but in the 
‘Diodoran’ system defined by my matrix) was ALCLpLqLCLgLp; 
I have since myself found others, notably CMLpLMLp.” 
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An ANALYSIS oF Knowine. By John Hartland-Swann, London. 
Allen & Unwin, 1958. 140 pp. 15s. (U.K.). 


Philosophical discussion in the past was “frequently vitiated”, 
Mr. Hartland-Swann says, “by the assumption that ‘know’ is a 
straightforward word like ‘grow’”. Things ought to be better 
now that philosophers have seen that ‘ know” is not a word which 
“wears its logic on its sleeve’. And h2 admits that in some ways 
they are better, but modern analyses of knowing have perpetuated 
problems which ought to have disappeared and have artificially 
created others. He proposes his new enalysis not only for its own 
sake, but as a help towards setting philosophical disputes 
(pp. 9-10). 

“Knowing, if it is knowing that, :nvo`ves deciding, or accept- 
ing a decision, that something is, was or will be the case” (p. 14). 
Hartland-Swann does not identify knowing that, and deciding 
that, something is the case. “I have cecided that this man is ill”, 
and “I know that this mar is ill’ are very different statements. 
I can add “though I may be mistaken” to the first, but not to the 
second. The decision implicitly expressed in the second statement 
is regarded by the speaker as “not open to revision”, and his 
statement has consequently an “atthority-pledging character” 
(pp. 25-26). Deciding that stands to knowing that as its “essential 
basis” (p. 16). 

It seems to me that if we have to decide that something is the 
case, we don’t know that it is. You go back, perhaps, to see if 
you had locked the door. “zou give i: a push and try the handle. 
You had. You don’t have to decide that you had; there is no 
doubt about it. And so wk2n your wife asks you if you are sure 
that the door is locked, you can say that you know it is. If she 
suspected that a decisio: was “mvolved” in your “know- 
statement”, she would send you back. to make sure. 

If “know” is a dispositional vezb, ‘knowing that’ must be 
“reduced ultimately to “knowing how’, Hartland-Swann asserts. 
He performs the reduction with the g-eatest of ease. To know that 
the earth is round is “to bz able to state correctly” that the earth 
is round. And there is nc “basic difference” between being able 
to, and knowing how to, state something correctly. The reduction 
does not put knowing that the earth is round on a par with 
knowing how to swim; the capacitizs are of different kinds. It 
does, however, Hartland-Swann admits, tend to mask the 
authority-pledging character of “I know” (pp. 60-63). 

Hartland-Swann gives his reason for holding that knowing 
involves deciding, when he discusses th2 analysis of “correctly”. 
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The dispositional analysis of “knowing that” leaves the element of 
decision hidden until we see that “correctly” has to be analysed 
as “in accordance with a dominant decision” (p. 20), or, 
Hartland-Swann elsewhere implies, as “in accordance with a 
decision which would be dominant if other people had access 
to the evidence on which one makes one’s personal 
decision”. Why can’t we say simply that “correctly’ means 
“in accordance with the facts’? “The point we have to 
grasp—and our normal linguistic habits make it difficult for us to 
do so—is that we have no way of ‘getting at’ the facts except by 
deciding that they are so and so on the basis of certain evidence. 
There is no mysterious direct access to them which enables a 
person who is fortunate or clever enough to hit on it to issue a 
series of absolutely and finally ‘correct’ factual statements” 
(p. 22). 

You give the door a push and try the handle. You still have 
to decide whether it is locked ; there is no mysterious direct access 
to the facts; all you ever have to go on is evidence. 


Tf “correctly” has to be analysed as “in accordance with a 


dominant decision”, how do we handle the familiar assertion “He 
was right all the time and the majority were wrong’? “The 
answer is that the phrase ‘He was right all the time’, if it is to be 
substantiated, indirectly implies a dominant decision. For by 
saying ‘He was right’ you automatically imply that the dominant 
decision is now the same as his original decision and ought to have 
been so in the first place” (pp. 21-22). 

The “decision-analysis” of “knowing that’, of which this 
analysis of “correctly” is an important part, shows us in' a general 
way when a claim to any piece of knowledge is justified. It is 
justified when the personal decision on which it is based has the 
support of a dominant decision, or would have the support 
of a dominant decision if there was general access to the 
evidence on which the personal decision is based. 


The most interesting thing in Hartland-Swann’s book is his 
approach to the “descriptive problem” presented by the existence 
of physical objects in the absence of human observers. Pheno- 
menalists and anti-phenomenalists divice the truth between them. 
The phenomenalist is right in holding that physical objects cannot 
be described except in “sensory terms” and that sensory terms 
imply observers. But phenomenalism is impossible because the 
“reduction of an existential categorical to a non-existential hypo- 
thetical” is impossible (p. 109). On the other hand, the anti- 
phenomenalist seems to be necessarily speechless when, having 
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asserted the existence of some tunperceived sbject, he is asked to 
describe it as it is in its unperceived existeace. To solve the 
problem of the description of an unperceived object it is necessary, 
Hartland-Swann maintains, “to devise a categorical in non- 
sensory terms and couple it witk a hypothetical in sensory terms”. 
The categorical he suggests—“There is a szete of affairs such that” 
—is invariable (except in tense) for all underceived objects. The 
hypothetical which “makes the zategorical precise and specific” is, 
of course, different for different objects. “There is a bicycle locked 
in the garage”: “There is a state of affairs sucn that, if an observer 
were now in your garage ard suitably oriented, he would be 
justified in saying ‘I see a bicycle” (g. 118). The proposed 
analysis of statements assertng or implying the existence of 
specific physical objects in th: absence of human observers has, 
Hartland-Swann says, at leas: these virtues: It “(a) retains the 
categorical element which is tundamenta: to both common sense 
and science, (b) concedes to the phenomenalist that physical 
objects, from stars to bicycles, can only be described in normal 
sensory terms, (c) avoids the logical complications of the pure 
unfulfilled conditional and (1) does noz beg the question as to 
what constituted physical objects before human beings with sen- 
sory and conceptual powers were present to discriminate, name 
and describe the world” (pp. 116-118). 


The Analysis of Knowing makes a real contribution to the 
prolongation of philosophical disputes. 
S. A. Grave. 
ae 


Essays on THoucuts and Wortps. By John Campbell Begg. 
Dunedin: Coulls Somerville Wilkie Ltd. 1958. 187 pp. 
15s. (N.Z.). 


Mr. Begg is an Otago pastoralis: who is well known as an 
amateur astronomer (his name is linkec with the Beverley-Begg 
Observatory of the Royal Society of New Zealand) and in philo- 
sophical circles in New Zealand. He has collected together a 
series of essays on philosophical ani astronomical subjects, some 
of which had been putlished in Wiad, Philosophy, and the 
Australasian Journal of Philosophy Anyone who dips into them 
will find evidence of an amiable and intelligent mind. In some 
ways the conjunction of philosophical end astronomical articles is 
odd, but there 1s sometking to be said for it, in so far as astro- 
nomical reflection is a cure for aachropocentricity, which is the 
besetting sin of much modern philosophy. (Consider pheno- 
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menalism, which in effect tries to tame the vast astronomical 
spaces by somehow putting them inside us.) Begg is not himself 
wholly free from such anthropocentricity (for example in one place 
he seems to espouse a Whiteheadian account of secondary 
qualities) but on the whole his philosophy is pretty hard-headed. 
Nor is it too far removed from the modern analytical idiom, I like 
to think that his philosophical hard-headedness and his astro- 
nomical interests are connected. Whether it was worth while 
publishing such a heterogeneous collection in book form is doubt- 
ful, but the volume may give future historians of New Zealand 
some evidence of a tough intellectual life in days when the country 
was young and when distances were vaster than they are now. 


J. J. C. Smarr. 


BOOES RECEI/z£D 
(Mention in this list neither p-ecludes nor gaarantees later review.) 


AUGUSTINE, Saint. On Christma doctrine ‘Translated, with an intro- 
duction, by D. W. Robertsor, Jr. New York, Liberal Arts Press, 
1958. xxi, 169 p. Paper covers. 95c¢ 


Barr, Kurt. The moral point of view: a rational basis of ethics. 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1958. xi, 326 p. 
Puts forward a moral theorr (briefly end very roughly, a modified 
Hobbism) which, the author claims, can acd che difficulties encountered 
by each of the principal traditional theories. 


Beagpstey, Monroe C. Aésthstics; prcblems in the philosophy of 
criticism. New York, Harcourt, Brace, :¢58. xi, 614 p Price not given 
A careful, sensible and unpretentious survey Literature, painting 
and music are considered sepa-ately, wit attention to actual works 
of art and actual critical juda ents as well as to the main esthetic 
theories. Very full and useful bibliograth es. 


Bowman, Archibald Alan. Tha absurdxy of Christianity, and other 
essays; edited, with an introduction, by Charles W. Hendel. New 
York, Liberal Arts Press, 1958 xxx1, @ p. 75c Paper covers. 
The title essay, which is actually a defence of Christianity, was 

first published in 1932. There are three other short essays, also on 

religious topics, two of which heve not beea published before. 


Courson, C. A. Science and the idea 2: God; the eleventh Arthur 
Stanley Eddington Memorial Lecture, cist, Apri 1958. Cambridge 
University Press, 1958 vi, SI p. 4s. 62. U.K.). Paper covers, 
The author believes that “science can aly fulfil 1ts deepest fruition 

ee the idea of God”; but offers us very little argument in support 

o s view. 


Hocgınc, William Ernest: Tte coming world civilization. London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1958. xiv, 210 p. 15$ (UK). 

Thesis’ the religious view of the universe. Antithesis: “the 
secularization of modern life”. Synthesis (the coming civilization): a 
purified world religion, in whizt Christianicy and oriental religions will 
be merged, and man will be able “to give Himself to his science without 
despair, knowing that the purpose of science cannot involve the 
banishing of purpose from th2 cosmos”. 

Macraz, Duncan Jr. Dimensions of cong-essonal voting: a statistica 
study of the House of Representatives in the Eighty-first Congress. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 1 California, 1958. v, pp. 203- 
390. Paper covers. $3.50. 

MicuaseL, Maurice. Haakon, Xing of Norway. London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1958. 207 p. 25s. (U. 

Mure, G. R. G. Retreat from tien: ‘xfcrd, Blackwell, 1958. viii, 
258 p. 31s. 6d (U.K). 

“Empiricism is an ersaiz philosophy waich falsely identifies in kind 
philosophical and scientific thinking, and therefore cannot envisage any 
connection between reason anc intrinsic ~elues.” The modern analytic 
movement has revealed the ultimate failu-e of empiricism. The remedy 
1s a return to Idealism. 

Pore, David. The later philosophy of Wittgerstein; a short introduction 
with an epilogue on Joi Wisdom London, Athlone Press 

University of London), 1938. iv, 122 p. I5s. (U. K.). 
iefly exposition, but with some criticism. 
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Rrverso, Emmanuele. Il pensiero di Bertrand Russell; esposizione 
storicocritica. Naples, Instituto Editoriale del Mezzogiorno, 1958. 
568 p. L 4,000. Paper covers. 

Runes, Dagobert D. Letters to my God. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1958. 58 p. $2.00. 

Russet, Bertrand. The ABC of relativity; revised edition, edited by 
Felix Pirani. London, Allen and Unwin, 1958. 139 p. 158. (U.K). 
Chapter II, on “the expanding universe’, has been re-written, and 

other passages brought up to date. 

Srrnoza, Baruch. The book of God, edited by Dagobert D. Runes. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1958. 121 p. $3.00. 

“The short Treatise on God, Man and his Well-being”, in Wolfs 
translation, somewhat abridged. 

Vorcenin, Eric. Order and History: Volume II, The world of the 
Polis; Volume III, Plato and Aristotle. Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
State University Press and Oxford University Press, 1957. xviii, 
389 p. + xvii, 383 p. $6.00 ea.; 69s. 3d. ea. (Australian). 

Greek civilization treated as one example of a specific type of 
human society. The author’s thesis in the whole work, of which three 
more volumes are projected, ıs that all societies face the same basic 
problems and solve them in characteristically different ways. 

Warnock, G. J. English Philosophy since 1900. London, Oxford 
University Dees 1958. viii, 180 p. 12s. 6d. (Australian). 

Clear, readable and valuable outline. Russell and Moore are dealt 
with very briefly, Wittgenstern at some length, and there is some 
attention to Ryle and Austin. The author’s own comments are sensible 
and stimulating. 

Wetcu, Holmes. The parting of the way: Lao Tzu and the Taoist 
movement. London, Methuen, 1958. vi, 204 p. 21s. (U.K). 

The author's interpretation of the Tao te ching (don’t try to 
manipulate people or preach at them, but just to understand them; 
get rid of gadgets and careerism) with a brief history of Taoism. 
Readable. 

Waite, Alan R. G. E. Moore: a critical exposition. Oxford, Blackwell, 
1958. vi, 226 p. 255. (U.K). 

“Discussions of Moore’s appeal to common sense and to ordinary 
language—and of the distinction between them-—and of his concept 
theory of meaning are followed by a close examination of the method 
of analysis. The application of the method is then illustrated in 
chapters on Moore’s ethics and on his views on visual perception.”—Blurb, 
Wrison, John. Language and Christian belief. London, Macmillan, 

1958. xvi, 135 p. 15s. od. (Australian). 

An attempt to “interpret Christian religion in the light of modern 
philosophy”, 1c, to give an account of such concepts as “religious 
experience’, “immortality”, “sin”, etc. that can be accepted both by 
Christians and by philosophers. 

WITTGENSTEIN, Ludwig. Preliminary studies for the Philosophical 
rial id ; generally known as the Blue and Brown Books. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1958. xiv, 185 p. 41s. 6d. (Australian). 

_ The “Blue Book” was a set of.stencilled notes that Wittgenstein 

issued to his students in Cambridge in 1933-34; the “Brown Book” 

was in effect a first draft of the first part of the Philosophical 

Investigations. In both he was developing the concept of “language 

games”. 
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AUSTRALASIAN ASSOCIATION OF PanosopHy — ANNUAL CONGRESS, 1958. 





The Congress and Aniual General Meeting for 1958 were held in 
aera from August 5h to August 19th. The programme was as 
ollows : 


Friday, August 15th: 
8 p.m.—Presidential Address: Professor J. J. C. Smart: “Machines 
and Thinking”. 
Saturday, August 16th: 
io am.—Mr. D. Gunner: “Knowledge Without Observation”. 
1.45 p.m.—Council Meeting. 
“3 p.m.—Discussion. 
8 p.m—Professor John Anderscn: ‘Academic Freedom”. 


Sunday, August 17th: 
10 a.m.—Dr. Robert Brown: “Umfals:fiable Hypotheses”. 
8 p.m.—Associate Professor D. A. T Gasking: “Clusters”. 


Monday, August 18th: 
io am—Mr. D. MacCallum: “Tbe Definition of Law”. ‘ 
2p.m.—Mr. P. Herbst: “Individuzls and the Identity of Indisce 


5 p.m.—Annual Generel Meeting. 
5.30 p.m.—Special Coumcil Meeting on the Orr case. 
7.30 p.m.—Conference Dinner fo- Professor John Anderson. 


Tuesday, August roth: 
10 a.m.—Mr,. E. Dowling: “ ‘Reason’ and ‘Tradition’ in Social Theo 
2pm-—Dr. J. McCloscey: “Ethical Subjectivism”, 
8 p.m.—Discussion. 


THE Ora CASE. 


At the council meetirg on Avgust 18th, the following resolution 
was passed by 28 votes to nil, with 3 <bstentions: 


“Because of the actions of the University of Tasmania leading to 
the sum dismissal oz Professor Orr, and of subsequent official 
statements of the University, this Coancil of the Australasian Association 
of Philosophy, believing these actioms and statements to be contrary to 
academic tradition, cannot, while the -present position persists, commend 
the University of Tasmania to its members as a suitable place of 
employment for a teacher of Philosoohy.” 
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